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To RiCOABD ETEttARO W^KBSTlfB, Eiki.r Q-C. 


^ Mt-Drab Wbbster, 

_ Fifterx joara ago I saw you—-to me a perfsKrt 
**s^^ger'—^win, under most tiying circmnstancea—^3ie 
two mile champion mce at Cambridge. Little did I 
then think that I should one day rank you among my 
oherwhed Mende. 

Since we met some jeoi's later, I hare watched with 
Afee keenttst interest every stage of your career, and 
rVe often been reminded of that day at Cambridge. 

, I believe that the qiinlitieB you then displayed have 
no Bmoli degree enabled you to ackievd at so early 
ip age the success which has marked your profesaioiuil 
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It is, however, no* because you haine been snocessfoU I, J 
but because your life has been marked throughout by | i 


! A generous sympo^y with and a clinging to all that is g 
good and true, and by a thorough distaste for aU that 1 
is the reverse, that 1 ask you to become sponsor to 
I *hia my youngest UteTary offspring on his introduction ^ 

■ t6 the world* He will need a protector, for his name j * 
alone will provoke controversy. mM 



iy yours, 

G. B. MALLESON 


87 (PW CVomimil fimi. 
ISfA OeffMker 1S79. 
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INTIIODUCTION. 


Ln thePrefttce to my work —“Aa HisioricaJ SikctcKof the 
Nati-ve States of India *'—puhlished in 1876, I stated 
that the history of the prnctioaDy independont conn- 
tries on the hordera of India, countrieB such oa Persia, 
BildchiBtdn, and Afghanietdn, might posaibly engi^ 
my attention at eome future period. 

For that period, whenever it might be, t had col¬ 
lected notes and bad drawn up i* general sketch 
containing marginal referencea to the worka necessary 
to be consulted. Tbese I carefully stowed away, little 
dreaming that the time was ao near at band when 1 
should be culled upon to work them into shape- 

In the latter half of the month of Septemhar last 
public interest was anddenly excited by the intelb'gence 
ttal » »Mi.r WM »ho«t t. pro««l -rith 
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an escort on a mission to the Court of K&hnL Ques¬ 
tions) ES to the coontTy represented by that court, itg 
hifitorTi its people, its kings^ began at once to be 
asked. It was not so easy to answer tliem- Th^ 
history of Afghanistdii had been so interlaced with the 
history of HindustiLa that there existed no independent 
record of the actions of its rulers and its people. Two 
very remarkable books did indeed seem to profess to 
Btipply the want- But Elphinstone*s account of the 
kingdom of Kahub charming aa it is^ confines itself 
maitdy a description of the people and the country 
ae they were at the beginning of the present century-— 
the history of the fanuly of the then reigning dynasty 
being contained in an appendix: whilst Perrier'e 
** History of the Afghans/^ full of detail as it iSj 
contains but a very cursory reference to the Tiirkii 
the Qhor, and the Moghol famllieB who preceded* in 
the government of the conn try p the Ghihsaia and the 
Abdilis. 

Under these circumstanceii, having the materuilAf 
the titne* and the inclination^ I resolved at the very 
end of September to attempt to supply the existing 
want, i have worked double tidejs^ grudging no 
labour which might be required to present to the 
pnblic a re«tdable account of the imtecedents of the 
country now in^^ded by our armies. I cannot hope 
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that I ImTe antireljr stioceeded- The mere Tiie;;hiuucal 
Inbaur af writing has bepn great, apd the book hua 
grown far bojoarl the ditacasionB contemplatei} at the 
outset. Such as it IB, 1 offer it to the puhtic. I know 
it huB many faults; but I am equally cousoious that 
1 have spared no pains to render it an e:i;act record of 
events which have passed. 

1 have had to consult numberless books of reference. 
Prominent amongst these I may mentton the interest^ 
ing travels of Jonas Hanway, the tmtli of whose 
detailed narrative is attested by other contomporaiy 
records ; the late Sir Heiuy KUlot's History of India, 
as told by its own historians, edited by Professor 
Dowson; Erskine's Life of Bilbar and Huni;&ydn; 
Thomas's Chronicle of the Pathin Kings of Dehli; 
Briggs’s Perishta; Blochmann's translation of the 
Aln-i-Akbari. Those are but a few, but they form, it 
may bo said, the basis of the earlier part of my history. 
For the later period, the references were more plentiful 
and more easily obtainable. The histories of Elphin* 
stone, of Fcrricr, of Kaye, of Bumes. and the pages 
of the Calcutta Bo view" have been repeatedly 
referred to. The description of the cities of Kabul, 
of Kandahiir, of Julaldlxid, and of Ghazni Ims been 
taken from the some sonnoofficialsoiirce which siippUed 
the appendiz to the life of Gen end N'ott. 
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T have found it impossible to describe the events 
which chnTHcterised the escpedition of 1839 toAfghnmV 
WtIj or the events which have led to the present in¬ 
vasion« without rBCording my own opinions aa to the 
inexpediency of llie one and the wisdom of the otheri 
With regord to the policy which has been pursued 
tovvards Afghauktjiu, subBequontly to the annuiation 
of the Panjah^ ( may observe that there Beems to ms 
"to be an impassable gulf between the adoption of a 
principle sinted to certein circumstances, and the ndiiig 
that principle to death when those circumstanoefi 
have cliaiiged. The poUcyi for iuatance, of umstcrly 
inactivity, ad mirahly well adapted to the circumstances 
of an Afglidnifitau standing alone, remote from 
fiussia, and far apparentlj^ beyond tbe zone of Biiasiflii 
ambition, becomes inarticulate folly when applied to 
an Afghanistiin contiguous to itnd leaning on Riiasia. 
Under sncfi ciroumetances it can only moan the ne- 
BigTiution to Russia of a territory well described by a 
Gennan writer as “ the glacis of the fortress of 
Hinddfltiin.” A perusal of the pages of this volutu# 
will make it clear tliut the India of the past was reaUj 
safe, really powerful, only when she had her troops cao* 
toned beyond the pa^es of Afghanistin. They wore 
BO cantoned in the time of Akbar and of his earlier 
successors. It was when the later Slc^hol sovereigUB 
had lost Kanddhdr that the invasion of Hindustan 
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became possible. Not oven Ncdir Slinbt powerful af; 
he was, dreamt of invading India until Ue bad secured 
that important to^vti. Tbe fact that Kandiihiir, gar¬ 
risoned by Afghans» delayed him for more than twelve 
months, proves the iniportonco of ita position, and 
gives some idea of the prominent piirt it may yet play 
aa an oat-work of the British Hinpire. The pages of 
this book show that the real contest for India bsw 
always takon place on tie Helniand. The Hclinand 
once paseed and EandAlulr once occupied, tlio Imlua 
has never stopped an invador. The quic&ceni. attitude 
of Hinilnstrin Iina ever proved nn irrefiistible tempta- 
tinn to an ambitious and powerful people beyond 
Afghdnistdn; but no invasion was ever possible so 
long as Hmdifstdn kept in her own hands the keys of 
her fortress—^the valleys beyond the passes lending 
to her fertile plaina. 

It appears to me that England has too long acted 
on iho principle enunciated by Lord Granvillo in his 
famous despatch—the principle of not ezamming too 
minutely how far these arrangements were in etriot 
accordance with the assurance given in January by 
Count Schouvaloff," HappOy, times are changed. 

The pulse of the public heart" beats liigher than it 
did during the ministry of Mr, Gladstone. ’* Th© 
tone and temper" of this country are moro elevated 
and more brave than when Lord Granvillo was foreign 
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Becretury* And EnglAiid b to be ooiigratulAted tbflt 
she poflSGd^ now a Miutiter wbo m not o&^d to 
Announce plainly to tlie great disturber of the poac® 
of the worlds that *■ cutming is not cautioni and that 
habitual perfidy is not high policy of State.” 


G. B. MALLESON* 


27 TF^if Cromtpdl 
18 Ihe^mber 1878. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


CHAPTER I. 



OKSCHimV*. 


Is Lib work **ntitled “ RorointBcences of « Bengal 
Cirilian/* Mr. William Edvards, then Asaisrtnnt- 
Becwtary to the GoTcninient of India in the Foreign 
Department^ describes the departure of Atnfr Dost 
Mahamniad, on the termination of tin? Afgh^ war b 
1841, to reanme bis position as mler of Kabul. ** Just 
Itofore parting,** he writes, “ the Amir, addressing the 
QoTernor'Gfneral in Persian, obserred* I have seen 
ft great deal of your Government since I came to 
In^. Your forts, your arsenals, your ships, all are 
admirable. T have lieen down to Calcutta, and have 
been jwtonisheil with your wealth, your palaces, yoor 
marts, and your mint; but to me the most wonderful 
thing of all is, that so wise and wealthy a nation could 
have ever etitertained the project of oocupybg such a 
country as Kdliul, w'hero there is nothing but rooks 
and stones.’ " It wiU be my task to esplab, in the 
pages which follow, the reasons which b past ages 
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bara 11176516(3, and which in the present hour par- 
tic ulnrlj invest this country of rocks and stones with 
an importance far beyond its tamtorinl value—an 
imjiortaiice so vast that, in the opinion of many, the 
safety of India depends upon the predominance of 
British influence in the lands immediately beyond the 
British frontier. 

The country inhabited by the Afghans, and known 
generaUj as the kingdom of Kabul, is traTorsed from 
east to west by the Hiudd Kdsb, and the prolongation 
to the westward of that mighty range. The moun¬ 
tains forming the prolongation branoh off fram the 
Koh-i-Baba, a lofty range eighty miles in length, and 
some eighteen thousand feet Mgh, and itself the western 
continuation of the Hindd Kush proper. Buiming 
westward, the mountaiDS soon bi'(?flk into three parallel 
ranges—the centre and southernmost known aa the 
Koh-i-Safdd and the Koh-i-Siab—but nil three com¬ 
prehended Under the general title of ParopamisAiL 
range. A line drawn nearly south from the spot where 
the uorthernmost of the three ranges refencd to is 
touched by the Han-rdd river, about Beventy miles 
below Herat, to a point below the Sistdn lake, and in¬ 
tersecting that lake, forms the western boundary of 
the Country, Ihe southern boundary may be roughly 
described as atarting &om the point below the Sistdn 
lake just referred to, skirting the valleys of the Hel- 
mand and the Lora, and running then along the Shil 
territory to a point uorth-weat of Ddia Ghaai Khan. 
From this point, as far as Vazirl, the Sdlfmaii range; 
thence to the uortheru part of the Peshawar district, 
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the mount-ainB overlookiag' tlie plains on the n’cst 
bank of the Indus; and thence ns far ns tho Ilinrlii 
Kiish, the wild tmd nigged country of unknown moun¬ 
tain tribes, go to form the enatem hoimdar^'. 

Tlic Hindu Klish, and the Piiroparaifiiin rang®^ con¬ 
stitute, rongldy speaking, the northern lioimclaiy of 
Afghiinistlin proper. But a portiotl of the country 
north of that range is tributary to the Amir of K/ibul. 
This territory stretohes from the westernmost spurs of 
the most northern branch of the Paropamisnn range to 
the Klioja ferry on the Oxiis, along the borders 
of the Tilrkoimin deserts Thence to the great Parafr 
range, which constitnies the eastum limit, the 0:cns 
forms the houndaiy of the tribufaiy tribes. Tho 
eastern portion of this territoiT is known ns Bdihikshdn; 
the western os Afghlin Tdrkistin. 

Aighiinistiin has been well described as " consisting 
of a star of Talleys mdiating round tho atnpcntlous 
peaks of the Koh-i-Babd, and cveiywhcre bounded by 
mountains of a rugged and difficult nalnre,"* The 
chiefs of these mountaitiB is the mighty Hindd KiSsh, 
whose peaks, yet imeaplored, ore said to attain 
twenty thouBfttid qr twenty-one thousand feet in 
height. Of this range, and its prolongations westward, 

I httve spoken. A high ridge briinclung from the 
country north of Kiibul, crosses Afghanistan by way 
of Katidiihdr and Giriahk, and coimecta the great 
mountain with the Paghmfiu range. The Snllman 
range runs from the Suf^d £oh—a mountain fleparated 
from the Hindd Kiish by the Kabul riTer—direct 

• *' Qwgnpbieol MagMini*," October, 107S. 
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fiOditli, and panull&l with the BritiBh frontier. It has 
been described as “a mighty roormtaiii barrier, con- 
taming in its northern section two ranges, which 
increase in number as they run southwards, till at its 
southern ejctremity, where the Siiri breaks through, ^ 
there are no less than twolvo distinct ridges ‘like 
battalions in eoltmins of companies at quarter , 
distance/ 

Tlie principal rivers in AfghduLstitn are the Kdbul, 
the Hehnand, the Hari-rdd, the Logar, the Miirghdbii 
and the AVghand-ab. The Kabul river rises in the 
U'nai pass, in the southeastern slopes of the Koh-i* , 
Baha, runs past Jalalabad, and througb the Kbaibar 
pass to the Indus, into which it falls near A'tuk. It 
traverses a distance of about three hundred miles, 
receiving the drainage of the southern slopes of the 
Hindd Kdsh on the left, and the northern water-shed 
of the Saf^d Koh (not to be confoiuided with the 
Koh-i-Safdd) on the right. Its tributaries are the 
Lognr from the south; the Bdrd, which rises in, and 
flows through, the Afridi hills; the Swdt; and the 
Panjshir, the Alishang, the Kdnar, and the Landai 
from the north. 

The river Helmand rises also in the south-eastern 
elopes of the Koh-i-Bubii. It flows in a south-westerly 
direction to nliout a hundred aud ten miles below 
Girishk. It then suddenly turns to the west, and 
running in that direction for about seventy miles, 
changes its course to the north-west, and discharges 
itself into the Sistaii lake. The entire length of its J 
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course exceeds aeren hundred miles* *\pproftehing 
Girishk it attains a breadth of at least a huudred yards, 
and a depth of three niid a half. From this point to 
the Sistdn lake it is considered navigable: it is 
extensivelj used for irrigation purposes. 

Tho Hari-rdd rises in the southern slopes of the 
Koh-i-Siah, shortly after it l)fpa>.q awny from the 
Koh-i-Biibaj mid taking a westerly courae vum aoulb 
of Herat. A ahort distance below tliis tunii it takes 
a turn to the north, quib the Afghan territoiy at 
the point where it toucbcs tho northcrumoBt bratJch of 
the Paropamisan range; then tuming again to the 
north-west, it nltimatelj dirides into two branches, 
and empties itself into the TojeTid swamp. Herdt, and 
the Talley in which it lies, are watered by canals drawn 
from this river. 

The Logar has been mentioned as one of Hie tri¬ 
butaries of the Kabtil river. It plays an important 
part in the military geography of the country, prior to 
its junctiou with that river^ more especially where 
it crosses tho Ghazni and huabnl road between 
Sh^khribiid and Haidar KhaiL 

The Mdrghab rises in the Koh-i-Babd range* and 
runs westerly t-o the north-west of ^I4rv. It is little 
more than a mountain stream* 

More important ore the Arghand*ab, a tributary of 
the Helmand, wlrich rising in the range which runs 
in a south*westerly direction parallel with the road 
between GhiLznt and Kandiibar, Bows parallel with 
that range north of Kandahar, and joins the Helinaiid 
some miles below it; the Tarnak, which follows tho 
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vnlley fttim Ghtisnil to Kfitiflribnr, and join a the Ar- 
ghand'db before the latter jema the Holmatid; the 
A'rgliuattn, flowing into tho same river from the east, 
and the Ddi'i from the souththe Loin, another tribu> 
tary of the eame rivor, one of the heads of which rises 
in the Shiil Talley, the other just south of, and close to, ■ 
Kaliit, receiving the dunnage of the iJ dstang valley. 

ilore northerly again are the KasU-rdd, the Fdriih- 
nid, and the Hanit'rdd, whieh, rising in the southern 
slopee of the Koh-i-Smh and flowing into the Sistdn 
lake, cross the different routes between Heiiit and i 
Kandahar at variona points. Other streams, finch aa j 
the Zliot, the Gomnl, and the Kuram, will tje more 
epecially treated of when I come to describe the passes 
with which they are severally connected. 

Afgbimistin proper may be conveniently treated of 
as formed of two great parts—the eastern and the 
western; the former represented by the towns of Kabul i 
and Ghazni and tho valley of which Jalaldbad is the r 
central point; the latter by Kanddbdr and Herat. 
From these dirisions are excepted the tribes on the 
eastern frontier, many of whom are independent, anti 
who will be treated separately. To the divkions i 
themselvoB, or rather to the towns which dominate 
them, and to the routes which coQuect them, I shall f 
now turn my attention. j 

Tlie city of Kibul, srij thoueend five hundred feet I 

above the level of the sen, lies in a triangular gargn ! 

formed by two ranges of high and steep UiUs, which» 
ranning north-west and south-west, nearly meet a f 
lit tie to the west of the town, leaving between the 
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t^wo aTig;lcs a narrow entrance traversed bj tbe Kabul 
river and by the high road from Ghaanf. The city 
is thuB encompaased by hills on three sides. 

Oti the southera side, indeed, there is only a narrow 
path between the city wall and the base of the hill. 
These hills are steep, bare, and rocky, and are crowned 
with a long line of wall, having round towers at short 
intervtds. This line of wall is carried up the steep 
sides of the hUls, along their suminits, and across the 
narrow entrance which lies between them. ^ ere it 
in repair, this wall would completely close all entrance 
from the west, but it is believed to have been allowed 
to fall into decay. 

The city itself extenda about a mile from east to 
west, and about half a mile from north to south. It 
is surrounded by a high but weak mud wall, and 
has no ditch. On the top of a rocky ominenoe, 
east of the town and separated from it by a ditch, 
atands the BaM Hissar, and on the slope of this accU- 
vity are the royal palace and gardens, with an eitcn- 
sivo baisaar, the whole surrounded by a wall and ditch. 

The chief baaaars in the city itself run east and 
west, the largest running nearly through the centre 
of the town. It forms a sps^ions broad street of 
two-storied houses covered by flat roofs extending 
between their tops. This street is broken into three 
or four divisions by small squares, which ^ve passes 
leading out right and left- into the adjoining^ streets. 
The rest of the town is formed of narrow, dirty, and 
irregular streets, the houses in which are made of un 
burned brick. Bvimea computed the population lo be 
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about sistj thoiiftiiid, and this numbin' ie probablj ■not 
groatly exceeded now. 

The Kdbvtl river, wbich enters at the north of the 
gorge from the west, Hows euativard close under the 
nortbf!rti wall. The river fmm August to October is 
a mere brook, but it is at times so swolleu as serioualy 
to eudauger the irallH of tl>e city. 

TownrtU the east of Kabul the country is luorw 
open tbni) on the other aides. The two ranges of bills, 
separating widely to the uorth and south, have a 
brond valley lying between them, down which the road 
to Peshawar runs nearly due east. This valley ex* 
tends for about twenty-five tnilea east of Kabul, and 
there meets a cross chain of rugged rocks. The piiss 
Over these, called the Xidts Hand, is practicable only 
for mtin and horse. The valley is about ten miles 
brood, but at a short distance from the town a low, 
*^hy, and Imrren ridge runs from west to east for 
about three miles, diridUig the vailey into two nearly 
equal portions. 

On the Jiortherti side of the volley the Kdbul river 
runs through a fertile tract of country. On the 
southern side, the river Logar, which enters it through 
a break in the hills, and rnniimg for some distance 
close ut their base, crosses the valley from south to 
north five miles east of Kiibul, and falls bto the Kabul 
river. Their united streams pass out of the valley 
through a iian-ow opening in the Lata Band pass, 
already referred to. 

The country on the south side of the valley on the 
banks of the Logar is low, marshy, and often under 
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wntcr. It ia very fertile. So likewise ia that on the 
nortlieni side, where the Kabul river flows. But the 
centre of the voUey, where the rochy rirnge eiteads, 
is dry and barren. 

To the wifst of Kiibul lies o broad valley or plain, 
separated from the town by the hills throngh which 
the narrow entrance to the town posses. This plain, 
which is about eight miles brood by twelve in length, 
is a spacions tuiiphitheatre, enotrolsd on all sides by 
lofty hills, over the tope of wliich rises a succession of 
lofty hills, eoch higher and iiigher, till the view is 
terminated by the sumnuts of the Hindi! Eiish. The 
panomma is most lovely—the plain being watered by 
numerous Btreamleta brought from the Kabul river, 
and covered with green (jelds fringed by rows of the 
poplar and the willow. Orchards richly stocked with 
fruit and flower, and vegetable gardens well laid out, 
diversify the landscape. The Kabul river, its bonks 
shaded, with trees, and here and there guarded by 
forts, runs threugh it. Yillagea and luunletB are 
scattered over the eurface of the plain. 

The country round BCabul is estrcmely fruitfuL 
Gniiii and provisions of every kind are in abundance* 
whilst the most deUcious friuts of every description 
aiTB climpcr than gniiu, 

JnliKibad, formerly considered the chief town of the 
second district b eastern Afglidnistdn, is one hundred 
and 6ve miles from Kabul and nmety-one from Pe- 
sbdwar. Thu line of road to it from Kabul lies for the 
brat ten milea nearly due east, desoendbg stoop]j the 
Kiibul viiiloy. The neit ten miles, Itsaving the valley, 
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oommcncc bj turning Rnatht and through a 

long and narrow defile between etecp and loftj tidli 
dnroid of verdure. Along thia defile, which ii only a 
few yards broad, runs a noisy stream, which has to be 
crossed nearly twenty times. The whole breadth of 
the pass i« covered with a moss of pebbles and booI* 
ders. At its summit the elevation is seven thouoand 
five hundred feet above the sea. This pass is called 
Khdrd-Kabul. Ten nulos beyond ii rise the Tasin lulls, 
still higher, having an elevation of eight thonsond two 
hnndred feet. Thence is a descent of about one thoup 
sand eight hundred feet into the small valley of Tazln* 
Twenty-two miles beyond this valley is the formidabts 
Jagdalak pass. 

From Jagdalak to Gandamak—ns from the cut rones 
of the Khurd Kabul pass to Jogdolnk—-the road li*M> 
throogh a barren and iahospitablc connity. tt is a 
wide waste of bare and naked bills encompassed by 
high and inaccessible mountains. The difficulties of 
trnnflit ere enormous. The road scrambles up and 
down steep acclivities, over long ranges of bleak hills, 
and through narrow defiles, bounded on each side by 
steep rocks. It is covered with large stones, pebbles, 
and rocks, and often leads the traveller down the bed 
of a stream. The normal inhabitants of this region are 
few and for between. 

Gandamak itself is a great improvement on the 
country traversed to reach it. It stands four thou¬ 
sand six hnndred feet above the sea-level. 

For eight or nine mdes after leaving Gandamak the 
scenery reassumes its uimitrnctive form. The road is 
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and over atony apttm. Three mites after pnaain^ the 
ralloj of Xirnlnh—itself a flmnll oads in the desert— 
a gwat improvement is visible. By a pmdiiol descent 
the open valley of Fatliilititi is reached, and here 
on* to be found almost the first sytnptoms of regular 
cultivntion on this side of Kliunl-Kfibul- Fathdbad U 


^ eighteen miles from Gandnmnk. 

I From Fafliiib^d to .FaliSiiibftd the distance is seven- 
I teen miles. The road ninkes a descent for the Brat eight 
P or nine miles, over a fair thongh oeisisionally very atony 
I country. On reaching the level ground four or five 
miles from JaltiMlwid the tmvelltT finds himself in a 
fertile plain ooTOred with high and lofty trees, under 
’ the shadow of which is often n vUlagB or a fort. 
Jaliilabrid itself stands nearly in the centre of the 
plain. The plain itself extends from west to east about 
twenty miles, and luis a breadth at its broadest part of 
ten or twelve miles. The cultivated portion is con¬ 
siderably narrower, is much intersected by water cuts 
[ from the river, and is extremely swampy. The river is 
the Kabul river. Here it is a broad, rapid, and clear 
^ stream, haring a breadth during October of a hundred 
yards. Its bonks are low and wide apart, but during the 
dry season it is fordable in many places. Nnincrous 
villages are scattered along its banks, but the fertility is 
I coafiiied to a very narrow space; and tbe river, leaving 
I the plain, soon wnndere among low stony hillocks. 

The town of JalalibM is b no wny rennukable, U 
F probably remains much the same os it was when 
I occupied by the ilritish force b 1841—2. Ancordbg 
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to tho latest ncoounte, ite fortificntii^ns liave not been 
restored. In 1841-2 it was described as being* verj 
Email, very dirty, and very poor, surrounded by a 
mud wall, possessing from three to four hundred 
houses, and a permanent population of about two 
thousand. The walls, which formed an irregular 
quadrilateral, were surrounded on all sides by gardens, 
buildings, and mins. Tl is believed that no improvo- 
ment has been ejected in this rcspeat of late years, ' 
and it is spoken of as having been abandoned as a ' 
military post. 

From Jalalabad to Poahnwar is a distance of ninety- 
one miles. The first forty-two of these, as far as 
Daka, may be generally described as a tract of hilly 
country lying between two ranges of mountains, 
which, running in their length cast and west, enclose 
between them a breadth of about twenty miles fi'om 
north to south. This intermediate country is in 
no sense a vallej, as it is divided into a series of small 
plains by cross ranges of hills which pass between the 
Saf^d Koh* and the secondary ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas. These plruns are generally barren and stony, 
and have a oonsidortible slo|>o from north to south. . 
The river always the Kdbnl river—which runs along 
their northern margin, has to make its way through 
seveml narrow passagoa in the rocks, while the only 
road in one of these isolated plains leads over the 
southern skirts of the cross ranges of hills. 

About forty-four miles from Jal^bdd high hills 

• Not tfl be ooofoDiided with the weatent Nch-i-SoIfd, preTtotulr 
refeiTva to. 
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r shool lip between the Snf^d Rnh and the Fecon<Ini*ir 
[ ranges of tlie Himalayas, which completely block up, 
for about thirty miles, the valley called the vnllej 
of the Kabul. The river has to force its way through 
narrow gorges among the rocks, whilst the roati 
penetrates the high hills by a defile called the I^an- 
dikhiimi defile, just within the Khaibar pass. The 
following desci’iption of this part of the route is taken 
from the journal of an olEcer who traversed it in 
1840, Lieut.-General Kaye ;— 


I 


Meight uid o hiUF tailei. tt0 tiavcrMil tor 
aomii two milui ft »tooT ploif. “J entered the tuoulli flf the 
Khahiftr paft*. Jii»t fieffire (unergmg the hllb, fiftfed 

Koh BRftin viftible, l>ut wo* looa abut oat CrtFBt mew. The 

defile into which wo enterod waa bj' no tucuu iwrirow (nevof 1cm 
thftft flftf ords m bft‘iidth),iind the yili uelthor •teep nor diffinilt. 
but ftt b'vpiT point ncncMiblo bj? i^uhr. After ftlxiwi two 

inib>* at defile, the posBogo widoned Mni«idL>rftbIj to about li* buu* 
dred jardB, and hem in the wntfis we pMitid on iftoUted eminence, 
on the summit of wLioh was a mniJl fort or bmaatwotk. conattuctid 
of loose stones, end garrisemsa bj a company of Jewilch^ 
this the paas narrowed again. W<> sacended eonaideiably. but the 
road was hr no meana difficult, tbongh er err whom stony. Stunted 
tiens and bushes throughout the defile. Eneoml^ed on imoTen 
eroiuid dose to the foot of the ijhaut. leading orer the aununil of 
L pons. Some eulliTntcd Und rising in temnv. to snmnut 
of theWIl to the aonth,ni«l lOino rude fortifications, now ddajniUt^, 
ore to be seen on the same side of the defile. limiting Wk, the 
lumtuits of minT mountiuDS visildo to the north-wMt, 
distont paftislJy coremd with mow, This I uimginn to be the 
Kdncr peak. We tmveUod towards sonUi.c-Mt to-^y. 

« 15 .— From LandikMa*. the road led up the wdn o( the hill to 
the left, passing round two .boulders The M«»ml not st^U 
the toad wound In and out. ocemtoued by ™ou. 
ehaunsla, in the fnee of tHs mountain. After mnndmg the «^ud 
•houbkr, we descended gently into the bed of tU atream, w ic 
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wti« pnmonfily ti>o eoniineil and mkr to allow of guns pasalnef. 
Thji was the oift? ugain occaiiiciiiallTi nc'fressitjiting the road to past 
oT£r parti iho UlU ; tJie ewodU on thoBe oecadoai, tboug^b shell, 
imd Dot very iitoopi difficuit od Dfcoimt of awkward lienda i>ccnrriik^ 
nt th^> Tc^ry fiKit. Mi>st of the cirimgea bad to I'KJ mdimlieiHjd. on 
tliift oecioiiut, at three of the uuaefnts. AJt^^r fllK>ut four nine* we 
rewhL'd the ffumitiit of the fiofia i the liilia re^4>4fi'>d and b^fti 
and we imlercd OH a brood extcnaive table^land^ aJopmn^ gently to* 
wards the etiat, well eultiTated and sprinkled with forUt^ Idlla on all 
■ides, but not terr lofty^ aiso a few LoFulated omineneoif. The plaid 
tomeUmtui itrntebml milei acroa** tund bene and there nalloys branch* 
ing off right or lef t. After abocit dre in lies the thUdj ELoirowed^ 
■nd the dencent hocune moiv seyuibLe p and os we appponcbed AlJ 
lUsiid, we eninred into a murow dcfiJep eocloseJ by precipitoni 
recki; thia, boworerj only continued for nlx^ut half a mile, when 
we polled elm^ imdffTthe furt of Ali and encamped about 

a twill? lower down tha ghin, I>iatdnee nuiri-hod to-day, foxirteen 

mdea* 

•^Thi) ElyijIwbilJi, ond tht- defile throngb whieb wn paiscd, on 
toEecnhlj well woo<led, but the treea am ituntud, indeed!, »car^ 
anything tm^re than buithf^s. On tlio open Land* at the most elomtnd 
port of tlu> poii, then^ aro iiiony fortn, arnl tnueh eulUratian olio tn 
the ralleyi branebing off ou either itd*=‘j but the fortg nre t.hi’- n'orit 
I haro met w’^itb. They haTe only one tnwer oneh, nnd tlmt very 
Wrtik. Tbe fort of All Moijjil Is better built and di.idgiieiltbnt it* 
■trcngl h eouBiii in it* fituatkin, it being on tlnf summit of el bfty 
bill* uijiulal4!4i and diffieitU of tt» tlii* south^wn*t nf the mciA 

The ma^fd^ or JiiiOftjm.% it in tUo ralley bdow. Imiiioiiia^dy after 
passing Ali MaAjid, the hilli ilorrea^ la. ftltitude and stfepneat- 
Our dinH7»ion of Lioreh t^jrtuoui tnniayp hut generally goutli^oit. 

1 th—Joinriid, scren miles.—'From our lout ground we usconded 
tbe hilbude on iiur left by n atoep^ ttuluouji toad ; thor^ welh another 
tnftd to thjf Inft, but wo did ii .t know of it, eicet'dingly eitiy. bo we 
pulled llifi gun* up the aacPEit ; after whish wo prooiMMied for hjtjm 
dUUnw oirer uiidulatlag gniuud, aji tflblo.hind,anLl pasi^ 

over one oarrov defik by a well-built bridge. Wo then dfc?Kmideil 
into Lh4j bell u£ a stimm by a good read ciit m the aide of the bill 
Tho rptnainder of the mareh lay through low Mll^, until w* 
dsboueb^d into the plain nnar Jamriid. There ia another mod 
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^ will nil cffntinucB in the defilfli without aieanding thp hilUidM ; fant 
I it ii TffTj drcnitoiiH. 

• • * • • 

"" " With the exception ol hillii fponi ’whi^h wn linm jtift 
I|n.ctgec3i tboro i* nDthing to bound onr tibw# Tlieto otp 
both north and atautlii but bif diitoiitT while the plaift stivtcboi 
I bonzidJotia to tim ijost- Yorjfew trceg to direnffifr tho Wo 

mmo about to-daj. 

** About four ttiileil abwo Aii Masj^dt In tho tnoro i* a 
* tope/ BBjd btt Grwifta, on 4 i hiU bjf the rowltide. 

" « ir.—To ismp msar Peitiwar, Biitcoa wilei." 


I ttim DOW to the third province or division in 
esfitem Afglsmistan, that of Gliasni. Tlip town of 
GbaznI lies Bcven thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-sis feet above the level of the sea flt the top 
of the valley of the Tarnak. close nnder the terraroa- 
tion of a range of hUls, which, rtmning east and west, 
shat op this valley, and wpanite it from the Kilbul 
valley. The town is ninety mile* south-west by sooth 
from KibuT, on the rood to ICandahir, from which it 
is distant about two hundred and twenty-five tmles. 
It is built upon an isolated ridge, on a natural raouiid, 
partly rocky and partly ooraposed of earth. On the 
highest portion of the mound, which has a consider- 
nble elevation, stands the mtadcl, which is nearly m 
the centre of town, though touching the wall on the 
north side. The outer wdl has a circuit of ahout a 
mile and a quarter. The form of the town is a sort 
of irregular squm-e, the waB being built so as to wit 
the outUne of the mound on winch it tost^ _ 
foundation of this wall is Uttle above the level cf 
the Buri-ouuding countiy, Bud as it ynn 
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tie iill it presents to tlie trarellor a very fnnniil. 
able nppenranee. The moving wliicb it enciralis 
reaaiDblefl, in fact, a fortress of which the citadel J 
la the apex. The town itself, though raenn and inei^ 
niBcant, contains about three thousand five himiiroa j 
mud hnusea. Tlioae houses liave flat roofs, with small 
windows in the upper atorev, and holes pierced for 
matchlocks, and are capable of being defended. The 
streets are narrow. < Within the walls is gtabling suffi¬ 
cient for a brigade of cavalry. Ln the citadel are 
hoiisM and squares of a superior order suitable to the ' 
rank and position of the sirdars by whom they are 
ordinarily oocnpied. Pormidahle though fShazni is in | 
appcarancG, it is not so in reality. The town is com- , 
mauded by n low* hill near its north-we atom angle, and 
although the citadel soars above it, the vicinity of the i 
hill alluded to would almost be fatal to its retention for , 
any length of time. It is proof against escalade, and 
with ordinary care it could l>e inudo strong enough to ' 
defy a sudden assault, but it could not tstand a pro¬ 
tracted siege. 

The vaUeys in the vicinity of Ghazni are fertile. 
Fruits and vegetables are prcKhiced iu great abundance. 
The supply of milk and ghee is likewise pkuitifiil, i 

Before descending in a soutU-wosterly direction to , 
Kandahar, I propose to describe the road between 
Ghazni and KdbaL The distance between the two 
places is, as already stated, ninety miles. After quit¬ 
ting Ghazni, the road, threu or four miles east of the 
town, passes O'Ver a defile in the hills which separate 
the Tanuik valley from that of Kabul. The summit 
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of t-bia is at least one tUousimd two liimdred feet 
Gliaznf. Thence is a- descent of two or three 
dred foot into the Ksbul valley. From this point 
e valley hiis u general slope down to the city of 
abul. It is, however, blocked up in sevettil places 
by hills with steep ascents nnil descents, through the 
narrow gorgea in wldch the l^biil and Logar rivers 
mEike their way to the more opn country near Kribul. 
Besides the slope towards Kiibul the countly filopea 
7 ^ also from east to west, on which side of the valley the 
river Kabul runs. The upper part of the valley is 
stony and barren, but fertile tracts are met with along 
the hanks of the rivers. A veiy beautiful and fertile 
tract of land, called the valley of ^fnidiin, occupies the 
Kabul valley twenty-six to thirty miles from the city. 
It is very rich, lies low, and is surraunded on all sides 
bv high hills, and mteraeoted by numerous streams. 

The country between Ohasni and Kabul is blocked 
up with snow during Bcveral month a in the year. At 
Ghaani itself the snow has been known to He long 
beyond the vernal etiuiims. The utmosphore in the 
country between the two towns is moat highly charged 
with electricity, 

The Logar, a fine, broad, rapid river, ctobsw! the 
Kabul valley about thirty milts from its head, coming 
out through a narrow goige in the hills, aiu,l after 
crossing the valley, leaves it by another gorge. This 
is the fitrongest. part of the country between Glmimf 
and Kabul, aa tho low land oouJd he flooded by the 
river, and reudertd nearly impassable for any but light 
troapa, whilst tlw ground is high and vejy strong on 
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the opposite aide — that nearest Kdbul. This lirer 
falls into tlio Kabul river, but not until the latter has 
passed the town of Kabul. 

I here append a table sho^ng tbe marches and tM 
elevations of the several halting-places Ixjtweon Kahnf 
and Gbasui, with a slight description of the route : — 


I; 


NfljiLis of fTajp-fe 

Hdgfat 
slifjni 
the Sea 

' Dis._ 
taace hi 
. MiIbc. 

Kabul 

6508 


Arghimijj , 

7G28 

12 


7747 

20 

Sb^khili&d 

7473 

10 

t 

Haidar Khali , , 

_ 

7637 

10 

I 


GsikHnl Dwri|)tiaa. 


f 


The tmd faraii or icrreti mllefl 
rtiiitf throngb a highljcultimted 
vallej abounding witb orchorda 
and fruit truei and cultiTatioiL 

-After ItittTmg tho H^nbul valloj 
thiiro k ad Enaont over a roulgll, 
•tonr road tili within tkr^ mill}! 
of Aji^undi, there ia a 

gtuduiu to that placfl^. 

The nm^3 at first Im hilij and 
lomewbat diffioult^ keoping^ along 
the ridge of tho Moiihbi 
it somewhat UuproTfs as it nears 
Mjilfliiti. 

The road roTigh and itonj^ 
-^ter four miles tho Kabul rirer 
u orus&iid. The n>*d for many 
milefl skirts tho beautifal Moiiliii 
TuJloy, 

The road deaeende into thn 
Tullej^ of thn rivEr Hero 

riFor njtis strongly and ra- 
philf^ offering an obs^io to an 
in'rader from GhoxuL About 
»ii mpes from Sheklidb^d^ the 
talley beooiiien confined and nnr- 
roWp With hiUs rising abruptly im 
either side. Emerging from this 
dofile, the mod nms along the 
tank of a umiH irTarj win oh is 
troBsed about two niUcs from 
Haidar Khali. 


i 


i. 
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Niudo of PUaH. 

^ Bea. 

Du* 

imfwn lh 


Etaft AATfh 

7754 

la 

A wimliiLg' rood m 

SHlOAli Oll49 

SjOO 

9 

muTow TaJJtijp rtqjiiwbed^ 

and aboiiodlzig witli f^rti ikiid 
Tillag€>fl. TK^ oGuntij ^bout it 
16 dnmiy and doflolate. 

A itoiLj fmd. 

A ptuflAi-oAccnt thw tnilit 

CMukziif 

7726 

14 1 



1 i 

to th& Sih ^Ahin, £u outli t 

a formidabLe pm^ itt on i3|r»TatLa2i 
of nboni U-Lenj thnuoand At 

the entnmoo af thii pass m 
a fnilxibmtial goord iwfir, con- 
diictbg to a \r^l platawi of 
'ccnudi^rablo ett^t iMmlawd hy 
hiilft, Tbe road firoMci the een- 
tiw* and bj aa abmpt d^weat 
condiutx aofw a lecopd, thoi^h 
oxtetudvD plaU^u^ which 
gtretchet to Ghoxni. During the 
iniit£T luunt^thispaHia blocked 
up with ■aowp and PomiDimMa^ 
tioa betwo^u QhiHtnf and Kabti 
ia impaicibW ricfpt for foot 
pAAseDgera- 

i 


I propoao now to return to GKiibuJi and to proctjed 
tUenoe along the Talley of the Tamtdc to Kandilhdt*t 
The total dietaace is two hundred and twenty-five 
miles, and for the grwiter part of it« length the road 
talces the traveller in a direction nearly from north-east 
to south-west. From Gltami to Kaldt-i-Ghilaai (not to 
he confounded with Kalat), the distance is onn hundred 
atid thirty-eight miles of gradual descent* Knlit-i- 
Giiilzai is ii rather strong fortress on the right bank of 
the Tarnak, live thousand seven hundred and Severn^ 
feet above the eon level. The declouflion from Ghaanl 

2 * 
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amotmts thus to about two thousand feat. Kaiid«thir liea y 
oighty-soven miles nearly due west of EaMt-i-Gliilzai- 
On leaving Ghazni, the Tarnak valley is generally 
HUTTOin some places not exceeding half a mile in I 
breadth. As it approaches Kandfihdr, however, it ex¬ 
pands to a breadth of about thirfy miles. The height | 
of some of the peaks which hom it in is about five 
thousand feet. In ptirts of the valley there ia a con- 
aiderahle breadth of level coimtry, but in general it ia 
shut in by a series of low, undulating hills rising from 
the bauks of the Tarnak. These liin^ increase in size \ 
m they approach the barrier ranges. They are very /I 
hare and uninterestingi having a scanty covering of 
thyme and low bushes. The open portions of the ^ 
valley are, bowover, well cultivated. The higher dis¬ 
tricts—those in the upper part of the valley—are ospe¬ 
cially so, being watered by canals brought at enomioua 
labour from the river. These districts abound, more¬ 
over, in villages surrounded by fruit trees and com- ^ 
fields. They are protected by small forts, good for 
defence against predatory bands, J 

The following route from Ghassnl to Kandahar, ‘ 
giving the eJevationa of each hulting^place, and such i 
description ot each as 1 have been able to collect, j 
may not be unaooeptable at the present time * 


Nkhui of FImm. 

; U&igijt 
obuvv 1 
_lb» S«i„ 

Pii' 

|tAii{»r bi 

Mau. 

GfiEmml nmcnplJdnL 

OhiLcni 

Tirgiti . 

7736 

7602 

18 

DeHcsdbed in pF&ceding 

Thu road slditi the hiily tract 
at thu hgMB of tha Kdb 
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Nunc of FlllidOi 



Eona Bogb 

■Tiwm niA 4 

oi>& . 

MfiWir . 


7 B 0 ? — 

?*20 — 
732S — 

7091 U 


0 fa 6 jiui 


£jji[0jjoi^j.,3hadi r 
Wfimm- ITilm . 




GBIO 

earn 


14 


16 


GsDsnif 


nuig^. Tbi- raul good* Imi 
tbo ooQotrj IjarrcEt and iiiodj. 

ii DL barmi lUid druiLij 
p]ebL'«, d<jpeiidiiig for wnfccr oa 
BubtiiirEkiieim nqui^tirtt. 

I hflTe Wa iinAliU'to nacertnin 
the L^KUct flUtiLDCiai from oncll 
of tlia thri^ finst pkcci 
in«at.iiiJUtd. lo thtf to 

of fortj-two taUi^ from 
Tdrg&ti thi^m in * di^JitHtint of 
misrlj baadr^ foetj tneui 
immouDcod in tbo l&fft 
the roui still ildrti tbus hillf 
tract at bodo of tbti Koli 

mage. TW land U istill watered 
by nMiiJ of aqneduicta. Tbu 
p^dpoi crop* aro com and 
nmdilor, and ora froit 

sinib Eui iippleii, pears, 

apricotfl, almobEU^ and pome^ 
gfanateB. 

At liaklinr itnelf tbe cnithra- 
tion ii m&tv tulrimced^ Tbera 
nr^ springi in tbe neighl^^iaurhood 
mid to be tbe loiEree of tbo ri^«r 
Tarimh. 

Tlio rood from Hdkldr to 
Ohdjon lowiii oref a gram traoi 
with hilli on either fido. Tlio 
countrr lOimd i* ao npen ptatewdi 
ikiTtwl by low hiUN- It Li well 
ctiltLriitod, and nattered trom tbo 
i^aediicti prcTioiisly lornUoiied* 

Tho rond froia Gh^jon to 
MomLn-Ejia Ineda mr a wddar- 
news of an mndolating ^-harai^i 
tiairorsed wil^ rnTtnes at from 
four to fire disifuioo from 
the rigbt bonk of the rimr T^* 
nak, sioog the txiutwe of wbkh 
are motiy riUage* and much 
I eolthatiim- 
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^jynii of FlAOb 


TAz( » 

Sor^i-^Aip « 

K&litr-i-QhiIzi . 


Jildftk 


Eleif^bt 

Dk- 

■bore 

taace bi 

tba Sso. 

Mlliii. 

6321 

_ 

«i )73 

— 

6773 

48 


&EEiAra3 DOBEnrptijDnh 


Pram Momin-Kikto TAtf^ - 
rood niHE on tbe ii^ht bank 
ihlm rivm' l^Lmak^ which, in thJtt 
part of its conrae^ is a noiay and 
muddy itrmm, alMiii fifty or 
feet wide, with bamlui on&- 
thiid that height. At short b- 
toTTals along the conrao of thu 
fltreiuu, woirs haro been throwii 
across, and the watt^rs abore 
them are Led into the adjftrei^ 
fields bj enttings in tbe banks. 

Betwtisen TAkI and EnlAt-i- 
Ghilxi the rottfl leaire# tho nreTp 
and lfc‘udi the tniTeller ftenws a 
bleak and barren wildemesit the 
ittrfooe of whinh is imduloiiingi 
and whinh is traTort*^ by mim- 
berlesa raTines. 


W 9 « 


U 


Throughout this iounicy of 
abtmi thirk milEs, tfe traveller 
is eubjeeted, at sunrise and ferr 
an bnnr ar two aftOTp to a bittarly 
cold wlndp coming oceonling to 
the season from the east or west, 
and which carries with H portieWfl 
of sand and gravel, the ejects of 
which aro often |fainfnL 
There is nothing to add to'^the 
Elight reference abeady made to 
£i3st-i -GbilzL 

Th& road lies over on undula¬ 
ting plain of p for the moit part> 
waste knd —a ttiuill^ strip only 
on either side of the river Tar^ 
nak being ooenpied by fields 
and cultivation 
'Jaldak lies on a Eondj loih 
dotted with patches of Ibniihw 
wood. 


Midway K^LweenKalAt-i-Ohilii 
and Jaldak runs the boundary' 
hetwetoi tbe DdrAni and QbOoi 
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1 

Cf PIiiA 

' tfKicrtit 

thftBiw. 

Dll- 

ta^ide La 

Miim, 

Tirindar ^ 


17 

ShflliAT-i-Sala ^ 

-ksia 

14 r 

Khail4- AkkaD . 

4418 

1 

Hhhm&ud Eila » | 

1 

1 3845 

la 

KnnrJlliAf F 

1 

3500 

10 


Qeawml 


territories TIio rite U murked 
by an imignlfliatit mafonry 
bridge grer 4 ■mall rivulet whIoL 
here eroili^i tba zmd on lU wsy 
to iikB TUmak. 

The irillagt=« Gn Uiii imwlif 
like tho*^ on the Gluxzif ridu of 
KriAUi-Ghibiit iridely kt 
pumtedLp BJid for the mcMt ^Mirt 
ikr qU ike high rood. 

Bt-fure iwbing Tir&ndA* ii 
Jrioghjp where Major Lumiiden'a 
uiiiiiiDn balled in 1857. The 
iduLHicter of the country imal- 
tercd. 

A ■aukU hjimlet of n few huta,. 
duUDcter of the oountrr much 
the *anie. At iMi tlw river 
ii rinioriexhaiwted, only 
4 aimll linAm trirkling ihnuigh 
the ficntre of iti atciiy rhiuinelt 
Ferar would *eem to iireruU 
barit. 

The rood, *ooii after kaTiiig 
Khail-i-AkhiaD, dirargy# from iho 
river# aiod lendi acrow an 
olaiu of great extent^ riupteg te* 
wardi the Wert- ‘Itia ii tka 
plniii of Kitcdlhir* Tb« water 
here Ii iuiniUed fttmi the 

tgnwti*^° »i|tiedarts hi bniekiah# 

and to rtioJigl j nnprt'gnflted with 
nitre m to ^ nowlioleiotiie* 

road kadi nc^iii the plaiii 
already reforred to* _Ki^diblr 
needi m deecriiitiniL 


The town of Konddhar, situated at the foot of the 
Tamflk mUev» is wpamted from the river of that name 
by a short r*[uge of hflls which divide the lower part 
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of tbe falloy, and run, |iamllol with the river for about 
tw-entj miles. These hills are named the Torfcibii 
Kandiiluir is encompusstxl on three sides by kigh» bore, 
shArp-pomteil rocky mountains, rising abruptly from 
the plain. Tlje open side is that leading to it along 
the valley of the Tomak. 


A considerable portion of the plain of KantliiLir is. 
in ordinary seasons, fortilo nnd w-oll cultivatccL It 
can boast of rich muudows clotheii with green turf, of 
gardens and orchards filled with fruit tree*, of Bolds of 
coni, of barley, of lucerne, and of clover, w'atcred by 
numerous canals conveying through a liroiik in tlio 
hiUs the waters of the Arghoud-^b, one of the tribu¬ 
taries of tbe Helinand. These cultivated lands lie 
chiefly on the south ami west sidi'B of the town. Three 
or four miles from it to the east the travtdli-r enooiin- 
ters a barren and cheerless plain, covt^ted with stones 
and scantily supplied irith water. 


It IS not that there is a defiaont supply of this 
necessity of life. Although, in conswpienoe of the 
dem^d npon them for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, the rivers near Kandithdr diy up during the hot 
weather, there is no want of water, la the meadow 
land round the town it lies within two foot of the sur^ 

face a^d even two miles to the east it (s procurable 
withm sixteen feet. 


Tie to*a of K«.d4h<r » hrgo populous 

form IS that of an oblong Sipjore, two thousand by 
teen hundred yards. 


Its 

six* 


8ko.^ on th, norti .u, of tho oitendw pU 
cnU«i the .bon, ,,, ^ 
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[[ioitnt4iii] caU&d Babn Wall, it is aumouiided by a bigh 
but thill iind wiGak whII, with ninn^rouB Imationa. 
These walls are tiiirtj feet high. The four principal 
bazaars or isireets, leading from a gateway which opens 
nearly in the centre of each face, meet in the middle 
of the town in a laigo oirciihir hiultling covered with 
a dome about one hundred and twenty feet in diameter, 
and called tlw Clairslt This place Ls suiTuiindcd with 
shops, and it is regarded aa the public market-place. 
The Btreets which converge in it divide the town into 
four nearly erjuol districts. The other streets in the 
town are mere lanes, formed by the narrow space 
between liigh houses—houses hir more lofty tliaii 
those in the principal streets. 

The climate of Kanddhjir is very dry, and in every 
respect stiperior to that of Hiadiistiln. In the hot 
wiiafcher the wind, which is generally easterly in the 
morning, comes gradually round to the west by ? or 
8 o’clock, and coiitiuties in that quarter during the 
day. It falls about sunset, and during the oight an 
easterly breeze springs up. In the month of June the 
hot wind very often continues through the night, hut 
this is i^re, and for the most part the nights are cool 
and the mornings very pleasant. 

Grain and most of the necessaries of life are dear at 
Kanddhdr. Firewood too is very scarce. 

It is difficult to Els the number of the inhabitants. 
^^ountstuart Elphinston© declined to make the attempt. 
It seems to be acknowledged, however, that the popu¬ 
lation is in excess of that of Herat. If the Heriitis 
may be estimatedi as it has been, at forty-five thou- 
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eoad, the EnndAhjlris may possibly number sixty 
thousand. This, however, must be regarded merely 
aa nil approximation. 

Heint, Uie westernmost division of AfghlimsMu 
south of the Fnropamisan range, is reached from 
g^TifUlinr by way of Girishk, Famih, imd Sabzwor. 
Tho distance is about four hundred miles, 

Girishk is a fart coramimdiiig the ordinaiy passage 
and summer ford of the river Holmand, which eovera 
the fort to the east. This river, the normal width 
of which is about s hundred yards, rises in flood w'itb 
the melting snow, and in May often attains a breadth of 
one mile. Tlie village, for town it is not, is Bmall and 
insignificant. The position of the fort is importaitt, 
but Captain Marsh, who visited it in 187S, found it 
in n very dUapidated condition. The distance from 
Kondaliar is about seventy miles. Of these the first 
sixteen miles lead over a country inundated by un¬ 
bridged streams; thu ramaiuder over a atony country 
in which water is scarce. 

From Girishk to Formh is a distance of nearly a 
hundred and seventy miles. The road is tolerably 
level, want of water being the chief drawback. Ferrier 
describes Farrah as " a strong and important Eortresa.” 
It stands in the f^fatiin basin on the river Fanah, 
which flows to the westward of it, and which, dry for 
three parts of tho year, attains in spring a width of 
one hundred and fifty yorda. Farmb is enclosed by 
an earthem rampart, o'owned with towers, and sur¬ 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch, which can be 
fl{>ode<l, and with a covered way. It has the form 
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of a pamllEiogram, running north and south, and haa 
two gates. 

As n militniy position it is important, but the climate 
ia insalul^noiia. With a capacity for four thousand 
firs hundred hjouses, not more that! sbrty were habit¬ 
able wiien Ferrier waa there in 1845. Its dilapidation 
has inereased with each succeeding year. In 1873 
Captain Marsh found but twenty huts in the town, 
“ and those all in ruins,’* 

SabzwSr, the nert strategic point on the road to 
Herat, ia fleventy-oiie miles north of Farrah, The inter- 
iiiediate country is undulating/'a vast jumble,'* writes 
Captain Marsh, “ of vaLteya and bills, with small plains, 
inhabited only by a nomadic people.” It lies in a fork 
formed of two branches of the river of the samo name, 
but more frequently called the Hurilt, which, rising in 
the mountains SDuth»cnst of Herat, empties itself cven- 
tnnlly in the Sfstan lake. The position is excellent, but 
the place itself is decayed and weak. Attached to the 
fort is ft village containing perhaps one hundrEd houses. 

Hub north, and ftt a distance of tiinety-tlirce niiloa 
from Sabawnr, and severed from it by a country diffi. 
cult only in the mountainous chain that has to he 
travcTOed, lies Herdt, in a military sense the most 
important city in the territories of the Amfr, It 
deBervoa, therefore, special notice. The following 
dctmrtption is condensed from Feirrier’a History of 
Afghdnistdn, pubbshed in 1858 

” The fortified town of Herat is a quadrangle of 
three and a half miles long on the north and south 
sides, and rather more on the east and west. A thick 
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romiKtrt, constructed of eartU brought from the in* 
tenor of the city, aurrounds it, and forms its defence. 
The height of this rnmpnii; ia not everywhere equal, 
but^ the average may be about ninety feet, and it is 
supported on the inside by counterforts of masonry. 
Earth also has been taken for a distance of one hun¬ 
dred and eight yards beyond the ditch, and used in the 
construction of this work, and being a pure clay it has 
bocome exoscdlngly solid. The rampart has the 
appearance of a long hill surrounding the city, and on 
the crest of it a thick wall has boon built about thirty- 
two feet high, flanked with round towers, which, os 
well as the curtains which connect them with each 
other, are loopholed for musketry. It is only in the 
enormous and massire tnwers at the angles that cannon 
can 1)6 mounted. 

** Generally speaking, the ground from the edge of 
the ditch towards the country, in a radius of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty yards, ia of a marshy nature, 'Water is 
found at a depth of from eight to ten feet, especially 
on the southern side of the city, lor the general 
inclination of the ground is from north to south, 
Streams, which all run oast and a’ost, water the en¬ 
virons and supply the ditch; and it flows out on the 
south side opposite the targe tower which forms the 
angle of the place called Khurj Khakister, or Tower 
of Cinders. 

“ About three hundred yards south of the town is a 
canal with steep banks, supplied with water from the 
Uari-rdd, which is four miles distant from the city. On 
this (^uial are a great mimber of mills. It is fordable 
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only at a few jjainta. Little liridgea, each of a single 
arch, have therefore beoa built at dtSerent pointa. 

There are five gates to the city of Henit.* To 
the north of it near the Meshed gate are two citadels— 
the New and the Old—nearly Joining each other. The 
Srst coinniandB the second, in which ia an enormous 
rotind Tower sometimes used oa a viceregal palace. 

"On the north side, likewise, parallel to tlie walla, 
and about one thouSEuid two hundred and 6.fty yards 
from them, rises the long hill of T^dbingiii forming a 
ridge on tluit aide. Beyond this hill, at a distilnoe of 
about one tLouaand yards, stands one of the most beau¬ 
tiful niosi^ues over built in Asia. It is surmounted by 
nine mlnarota, from the s ummi t of which the interior 
of the town can be aeon. Herat b not ootnmatided by 
any of the hills in the environs; Tdldbtngui, which is 
used as a cemetry, is the higheaU'* 

So fur Ferrier. Eldred Pottinger, who ao nobly 
contributeil to the defence of Herat when it was 
besieged by the Persians in l£t!l7-8, gives n more 
vivid description of the capabilitiea of the place and 
district in his manuscript jonrasl.t He confirms for 
it the title of “ Gate of India.*' Within the country 
immediately about it oil the great roods leading on 
India couverge. By this route alone, he ilectaroa, 
could a wclbequipped army make its way to the 
Indian frontier from the regions of the North-West. 

* S) ajjio writfi Ciiptaili Mnfftlli, tlu^ Aiitbor of 

wlio Tu piipiclil m Ht^nt during ltd hr th« 

P^nijjii IQ ■tat« i\mi nonilMr of the gntw n 

UuLt Uhij mv e&Hpd tiio dinvlAini irlikh tlyef pulnf* 
KHa&diiliir, Mutduha, KibQl^ A'mk, GunignTt mid JifiTdlihrHl. 

t " Wnx in AighiniftazL** 
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AH the mat-eriJiil'j uocussary for the orgiwiiisatioTi of 
a grejit army, and for the formation of its depots, 
are to bo found In tts neighbourhood, Tbe plains 
aro well wateiwl and extniordinarily fertile, Ita 
mines BUpplv lead, iron, and sulphur, Saltpstro 
abounds. Tho willow and the poplar, which furnish 
the beat chnroosl, ftoUriah in every part of the 
province; whilst, he adds, the population could 
supply a number of hardy and docile soldiers to assist 
an mvadcr. The posssasion of Her^t is in fact 
HBceasury to- a sucoessful invasion of India. Its 
possession by the power which rules in India would 
render any invasion of India dangerons to the invader; 
a successful invasion impossible. 

Captain Marsh confirms in the main this view. 
After describing the city and the valley iu which it 
lies, he adds, ** as the land is Fertile and the climate 
good, » few years would turn all this doaeri. into a 
garden," Tanabdry, who visited Herat in 1864, is a 
witness on the same side. He, too, speaks of its 
political importance, of the fertility of the soil sur- 
ronnding it, of its mined condition, of tho hatred of 
its mhabltante for the Afghdns. Even Afghans, he 
tells us, irho settle there become invuriahly anti- 
Afghan in their sympathies. 

Before dealing with the posses lenduig to India, 1 
must ask the reader to return with me to Kandahlir and 
examine the covmti^ south-east by south of that town, 
that is the oountiy between Kandahar and Quetta. 

This route lends straight from Kandahar to the 
angle made by the Ddn as it bends to the westward, 
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followR tlie com-ee of thiit river to a point wliere the 
roarl strikes oflp to M^t Mnndii : it runa thenno along a 
narrow vallnj to the Ghitai hiila, and, oroasing a tong 
barren plain, travomes the KLojak Kdtal pass down to 
the valloja of Kncbak and Pishing thence the road 
to Qiiotta is eaaj. The distance ia one hundred and 
dftj miles. The following is the route in detail. 


Klim* dt FlaiHL 

El«^ 

Dii- 

tukua. 

DcHiriplfioa. 

KkudAliir , 




Mund * 


1 12 

The mwtry fmiwam 
hit snd Mund TTiwaar u tul^^mblj 
firrtilft, %ad wdU populiHiad. 
Tilth btHl ths Tiumok la 
tin rtmiA, 



^ 1« 

1 

1 

1 

The route Ia la#el, tbougli 
brci^ into mruuM, uid &? 

docTowc. TKe riT*r 
ArgbeuDi oiw of tbe tHbutoiiaf 

of (Jn> Httlinand» « croiHH.^ about 
niidwAj. 

MiindA , 

d- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IB 

1 

1 

Tbe mad ctcaph lUrigliiak 

1^4 At oneJemtiaii of 4^1U0 
and dmxndA into tbe vulluf of 
thu^ DM* Hi^rv all eitlUvatiim 
esmam, Tho wnton of tb^ HireiTi 
thoui^ abuudantp are 
ioilno. lt« banka am imfurtiie'F 
thorn ii no grrfun, iind but IHrQa 
€iilfciTat|<m., Tbo populotino ia 
Ktuit¥. Tbia mod Imwm Lhi« 1>^ 
at Taiht^l-Piiib aud hmuRksa 
at ri^bi onjj^lua OErmia on mb, 
ddlatmg, Ibutigli nUbn- liomn 
OcituitTy til Md Ihfandl. 

Oatoi 


14 

From Mi^ to dniai |ia 

A diataaoe of foorto^ 
ocpQM a pimtrj not divmilor* 
13io OwUbi biili an m low lonK 
chttvomI with otonooi cfitroim^jr 
bomn, and intt ttp hj rarbai. 
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Nim* of Fkoe, 

Eliii- 

VAdon. 

ilL»- 

bkDC#. 

1 

H^oription. 

Diind-i-ChilAh . 

4000 

6 

The rofljd rtlllH iustom b, liomti 
plain; but her^p awoet wiitefi 
oflien amrte Gutai, ia to he 

found. 

ChAakah , 

5600 

1 

Fitiiri Dand-i-Q^uMli tlw ruod 
(yreJuallT risea, i*<(|>ei;klljr after 
im un- 

diikting ptflin to tht* foot of tlia 
hilb ChaotalL Herfi thi; tem- 
pemtilre Lb viny pleiiaantp find 
wild pLontB tuid fznits abound. 


From this point to suminit of tie fQiojak Kotftl 
pass is ail ascent of one thousand eight hundred and 
ten feet. The pass, high as it is, is commanded on 
either aide the Khoja A'mnin moiintains. 1 ha™ 
been asBiired by a vei-y high authority, who gleaned it. 
on the Spot, that the pass can always l>e tumed, [iro- 
vided the watei“3 of the Lora do not mn dry. From 
its snnunit tlie descent for the first two milea is very 
steep, but as the more level country is approached 
and the vrUages of the Dehsiiri glon are reached the 
declension, becomes much more moderate. At the 
distance of some twenty miles from the sutnmit lies 
the village of Anlmbi. 

From this place nma for fifteen miles a tolerably 
level road acrosH the Lora river to Haiknlzai, a 
prosperous vilhige on a plain of red clay, in the Pislmi 
valley. From Huikalzat a very fair road lends across 
an easily traversable pass to Kachlak, a distance of 
eighteen miles. Kachlak ia the fir^tt village sitnated 























in Baluclifetati pn^por, in the dintfCt roiid to Quetta. Ae 
to tht* proper boundary of tliai country^ difference of 
opinion would to prevail; but if tbo TukAtd Hinge 
bf witliiTi the border line of Baluchktin* the iict-ua] 
bouiidury will bo I'oproaented by u line drawn iiu** 
modinioly Tiorth of tliiit hill sonward by woat 
cutting tlio road betwt^ii Haidarzai and Kaclilak about 
initlway^* From fCucblitk to Quottii tlie difttauce 
mufit bo about twelve miles. 

Before describing the 1 may for a 

moziient to three citliur phra^s of eome impoitaiice, and 
to which reference wilJ bo made m the subjiequeut part 
of tUia l>ook| mainly tn iiiiirk their sit unit ion in the 
map. Thuii, eighteen miles nBiirly due north of KAbul, 
in the KtSh Damin, lie^ the town of IstlUf^ bL-autifully 
situated, and having, with the hfinileta defjendent upon 
it, II population of eighteen tliousauil Twenty miles 
again north of Istalif, at the north end of I he Koh 
Daman, is CliArffcor, wifli five thousand mliabitijnts, 
carrjdng on a brisk trade with dhirkustau* Lust of aH, 
Btiiuiuu, to the north-weat of Kalud beyond the Dnai 
pass, the summit of wldch attains a height of deveu 
thousand foul' hundriHl feet, and tinder the i^aring 
iiiuw-clad peaks of the Koh^i-Biit^iL eighteen thousioid 
feet above the level of the eea. 

The chief piasea iind routes leading from British 
Imliu into Afglidnbtan are the iQiailiur, the Kiirm, 
the Goimih the Sakhi Sarwar, mid the Bolan. 'rhere 
are others, snuiltefr to which if may l»e necesssiuy' to 

* Thp ^ BiJwrIdiilia, by A W. Bagbe*. 
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refer, but J take these in tbeir orJer, entering tbeia I 
from Britisit territory. 

TI.0 nmd from JaiaiWd tbn.„g[, th, ' 

to Pcshd.-,!,- has baea desoribcij in a previous page. I 
The entranoe of the pass from the Patijjib ig nt ' 
Kadiun, a sjusil village, three iniJea westward of i 
Jamrdd. Between this viUage and l^eshiiwar is a • 
plain, which takes its name after that place, and 

m.akes a gradual ascent of about six hundred feet 
from it to Jamrdd. 


Too distanca from Pasluiwar to Jomrtid is about 
ameen miles. The latter is a sinaU village, siir- 

tonn ed hj a mtid is-aU^ and having near it the niina 

cf a fort built by the Sikhs in 18.3?. I,, is i„ „„ ,e.„e 

profitable as a miUtary im.sition to ati iiunder hom 
fndia, ;ifi it is dependent for its water on the Kabul 
river and the supply of it could always U cut off bv 
the hiU tribes. Tbrne miles to the' west of it is 

.? ■™' ^ ^te of the pass, The approach to 

this 18 extremely formidable. Advancing to it from 

Jamrud. the moiintams on either side gindndly close 
m. After entering rJm gorge of .Kadam, the iridth of 
the y^oy greatly decreases. Little more than lialf a 
mile f^m the entnince it does not exceed four hundred 
an fifty feet, and it diminishes as further progress is 
made. The chffs on either aide are in many idnces 
steep and precipitous, in others practicable on one side 
or the other. ApprocLing Ali Meajfd they are not 
practicable. They rise to a height of about one 
thousand three hundred feet above the plain. 

The difttmice friun Jamnbi r.n .^'li Masjfri is »boiit 


J 
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eight miles. The milfh of the ptisa contrnots greatly 
iti parts, not esceeding foity feet iti some places, 
whilst ra others it covers nearly three hiuidred. It is 
narrowest in the defile teading to the fort of Alt 
Masjid. Here the hills are extremely wild and pre¬ 
cipitous; and, tis previously stated, are entirely im- 
pr«acltcabtc. From their sides formidable rocks jut 
out, comniEuidiDg the enitre glen lielow tlu‘m. From 
that glen the heights tnny well seem inacceseibie. The 
mosque from which the forlri'SS of Alt Jfasjfd derives 
its name is in the valley Itelow it. The main fort 
stands on the stimmit of a lofty hill, isolated and diffi¬ 
cult of access, to the south-west of the rond. It ts 
connt'cted by a weak wall with a smaller fort on the 
same bill. The southern and w’estern faces of lioth 
are, however, comuianded by two hills higher than 
that upon which the fortress stands. Even, tlien, if 
A'li Maejid could not be turned, it offers no iiiBuperable 
obstacle to a determiued enemy. Bui, ns I shall 
show presently, I ho fortress can las liirned. 

Beyond A'U Mnsjfd the nature of (ho defile renmins 
unnltoro<]. For half a mile its width is but little 
affectdl, blit then it gradually inorenses, the hills main¬ 
taining their varie<l character, generally inaceesitible, 
but occasionally easy. Al the Liitaheg valley, nearly 
nine miles from Ali Mnsjid, the nven^ width in- 
ej'eases to a mile and a Inilf. Half n mile further 
pn, however, it diminishes to ten fact or less, with 
per}K<tidicidar hills on either side I 

Half a mile licyond this, the LaniUkhdfUi pass is 
traversed. The width of the road at this point is 

3 • 
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oub hundred and forty feet; the hida oontinuing very 
Bleep, egpocially those on the left. From this point to 
the opening of the pass at Dtika, the width ranges 
from three hnndi-yd to two hundred feet, the hiila being 
ste..-p on either side. The road lies tlirough the bed 
of the river, and except at the L^ndahaim pass the 
gradient is gonemUj easj. 

Difficult tia the Kliaihar f>ass 13 , it can be tiiraed.' 
For inatfinee, by the Tatara road, ivhich enters the 
hills about nine mdes north of Jamriid, and keeping 
north of the Khriibar range falls into the JaluliiMd 
road at Dika. The Abkimna road, the Km-apa mad, 
the Shah BitgjJdi road, also avoid A^h Alasjid, and 
are traverKnble. , 

To the west of the Khmbar is the route by the 
Kiirm rjver. Thai, the starting point for this route, 

IS a villj^ in the Kdliat district, eixty^six Tiiilea soiitb- 
weat of the station of tlmt name, which, again, la 
tiin-ty-aevcn miles south of Feshdwar. Prom Band it 
bea forty-two miles due north. The distance between 
[Iial and Kiibul and Thai and Ghazni ai-e. respectively 
one hundred and sixty-eight, and one hundred and 
njnety^two miles. The road far the first fifty miles 
to the Kurm fort lies through a fertile though 
unhea thy country. Tlie fort is strong, but not de¬ 
fensible against modern artillery. It ' is a place of 
.ome importnuce, having been the scat of a pmvinrial 
government in the time of the Ghorian sovereigns; i 
^d in a military sense it retaina tliat iinpoHance still. 1 
From the Kfirm fort to Haidar Khail. where the route I 
strikes mro the Ghazni and Kfibnl road, the distance 1 
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IB one hurnlre<l and tvi eiity milcB : thence to fihaKnl 
twGnty'tmiles. The direct rond to Klihul EtrikeB 
off at Kdj^ht, eighty miJcs from the Kiirm fort. 

The district of Kdrm i& one of the most fertile in 
Afghitnistan. 

The Gomnl route is the nest tlint doserrefl uttentioii. 
Tills route Itsids from Dprd-lshmail-.Kli(ln to Ghnstui 
iind to Kimihihili'. From Deril-'Ishmiul-h-liati to Tank 
within our frontier the liktunoc? ie forty-two miles. The 
entrance to the Gonial pss ia siiti'CO miles to the 
westward of Tank, The road llirougti the pass follows 
the river Gomal, which ia behoved not to be formid¬ 
able, to Arsiik, u village on that river. From Arsi^ 
to GhaKid, by a roml skirting the MnhaiM VszM 
country, are 'sixteen mm-chea; from Arsuk to Kan- 
ddluir, by a south-weaterly route, eighteen marcheB. 
On both routoB provisions are abandant, hut the tribea 
might lx> lioatile. 

Of the other rontoB between the Gomal and the 
Bolan the Snkhi Sanviir Beems alone to demand 
special notice. Sakhi Sarwar Uea thirtyfive miles 
Bouth-weet from Deni-Ghazni* Kliin. From it to the 
further end of the pass at Ihikni tho distance is 
about sixty-seven miles. The pitss is narrow and 
difficult, " No camels, fidly laden," says MacGregor, 
“ can travel by this route, and it is difficult even for 
half-laden ones; no two horsemen can go abreast up 
the ascent, but have to dismount and lend their beastB, 
.No Bupplioe arc procnrahle from the month of 
the pnsfl until the village of Rikni, in the Khetoln 
countiy, is reached." I hare been asBured, however, 
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that since ties lioscriptioi, ,™s panned, a traversable 
ttMil has been ninde ep the pnee by the British nulho. 
ntles „t Deri GhSzi Khin. A rend has „ls„ b«, 
made ep the Charehm- pass te the Shim plain, from 

th''% 1®'^'“"’ emietry is open to the bend of 
the ..akhi Sarwar pasa A praeticaUe road from 
ftijanpur ami Jlitliankdt to TaU Cbitiali and Piahfn » 
tlm. available. Althongh it has never been traversed 
by Bnropeana jt is biglily spoken of by native,!. 

t IS ivorthy to be noted that the vliole of the 
astern portmn of this ronte paaaes thrangh the land, 
of the Kal™- Pathins. n.e eastern portion traverse, 
the land, of Lagbiri BiMchia and the Khetrias-^ 
«n UKlependent tribe, half Bihlehi and half Afghan. 

I eome aotr w, the BoUn. To the entrance to tin. 
p .a. near tadm-, there are tivo routos-the one start- 
2 from Rajanpdr. and procmaling by Deri Bibtilc 

Of lltTl ' “ '’f •'"bbImMd- 

comparatively open and easy tor all arms, .md th.t by 
the possessmn of Qneltn connnand it ^ 

mW 0,7" ™ 

^^ of ;h ” toador a general 

Q ettmon the Afghan side of the Dolan, that nrmr 
pnssesse., » ^,e from trhich it can operate agninsi 
^mns, vnlnerahle aed impartim. portion. „r,hs 

names oMT j o Pre^nosa mdiealed by the 

DArnes of KandaMr and Herat. 
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I turo nnw to tLe ppoplp of Afgbanistjin, to tho 
tribes «rho occupy the countiy, ntitl li^bo command 
the ptwsee, Tlie subject Inis been treated at great 
lengtii by Mount Stuart Elpliinstone, by Ferrier’—who 
quotes largely from AbdiiUaL Xlidn, of Herat,- by 
Bellew, and by many others. 

Following Abddlkh IHian imd other Afghiin writerB, 
Ferricr is disposed to believe that the Afghnua rep re- 
Bont the lost ten tribes* and to claim for them descent 
from Saul, King of Israel- Amongst other writers con- 
curring in this view may be mentioned thu honourt'd 
name of Sir William Jones. On the other hand, 
Professor Dom, of Kharkov, who eiarnmed the sub¬ 
ject at length, rejects thi-s theory. Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc clasaefl it in the same category as tho 
theory of the desoent of thoBomiina frotn the Trojans. 
The objections to AbdiiUnh Khan's view have Wn 
recently expressed, fittingly and foreihly, by Prufonsor 
Dowson, in a letter to tho IVmes. “ U,’* writes that 
gentleman, “ it were worthy of consideration, it is stiil 
inconsistent with the notion that the Afghilns are de^ 
acendftiits of the lost ton triboH, Saul was of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and that tribe was not one of the 
lost ten. There remains the question of feature. This, 
no doubt, iiOB its weight, but cannot prevail against 
the more important question of language." Professor 
Dowson then proceeds to show that the AfgMn lan¬ 
guage has no trace of Hebrew in it, and concludefi by 
pronouncing the suppositiDii that in the course of time 
the whole Afghiin race €s»uld have changed their 

h\Tigimgn an ** tOO 
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The clwtirt formings the AfgMn nution proper Jirc 
very tiiiineroiis. Including the Patliiias?—%vho, thougli 
descended from the same stock, speaking the some 
languagej following the same religion, observing the 
same custom s, and in]ial>Ititig the mme country* are 
not recognized as pme AfgliElns hj the Afghans— th^y 
are said to mimber two milliDTi three hundred and 
fifty-nine thousancL The Mahomedans who are not 
Afghiinsr to be presently refeiTed to, ntiinber one 
milbou two hundred and fifty thousand j and the non* 
Mnhomedans perhapB five hundred thousand. These 
are diatiuct from the feutlatorj tribes ijorth of the 
Hi n du Kush, who anjouni in number nearly to eight 
hundred tionaandL 

The Afghan genoaldgies trace the four tribal clivt- 
siona of their nation to Snj'ubaii, Ghiirglidsht, Bitni* 
anti Karlch, the four sons of Kyse Abd-u-mslnd. Bitt 
Afghan legends are not to be depended upoUi aurl the 
fact stands out tiuit although the sitiU figure in 

the genealogies, the divisions are no longer used. 

The principal tribes nrtj the Diirdnis, the niiilaniSt 
the Kilkars, the Wardnka, the Po\indahfl, and the 
BcrdunituSi all subdivided into many bi^anehes- Of 
these trilies the DiSrinis and the Ghilzaia are the 
most powerful—'the former from the possossion hy 
rheir clan of the sovereignty; the latter from thdr 
considemble Diimhers and their sturdy independenoe 
of clvaracter. 

The Diimnis are supreme in soutli and south*weateni 
Afgham&tdn. Klphinstone makes five divisions of 
their temtory. These are bounded on the north by 
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tlw Pnroparaiann range, on tlie weat bj n fttuidj deacit 
acpamting them from Persia; on the Routb-weat by 
Sfstjin; on the sou tit by Shorrihalt and the Khoja Am- 
rdn range ; on the onfft, without poeWRaing nny niitnraJ 
boundary, their territory joins tin* latuls of the Ghilraia. 
It thuH comprises Ferrah and the places between It and 
KandAhdr, Inehiding, or partially' including, KandAliir 
itaell. 

Little is known of the onrller history of this (.riba. 
Ontil the time of Ahmad Shih — of him who fought 
and gained the third battle of Pdtilpat — they were 
known as the Abdali, from AlohU, their reputed 
founder. In eonsequenoe, it is said, of A tiream, 
t Altmad Sbdh changed the name to Durdni, taking 
I himself the title of Sh^h DuH Diirin. They are 
B divided into two great branches, the Zireh and the 
■ Pnnipd. the names of the two grandsons of AltdiJ. 
|f From these branches sprang nine clans, four from 
Zirak and five from Panjpa, 

Of these nine clans the Pfipnlatye is the chief; and 
it is from the eldest branch of the Pdpaliye — ^the 
Ssdozye. that procecilcd the Icgitimnlc sovereigns who 
ruled Afghdnistdn in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It U probable that from the very infancy 
I of the tribe this branch was snpreiiie, for their title 
to that supremacy was recognized by one of the first 
of the Safnvi Idngs of Persia. The privileges »c- 
eord(4l to them by the general consent of the ctan 
were enormous. Their persons were sacred; no 
^ punishment could be inflicted upon them ezeepi by a 
member of the family : nor could the head of the 
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Abdili clan himself pnm sentence of deivth upon a 
Sadozje. Bnt time has leeaened these privileges* 

The clan next in importance to the Sado^^yea, and 
exceeding it. in numbers, is the Banikzye. The mast 
diBtmgnished branch of this clan is the Maliomeckysv 
It waa the FepreRentarive of this branch* Dost Ma- 
harnnuid Klian, who Hupplanted the Sadozyes, and it k 
its representative, Shir Ali, who now ridea in Afghdn- 
istdn. 

The purpose of this book does not allow me to 
follow the remiuning branchea and collateral issues of 
the Bnninis. It will suffice to state that they are the 
moat ci’t'ihzeil, the most tolerantp and the moat popular 
of all the Afghan tribes ; aud the mle of a member of 
their clan is univereally acquiesced in, 

^ext in importance to the Duranis, iu some respects 
even surpassing them in importance, are the Ghilzms. 
Stubborn, revengeful, jealoiiB of the Duranfs^ yet 
faithful to them when warring against a foreign 
enemy, the Ghilzaia have played, and must always 
continue to piny, a great rflle in the histoiy of their 
country. The lands they occupy include the cities of 
Kabul and of Ghazm', They extend from the lofty 
plateau north of Kandahar eastward to the Siilimdni 
range, and they stretch down the Kabul river to Jala* 
Idbail. Boughly spefiJang* their country may he said 
to form a par idle] ogram of which the length is about 
a hundred and eighty and the breadth about eighty- 
five miles. Several of the valley b tenanted by tbein 
run up to the HindiUKdsh and the 3af^d-Kob- 

Tbe Ghilzaifl have a great past* la the btjgiiinmg 
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of the last century this tribe coTiqaereci Persia* st^aited 
a king on the throne of lapahiitii ami routed the 
nmiiefl of the Ottoman Porte* Tliu third king of the 
race was expelletl from Peraia hj N4dir Shiili- But 
they did not resign all hope of iiUimato victoiy* A 
repre^ntative of the claiii AbiliSridiiiii KIihh* struggled 
mibaeqiiently for the throne. Fortune did not favour 
him* and with his failure the pent-up fooling of 
hatred for the Duruuls greatly subsided. The rivalrj% 
which formerly extended t-o the whole triboj shows 
itiielf now merely iti outbreaks of personal fctdtng- 
Not only ia the aovereignty of the repreflentAtivc of 
the rival clan admitted* but in all matters affecting 
the independence of the country that representative 
has had no more demoted followera than the imcient 
rivals of hia own tribe* 

The Kakan? occupy a mountainouB rang© alnjut a 
hundrefl miles square in the south-east of the country. 
They itro in appearance and behaviour jierfect savages. 
It IE chiefly owing to the extreme wildness and law¬ 
lessness of thL^ tribe that the Tall (HiatiAH route to 
In din has been for so many years dosed. They are 
said to be broken up into small sections] not acknow^ 
ledging any one head* and scarcely recogniang the 
Amir. 

The VTardaks dwell iti cidtivnted volleys bounded on 
tlirce sides by the Ghilaiii country and on the west by 
the Ghor moiintains. They nre, by coniparisoti, a 
quiet] obedient tribe* devoted to agneultnre,. 

The Povindalis are a tribe of soldier merchatiU* 
nujnberiiig about 12^000. Twine every year their 
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canivana leave Ghazni for Hind^lstan and retiiri], ' 
carrying merdiandise^ and figliting tlieir ivaj, if neces- 
flnry, through the paasea. Thty carry their tmde 
likewise to the other great oentrea of central 
such Jifi ricirat* Kandahar, Kabul, and Bokhara, They 
are one of the institutions of Afghdiiistatii their tnide 
hayiiig contitiued now, on the same basis as that m 
winch it now exists, for nearly four hundred yoara. 

The Bnraiclm occupy Shonibak, a country about ' 
sixty miles Btjuiiro between the Khdjali Auimti range 
and PishJn. They are a simple people, passeasing 
many oamela, which they use to draw the plough. 

Pishm is inhabited by the Tor Taring. Their prin* 
cipal occupation in agriculturej for which they use 
bullocks, though camels are plentiful* The valley is 
sixty miles long by thirty, and very fertile* Aimther 
tribe of the Tarins, called the Spin Tarfna, possess, 
the country extending from the vicinity of Pishfn to the 
Sdlimani range. This cotmtiy includes the long valley 
of Zaionrd and the open plaina Tall arid Cbutmlh 
These people are considered bmve and inoffensive* 1 
The Ha Inaras and the Aimaks dwell in the lofty | 
regions of north-western Afghanistan, stretching as 
far as the country above Heriit. The Hazaras are 
Tartars by descent, simple-hearted, and differ much 
from! the Afghiin tribes* Iti physiognomy they more 
resemble the Chinese* Although Mahomedans, they 
belong to the Shi^Lh persuasion, and give but a qualified 
aUegiance to the Amir, The Aimaks are a cognate ^ 
tribe, of Moghol origin* The women of lioth tribes 
have great influence, and go unveiled* 
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Iti ftdiliiiou to tlieBO races there dwell in Afghiin- 
ifltan the Kuzilljesliis, n race of Peif^iiui ilescent, 
gencriilly rcBident in towns, anti constituting na it 
were ilie bulk of the more intolleotiml mithllo clfles- 
They are better edncited than tho Atgliana. Their 
intelligence ia appivront from the fact that the Afgluin 
artillery ia prlncijially recruited from their ranks. 

In a sonicwhot lower atmtum of society are the 
Hindkis, or men of Hitulil descent settled in Afgliin- 
iatdii: and in one lower fttUl, are the Jnts—probably a 
Mnhomednti branch of the great fniiiily of the 
Whilst the Kuzilbilahia are mostly mereliEinta^ trader, 
and physiclfliia ; and the Iliudkis hankeru; the data 

aiiB farm-s^orvant&i or 

r turn now to the tribes inhabiting tho nortb-esfitem 
part of the country, encloaeil Iwtwoen Hindd-Kuab, 
^the Indus, the Salt Range, and the Sdliiniim. These 
Itribes are conipreliended tinder the general name of 
i Berddrani, hnt they are more often spnken of by the 
* distinct nnmea of the clans into wMch they nre divided. 
1 flhid! deal with them according to the order from 
east to west in which they occupy the country. 

I rnuBt begin by riMninditig the render that, using 
general terms, our north-west frontier may bo do* 
Bcribcd aa an irregiiUr line, following the forma of the 
mountains which aeparate the interrening vidley from 
the river Indus. The tribes who occupy the woatern 
elopes of thoaf mountatna are subjeci to the AinEr uf 
Kabul. Those on the eairterti slope, overlooking the 
Indus valley, are practically independent. 

The Kagan valley, some Twenty mile* broud, occu* 
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piee tte splice between iCishiniT and tlie indfipendent 
Eohfcitnni tribes, and forms the eastern rno&t point of 
nnr frontier* The tribes JcHJfited liere occupj the 
BUclc Mountain, east of the Indus. Thej are princU 
pnlly the Ha,«unza] and EnhiatSnia, with a spriuUing 
of Gbaf^drzais and Sw^tls, eimpmnts from the aelgh- I 
boiirin^^ hills and yaliejs. They nan collect from Two 
tliiiufiand to three thonsand fif^liting" man i but iiief 
have sliDwn on two twjcasioiis that as warriors thev 
are not fonnidahle. 

Below EagSn, but west of the Indus, in the Ydanfm 
CO HD try, directly opposite Hajyira^ at a corner of the 
Peshiiwar valley^ is the Afaliilban mountain. The dia- 
trict in which this mountain rfaea howlera on Tauiwiih 
the cliief t«nvii of U'^hich ia Anib, on the IndciSr find its 
ruler is tributary to the British Qoveriiment, Ou thr | 
Kifitem slopes of Mahaban are the AinaKais, coitrjilin>|l 
one thonsaurl two litnidre<l fipfliting" men; oa tlirl 
nortliem slopeg the Atm.anKais, one thonSEind tirul 
hnudi'ed strfing; and on the southern slopes^ over^ 
looking the Gusapzsu plain, are the Jnduus, able i 
muster two thousand five hum]rod warrioi^^ 

I mined lately north of the Muhaban ranpe is the ^ 
valley of Chamla. CJiamhi is jxslitically a |>art of 
Biincr, to which it is joined by a spar of the CTiird 
nin nil tain, ]t is acces,^ible from the Yuardzai plain by 
several passes, but, of these the pasi^eff of Aiubcla and 
Mnhindara are the easiest. The tribes inhabiting the^^- « 
vaJJeys luilong to the great YuSiif/Jii elan. They i^rr I 
estinmted to be able to turn out about sir thonjsnd | 
fighting men. A 
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Hdiltnl fituongat tliese tribes ara the Himb'iwti'urJ 
fniurtics known its the SHdnm Wtibiibw. They necupy 
the I'ilhigt' of Slhbid, nnd fire bit.tt?rly hoatilo to tho 
Britisli. It wftH to pimiflli tlieui that ihe AuiUla cain- 
pai|ju of I8fi3 was uiidertnken. They nre aaitl to bo 
able to mitster one tbotisund two liundreii fightiDjf men. 

Xortb of B»bi^*r Is the extensive valley of Swat, in- 
ha lilted by branches of the Ako^sni Yifeafzais. The 
Swat valley has ft length of some seventy miles, anil a 
breiulth varying frotii a few hundred yards to ton 
miles. The south-western portion of it is sepamted 


from British territoty by n range of hills extemltug 
from the Biin^r boi-der to the Swat river, where it 
emerges from the hills into the Vifaafaai plains. Of 
the eleven passes by which it is connected with this 
plain, three only, those of Mora, Shnkot, and Multi- 
Ich.'ind, are considered easy. ** Swat,” says Dr. Bel- 
lew," in a little pamphlet from which I have often 
quoted, " Swat is a very important country in con¬ 
nection with the approach to India front the norlh- 
weat. Thrtmgh it, by Baiilwar and the Hindiiraj pa-- 
into Kilniir, is the main route to ,Jalalabad and ICihnJ, 
Alexander the Great and the Emperor BaUr both 
eutertKl India by this rtaite, and it has also Iwi-n iiflt d 
by columns of most of the invading armies of the 
Gbaznivldos mid Moghols,” The Swat vtdley mimbers 
a pijpulutioii of about one Uundrtai tboiisnud, and, in- 
clmling the contiguous tribes of BajJwwr and D£r, can 
turn out eighteen thmiiiaml fighting men. 


"Uwr Flitijiil) Faindvr.” bj h PaniAt OflkM. CoLartto. ISSS. 
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Botweeii tlie Kabiil Surit risers, to the nortJ 
west of PesLiiwftr, is thp mimtry iDliubited by thJ 
ATobmar.rts. “The low. hare hills l^og tho.j 

rtve™,’* says UeMmv, »rii,e towards the north into thJ 
ofty Kolnmor mountain which forms the boundarv*' 
between the Motimauds and the Tarkilani's of Baiawnr, 
owuriU Kabul thtise hills open on the Jahiliitwd pliiiti 
rtnd the Kmmr valley, whilst townnU Peshdwur tlmv 
n ut on the Dodba plain (m the an^Io of the jiinctioli 
between the Swat and Kabul rivers), which is British 
temtoiy Towards the south the Mohmands occupy 
f ^»np of hUls on the right bank of the Kabul river, 

‘"cli-in Its course throughtheircoimtry.Ls thusentirely 

1 .r J- 

to Irrt . K^nmppa routes from Peshawar 

u a 1. re erred to in a previous page as routes 

olT T-k . ■>“ 'I- l«»k 

to the Khaiw p!!lsr°Thcra"^^ ’'eateru entmnce 
Th« ctT + -n • * J are a very powerful clan. 

tho T «^ividetl are caUed 

tho rT “'’' “ «■“ tl« Khivnzai, 

Their %bti.g 

strengtli has been oaloularinl «+ f.„ * z. ■ ^ 

•hou»,«l ™,„. Tieir alii,!. , “ 

cha^ied “ TT xr l however, cnn Ih> pur- 

h<H,£^Vt tlie; "f 

prwtiiute «nr thinj, ,r tiU ‘ " 

tmtive oflSciai, who knows th ^ ^ 

b ^tio knows them web, say^, . You have 
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only to put a rupee in your eye and yon may look at 
any Molimnnd, mini nr woEttan.* ” The MohmnndB 
Bto nominally subject to the Amir, but they pay him 
no taxes, and are really independent. 

Tilts extensive hiU region betwtsen the Kdbul river, 
round the spurs projecting from the eastern end of 
the Snf6d-KoL to the Ki1rni valley, ns far ns the 
Pewdr puss, is occiijiied, by the Afndfa, the Arakzais, 
and by Zwdimtikhts, Aigliuns, and Tone. The Airidi 
territory begins from the right bank of the Kabul 
river, and extends for fifty miles due south in contact 
with British teri-itory the whole distance. A tongue 
of Afridi territory mteqxjses between Pesliawar and 
Koliut:, directly interrupting the eoinmunicatton be¬ 
tween the two places. This tongue is traverseii by the 
Kohiit pass, some fifteen miles in length by four in 
breadth. We pay the AfrldLs & subsidy to keep this 
pass opu for us, but the arrangement is a Imd one. 
The AfHdis will not allow the road to he improved, 
and though neither steep nor difficult, it is much 
obstructed by huge rooks. The connection of the 
Afridis nith the English has caused much bloodshed, 
and has necessitatefl many expeditions—the last being 
tlmt undertaken nearly a year ago against the Jiiwfiki 
Afrfths, who hold the eastern tower on the crest of 
the pass.* There is a good gun road from the crest 
of the pass into Kohat. 

The Afridfe can send twenty thoussmd men into the 
field. They are the beat armed and most warlike of 

* The centre tower U held Hjr the Banjjuh tribe i the weetern 
be the 9tp4h«. 
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all the frontier tribes. They are quite independent of 
the Amir. 

Their nBighboiirs, the Arakzais, are nearly as 
nnmerotts. They oocupy the country south of the 
AfricliE, and spread on to the Kxlrrti Talley, along the 
eastern and southern offshoots from the Saf^d Koh, 
They can muster eighteen thousand armed men. They 
are independout of the AmJr, and trade directly with 
the British, 

The Zwaimukhts, the Afgli£ns, and the Toria, the 
noiT. neighbours of the Amkznis, occupy the KUrm 
valley as far os the Powar pass. They are subject 
to the Amir* They can bring eight thousand men 
into the field. 

The Yadris, who next demand attention, occupy 
the country to the west, of the tranS'lndus frontier 
from Thai in Miransmi to the Gomal pass. They hold 
both aides of this pass, which is the great'route by 
which the trade of Afghfiniatan and central Asia passes 
into ^ India. They muster about twenty ihoiisimd 
fighting men. 

Below the Vadrfa are the Shinlnls and Ashtaranfe- 
The former ocqiipy theTakht-i-Sdlimdn, or Kaisagarh, 
and the hills a'hich Butround its base, ^hey can turn 
oat about four ihousand fighting men. Agriculturists 
by pursuit, they are likewise plunderers by profession, 
an ^ are constantly warriTig on their neigh bo iiTH. Id 
t IT country is Zirkdni, from which the great eum- 
vans Stan for Kandahar. 

The AehtSfdid.s occupy the Siilimdn range from a 
little eolith of the Tukhi-j-Sillinutn to the Khdri 
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on the D^ra Ishmail frontier. They are a amaU tribe 
nmiibering about one thousand wurnora. The Kh^ 
pasa is the flouthevn limit of the Independent Patli^ 
trilies. South of this point come the Baluchis, who 
are partly independent, settled within the Britiah 

border. „ 

Such ore the frontier tiibes. " lu general terms, 
wTites Dr. Bellow, whose long and varied service on 
the frontier invests bis opinion wdth the highest 
nuthority, “ in general terms they may be deaon^d as 
utter barbartans (some perliaps less so Uian others), 
steeped in the grossest ignorance. By birth they are 
savages, by profession robbers. Beyond the care of 
their flocks and fields, they follow no industrial pur* 
t suits. Under no authority nt home, they are con- 
f atantly at fend with each other, and at hostility with 
4 their neighbonrft. Murder and robbery are with them 
f mere pastimes; revenge and plunder the occiipatton of 
I their lives. The circumetanoes under which they Uve 
I have endowed them with the most oppoaite r^nalitieS" 

I an odd mixture of virtues and vices* 

" Thus they are hardy, brave, and proud; at the 
same time they are faithless, cunning, and treacheroiia. 
Frugul in thtfir own habits, they are hospvtablu to tlic 
stranger and charitable to the beggar. The refuge 
thev w-ill protect and defend with their lives, but the 
iniiooent wayfarer they will plunder and sby for the 
pleasure of the act. Patriotic in a iugli degree, and 
fuU of pride in moe, yet they will not scru]de to 
! betray for gohi their most sacred interests or their 
nearest relations. Professedly they are Mahomme- 

4r * 
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dans, but their Imowledgo of ihe religion is very hazy, 
Bnd they never hesitate to set aside its tenets when , 
they happen to be opposed to their desires or Interests, 
They are nevertheless extremely bigoted, are entirely I 
controlled by their priests, and are at all times ready | 
for ftjoW (crusade), be the infidels black or white. ; 

*' Beonre ia the recesses of their mountains, they' 
have from time immemoml defied the authority of alll 
governments (h^rbliroiis governments) that have pre^I 
<^d^ ua on this frontier, and, gathering courage from 1 
their success, have for oenturies been the terror of the 
peaoifiil cultivators on the plain, whose crops and 
Cattle, w^hose maideDs and wiveB, th^y liay^ looked 
poo as fair game for plunder. Lastly, disunited by 
rantual jealousies and clan fends, they are Incapable ' 
^ themMlvea of comhining in n cominon enterprise f 
w mt cm their hills; but they have never failed, j 
on e paasage of invading annies from the west, to ' 

*nountain retreats to swell tbef 
V ^ ^ P underers, in the hope of reaping a rich , 

harvest in the plains <if India.'* 

Such is the character of the tribes. In the cliapter ' 
thoT ^ ^e^oted to tho review of the action of 

frontier, I shall h&vs 

much to say of their conduct. 
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CHAPTER n. 

HISTOBICAI*.—TUB OHAiSmCE PEBIOl>. 

XT the oldest European authority 

LOCOBmsGtoHanway.t^^ _ 

fho treats of the Afg r Herit embraocd 

»th» ^ 

ovarda the end of the ^ remainder of the 

^giou, and oommumcated it to Uie remai 

Wgbdn people, _ Tranaoxiina i^ere 

At this period of Simini Their 

governed *’ this house would 

capital was BokhAro. T 7 Central 

Beem to have extcnde over ^ ^ AfghinistAn, 

Aaia^cludinglhecovmtijBOwl^n^ ,,, 

It lasted a hun^^ -nd of whieh 

during that penod ^ a protninenoe. 

I am about to treat fiwt B ^ SiljnAof,li*<3 
Abdihmelek, fifth pnuce o gjave, 

raised to hi^ upon him 

named Alptegin. an ^ AWfilmelek died m 

the the high officers of sUto 

the year Odl- On bis 8 ^ij^ra of 

a«embled to choose a successor from tue 
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tlia royiil family. Every chief j with the e:iceptiDia of 
Alptegfaf voted for Mans dr* Maiuidr oonaequeutly 
ascotidod the throne^ Hti at ouce showed Lis sense 
of Alptegin’a adverse vote by depriving him of his 
government. 

Other persecutions foEowed tliis urhiti-arj act, and 
Alptegm* findiug Ids lifo thi'eatenod, rebelled- Fol¬ 
lowed by aomo thi^ee thousand Tdrkis he escaped to 
Ghaacni, md prodamiing himaeLf ludepundent, bade 
do&mce to the Samanis* The inhahkauts of llcrdt, 
of Sistan^ and of Qulkht remained faithfid to the 
Sfmiiids ; but those of the eiistern parts niUicd round 
AlptegTD;^ and enabled him to bid dcflance to Iiis 
liege lordp For fourteoii years he maintained and 
strengthened hia position. 

On the death of Alptegto, in A.D. 97(J, a Tdrkl 
slave, named Sabidchiginp who, it ia said^ had married 
his daughter^ succeeded him.* Ii waa in the reign of 
this prince that the oouittries now kno'^VD as Afghiln- 
istjln and India came first into contact. Whatever 
may have been tlie provocation, the invasion came 
from the side of India. 

At that time Jaipdl was R£jd of the country now 
known as the Panj&b^ but then called Labor. His rule 
extended from MtUtan to Kashmir, and from Sirhind 
to the plain of Pcs hi war. It would appear that the 
establishment of an independent Mahomedan kingdom 
bI GlauenE Lad alarmed this Uindfi ruJcr for tha 

■ Fflritbta fftzLtti that pqh of Alptegin^ wai kil unmediatfl 

■Q£c«uor ; bat that he Lt^ only twft y«k-ra, the kingdom ta 

hii biother-is-kw, Sabokt^gin." 
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aecunty of liis dominions, and tins elam lind been 
inqr(?aeed by tbn continued and unchecked raids of Im 
nDighbovus. He determined, therefore, to anticipate 
more active proceedmgB on their part by ^Qiniug 
himself the invader. He croeaed the Indus, then, with 
his army, and moved over the plain which sep- 
rfttes Peshiwar from Jamrud, There he was met by 
Saboktagin. Before, however, the tivo armies eonid 
engage a furioue tempest supervened. This storm so 
disconcerted JaipiU that ho offered to treat for peace. 
Snbaktagfn was at first imwilJiug, hut in the end he 
agreed to permit hie enemy to retire across the Indus, 
on condition of yielding at once fifty elephants, and 
paying, on his return to Uhor, a considerable sum tor 
the expenses of the war. Jaipiil comphod with the 
first oondition, but evaded the second. 

Indignant at this breach u£ faith, Sabaktogin, who 
had returned to Gbazol, resolved to enforce the cot- 
dition. Ho therefore once again marched towards 
Peshawar. To meet the coming danger, Jaipiil m- 
TOkcd the aid of the EAjds of Delih. of Ajmir of 
Kalinjar, and of Kandoj. This aid was readi y 
f afforded, and at the head of a large and well*fippointod 
I forefl, Jaipdl marched to the Peshiiwnr plain, and took 
up a position at Lughmdn. Upon him here encamped 
Sabaktagrn issued from the Kliaibar pft.5s. The force 
of the Ghazni chieftain consisted largely of cavalry. 

' Keeping the enemy’s wings in check with his marks- 
mon, Snbaktagin made repeated and contmuous charts 
with his horse on their centre. When he thought this 
sufficiently shaken be ordered a general assault along 
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the whole line. The cdect was deciswie. The Indian ' 
army was heateii; their eamp fell into the liandfi of 
the victor, and by Mm the countrj up to the banks of I 
the Indus was annexed- A irii steel oCBcei\ at the bead ’ 
of ten tholigand horse^ was appointed Groveraor of i 
Peshnwar,* 

Thus secure on Ms eastern frontieCj Sabaktagin set 
to work to extend and settle Ma own dominion!. 
Kandibar was occupied and annexed* Shortly after¬ 
wards he summoned to Bokhib'a by Ndh, or Noah, 
the reprcfiontatiTG of the Samnni kings, to quell a re^ I 
bellion in that country. By the intervention of Sabak-| 
tflgin the rebelHpn wns qnelled, and whilst he Mmee™ 
was confirmed by the S^mani in his owii governmentM 
that of Khoni^n was confided t-o Ms son Hrilhmdd J 
Babaktagin died when returning from tMs expedition.! 

Saljiiktagin,’’ writes Fcrrler^ quoting, as 1 under-1 
stand, from Abdullah Khan, of Heiiat, “ may be con* 
sidered as the first sovereign who reigned over ^ 
Afghdaiatan properly so called | hut the Afgbins, in ^ 
GOtiderjuence of hia Tartar origin, looked upon hho 
ami Ids descendantft as tyrants and usurpers^ and 
thought little of his good deeds and the benefits he 
conferred upon them/' The truth of this judf^aMt 
i« borne witness to by the revolt of the Ghibaia occur' 
ring in t he ruign of his su ccessor. 

The natural successor of Sabaktagtii vvati his eldest 
?iOii Aliihniiidt then in his thirtiel h year, Out< Mabmdd 
was absent from ibe capital lU bis goveiTmient of 


• - Periilita,^ toI. i- 
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Ni.hSp<.r (in KhottisJn) i *» 

men of the goToinment oatba o g 

proioisoa of support- ^rinco * burdT, 

But Mahintid was a very capable p ■ 

“ f LTij-LTri I nft crudlCi ^iCCllfltOIIl'Ci t 

ftctiyo, a warrior Etoth tua ciau e, 

1 '^„D Tiift ciwTi innate pouer. 

” .tr o,po.u.n . .. 

Lu.r. He contented himself by 

b™ thntthe task of governing the 

bad obeyed Ids father ^rfadn: that 

hat that he might manage B,UkU a ^ 

i, be Wd yield the remainder 

IshimUl vefiiaed! nhereapoi. Mahm^ie^^^ 

i?:fh:rir?:ur^ti::dd™ 

The victor, isbnidil. who wa. 

l on^rpm ^ 

kindness and consideration. • tin * eassal of 

the long 0 ct ^ ^ AbiSl Mansur, encoii- 

the sovereign of tliat coniurj, l,rutbers, 

^ by the eoiites. »^7;„tTila.n Bdg. to 
nomiaated a ^ remonatmted. 

the govemoralnp ^ ^ ^„„1J Balkh, 

HdZ&mt^d that the favoim. of hi- suaemin 
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nauftt be divided; that, on that ficconnt. he had deemed it I 
right to bestow Ghazni upon one who had always heeot 
a good and faithful aervant to his lord- This conduct^ 
on the part of Abdi Mansdr was fniught with mill to 
the house of which he was the repneseiitative.* Whilst i 
Mahmdd, failing again in a concilmtoi^ policy, mlfledij 
an army to watch events, treason wa.s bunily at wort j 
m the camp of his rash and inflated suzerain. Ths 
*' gtsod and faiiltful servant." Tiizan B^g, to whom I 
he had given the government of Ghazni, conspired i 
with the minister against him, put out his eyes, and | 
raised bia hrother, s minor, to the throne. Tha 
conspnatora harried on to Mdrv, where they were , 
attacked and defeated by Mahmdd. This misfortuniV 
was not sohtaiy. IT^k Khan, ruler of Kdshgdr, I 
^ t e opportunity to march on Bokhara, slay th&r 

Transozlana., ^ 

ith the boy a death the house of Samdni ceased to 

exifit. 

Mahmld noif independent ruler of AfgUniaten, 
.ndndmg ,i.e ^ 

^ton end Hi. 

the ee ♦ ***** turned his attention to 

en by his father from Edjii Jnipdl, 

them '!“= forte, mi pinning in 

then tf^”” 

Une ef Behh^i^' rantented s Brin ellionce with the 
g % a mamage with his daughter. At j 
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tho woe time be paid attenli™ to the org»iiia«tion of 
courts of oiril and criminal juatice througbont li!B 

territorieB* 

No Hooner liiid Mn-hmiSd ftrrang«3 mutters 

to his satisfaction timn hia BoarIng spirit began to 
pant for now fields of glory. Instinctively he 
turacl his thonghts to India. He had served with Ina 
father in the campaign against Jaipfll. He had wd- 
aessed the ease with which the vast hosts of the 
enemy bad been overthrown by hia hardy troopem: 
and he believed that those vast hosts, or others not 
one whit their superior, were the sole defenders of the 
fabled riches of India. Mahmdd was the mler of 
the country wMcU was rich only in rocks and stones; 
hut India boasted of wealthy citiefi, of fertile plains, 
of temples piled up with gold and precious stonea, 
Bieh in these respects as India then was, the imagina¬ 
tion pointed her as richer still. What wonder, then, 
that Mahmild, young, daring, and amhitioMt Imng lo an 
age and in a country when the right of the slrongjMt 

wa.s re«>gnii«.d a® the highest law; what wonder tfmt 
I he. having settled the affairs of his house and of lus 
country, should resolve to invade that land of bright 

^ promise 1 . ,/uv, » 

He invaded it. In the month of August 1001, 

Mahmud set out with ten thonsond chosen horse from 


• P«>i«*.irDow«a (“Elliot’. el todia. 

D.) n^fvr. to a rtoiy. io whidi he is no 

Mihinid mad. a mifWol to the frontier town, of 

lodio in thri «*r po-crd»«. Bm ihe actant, ir* very 
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Ghnzid. But his Eather'ii oH antagonist, Jaipdl, had | 
already levind an army and had orosaod the Indua^ | 
The rivals met. on the 27th of November in the plain j 
of Peshawar. The forces were uiie(]ual. Jaipal ia ^ 
said to Tiave disposed of thirty thouaand infantiy, | 
twelve thousand horsOt utid three hundred elephants, 
Mahmild had only ten thouBand horse. But whilst j 
the latter were proved warriors it ia easy to con- 
jectorr that two-thirds of the Indian army were i 
soldiers merely for the occasion. The result was 
fatrtl to Jaipdl. Not only was he defeated with great 
slaughter, but he himself, with fifteen of his prin¬ 
cipal chiefs, was taken prisoner. Released on the 
promise of the payment of a yearly tribute, Jaipal^l 
returned to LAhor and resigned his crown to hl^ < 
son A'nand-pal. He then placed himaelf on a funeral 4 
pile, and, lighting it with his own hands, perished in 1 
the dames. ‘ 

Mahmud pursued hUt advantage over the Indians, 
took and plundered Waihind, an important town on 
the Indus, some fifteen m3ca above A'tok^ and often ^ 
the seat of the court of the King of Labor,* and 
then returned to Ghazni. Lj November of the year | 
following, 1002, he mode a successful expedition to. 
Siatiin. 

A nand-pal, meanwlule, continued to pay Lie tri¬ 
bute ; but one of bis feudatories, the RajA of Bh^ra, 
a town on the left bank of the JoUaiu under the 

* IVf'fflrtor Downn etfectiialltr diipoWB at tlie fublfl tlmt 
Mahmud rrmned the Sotlaj, and marcb.^ on Batiiid^ Wnihuid is 
the modem Huad, Tid* Elliot'■ Hiitoty,*' Appendii, Note I>. 
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Salt Hun^c, not so complkiit. The walls of 
Bh^ni were high; the ditches were deep, ^’hind 
these the Raje thought he could solely bid de- 
eonce to the Tdrki cuvahj. But Mahiudd was not 
the man to brook defiance. He set forth at the 
head of hia troops (1004), and marching by the 
valley of Bamh and foUowing the conrse of the 
Khtiram, crossed the Indus near iBukhdl and the old 
town of Bori, and, passing the Sind-Sigar Doab 
throngh Mitta Tiwana, reached Bhdra by way of 
Kiiahdb and Shahpdr.* 

The defiant Eajd, Bijai Bmgh by name, was a brave 
and skilful soldier. He hnd taken care to fortify and 
strengthen the outlying posts leading to Bh^ra, and 
he had garrisoned them ^dth his bravest soldiers. 
Mahniiid was not accustomed to the warfare t ua 
impofeGd upon him. Hia wldiera auffei ^ ^ ^ 

the first time—they munuui'ed. Por tliree ajs 
detached forts barred their progress, and sti^wed t e 
ground with dead. The abandonment of the cnlcr- 
priae was discussed. But on the fourth ^ ^ 
crowned the assailants in an attack led by a 

^Still the town with its high ividls and its deep ditch 
remamed* Mahmud appeared before it, an t P 
of over)' obstacle, succeeded in filling up t e i 
Disheartened, Bijai Singh determined to retire rom 

town with hifl main force, leaving only a »nia 
meat to defend it. But Mahnifid receiv not 


• PnjfcBior DawBOB, iti f^pf^ 
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hit enemy 'h i^esigna. He intercepted the retreat. Tha 
enemy's itoldiers, surprised, attempted to escape. The 
Riijd, to avoid being taken piisoner, turned his sword 
againet iiis breast. Tbe same night the town wiua 
stermed, and, with itis dependencies, wna added to the 
kingdom of Ghiiznf. 

The foHowiog year, 1005, the rider of Miiltdn, 
Abil-1 rath Dadd, incurrwl tbe displeasuru of Mabmiid 
by encouraging deviations from the true faith of the 


ifniiommedanH. Mali mud at once marched to Innng 
him to reason. On bearing of this, Abd-I Falh DaUd 
implored the assistanoe of A'nand-pitl, Mji of f.Mior. 
A nand-pdl came to his aaaiatonce, but, uioeting bis 
former conqueror on the fatal plain i>f PesMw'ar, was 
defeated and pursued mth great slaughter as far as 
tSAira, near \Tajiirabud. Mahmud TUiircbeii at once an 
Miiluitj, brouglit its refractory ruler to terms, imd then 
BCoorded penes to A'nftnd*pM on condition of the latter 
tHiooming n tributary of GbuKiiL 

I’eacG hiid aearedy been concludsd when hlahiniid 
vi'aa called awiiy to meet un invasion of Afghdti Tur- 
kutitn by lUk Klian, Jiis father-in-law, King of Kilsh- 
giir ari o Bokbitra. Leaving as his vicegeroat on the 
of the Indus, one StSwakpal, cr SiiklipiLl, n Hindii 
0 It w 0, taken pritioner in some provioua raid, liad 
embraced Mohomedatiism, lie hastened witli the bidk 
of his annj to the north-wc^t, and met Ilia father-m- 
W about twelve milea from Balkh. A desperate 
battle ena^d. accompanied in its course by vitried 
O tme. ut again the star of Mnhmdd prevailed, 
enemy were totally dofeatetl, and m humbled that 
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the bdflflerl link KhAn never appenred again in the 
battle-field diiring the life of MahmtSi 

But there was no rest for the conqueror. HardJy 
had the purauit of his enemy ended than intelligence 
reached him that SdwakpiU, the renegade whom he 
had left as his vicegerent in the Panjiib, had renounced 
bis new creed and had revolted. Hurrying back by 
forced marches, Mahmdd snrpriaed, defeated, and 
nindc prisoner the reljcl. The punialiment awarded 
him was a heavy fine and imprisonment for life. 
Mull mild then returned to Ghaasnf (100/). 

Not, however, to romuin there. It mny licen 
tlial the aid given by A'nand-pal to the refractoiy chief 
of Miilidn • rankled in his mind. More probable is it, 
1 think, that having touched only the confines of the 
treaBuredand of India, bis sold longed for a more 
minute examination of that land of promise, fliis at 
leusl ia certuiti, that in the year 1008 the fear of anew 
invasion from the north spread over India. A nand-pi^ 
at' once resolved that this time the Ghaini ruler sho 
encoitnt'or no unworthy foe. He aetit preflsing 
Bages to the Riljpiit princes of India, telUag them t at 
their own fate was at ifisiie j that the conquest of t le 
borderland of the Panj(lb would 1» but a prelu ■ 
their own destruction; that to subdue their enemy 
must be met with overwhelming numbere near bis 0 ^ 
frontier. He finally appealed to their strong lo'e or 
their religion to incite them to opjKise that religions 
greatest enemy. 


* Ffirishte-" 
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The appeal was not in vnin. Tho RijiU responded 
with their arinles—the iwIdrerB nntmiited hj n deep 
enthtisLism^ Led on A'nnnfLjilil tbe^ advanced 
towards tho Indus, and enctimped on a pliiin on its 
left bank. Mahmiid crossed to mcel tiiem fliero, biit 
Beeing thoir numbers, and noting thdr enthiisinsm, he 
covered his position with jntrencljmentH. and en- 
doavoitred by nil the tneautt in his |xtwcr to lijrt* the 
Hindiis to an attack. 

At last he succeeded, flit thoiisamJ archers sent to 
the front, discharging tljt-ir arrows and then retiring, 
drew out the enemy. The battle then joiiu.’tl. Hut 
wiukt It was yet raging furiously, thirty thousand 
t^k bars penetrated on two sides into the Ghaanf- 
vide bneg, and forcing their way into the midst of the 
wralry, cut doam men and horse with their a words, 
d^gers. and spears, so tlmt, in a few minutes, they 
Blaughter^ three or four thoiisaiid of them. They 
wrned their success so far that Mahnubl, noticing 

md iMUe eo .top UfOi, thoogbt for . inotnoM 
° >'"■> Iwi. » non. dot™,, B„,, 

L vTT; I.™. Tl,. oltphom 

jrr 7 m "‘•‘"e .iiddfidv im- 

TOotrolkblo front tl, offoot. ^ ,|„ 

O’” a. him hy the orehtr,. 


tl» di«ri.. J... .J*’?™.®""!’'"’ d- korio, 


tbe 

of 


tl« HwAimh district, 7 i ” "** 

Tabifls of Riwiil 
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fiuJdcaly, dashed with lus rider through the ranks 
fiu-froii'i the linttk-field. The Uiudds, noticing the 
sudden t!Unii[ieftnuice of their lender, regarded it tw 
R Htgniil for flight. Aliandoning then the victory 
ffithiii their gnwii they turntii and ttefL The Gak- 
fclmrs foUowi-d. Mnhnuld piii-Kuod them wtt bout delay 
for two ilays, killrti eight thoiiriand of them, and 
cut[iliin4l thirty elepluiUts, and booty not to l>e 
counted.* 

MahmiSti imshtd on to Nngnrkdt, the luidern h.dt 

Kdngni. H strongly fort ifleil tilace, gnurding ii tomida 

greatly reputtd for its wpiilth. 

N.igiirkdt might easily have In^on defimdetl by a 
small foTXte in the days when gunpowder and cannon 
were unknown. But the nioveniDhts of Alfthmild had 
been HO nipid that the oneiiiy Inul had no ^ 

throw a garrison into it. Mahm.ld found it guarded 
hT priests J »ud these peaceful recluses wew only too 
hiippv TO come to an armngoiiient by which ti^ir lives 
should be to them. On the third ^y after 

Mahiiiiid bad appeared before it they surrendered t e 
—Aiul Its cotit^nts. 

Those conteiitw uiiiirt have satisfinl MahmiSd ]^s- 
siblv they whetted his ilcain.’ to explore further. 
According to the Perahui and Arabic hiatonans t e 
plunder amoimteii to otic thousand four hiindr^ 
pounds of gol.i and silver plate, four hundred piinds 
of golden ingots, four thousand pounds of silver bul¬ 
lion, forty iiotinds weight of pearta, corals, dmmnnils, 

■ " Fisri^Ln “ t ifidr PfyfriiM^r mtpta, 

b 
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nnd riibks, and ftpede to the vulue of tliTOo hundred 
and thii'teeu thousand tliree Uuntlred and tliirtj-threa 
poundH aterliiig,* With this bootj^ Malundd returned 
towartlfl Ghazni (1000). 


The next exploit io the life of Mahmud is apecially 
worthy of uotiee, inasmuch aa it brings him iu contact 
with the most numei-oua tribe of Afglmna of our own 
day—-the Ghilzoia. 

According to Hatiway, the Gbikais, learning that 
the troops of Malimdd were returning to Glmznl in 
detachraents, laden with plunder, laid wnit for them 
iQ tho mountam passes and succeeded in cuttiug off 
several of them. They had imnginetl that, wluter 
being at hand, operations ngainat them would be de¬ 
layed till the spring, by which time they would 1>e in 
ety in their haunts in the Ghor mountains, north* 
ei« of Herat. But they reckoned 'Lvitliout-^MaluniSd. 

^ lat prince, hearuig of the insult, coUected ti small 
y of troops nnd pusbbg beyond ECaiidalnir, put^ued 

t J “1 “f Tl.sy w.™ 

ttltnoksfl Tl'Pre linliinuJ 

ittW ni,J ,la,.gLt*.™d tbM„. Indeed, lie killed all 

oiJv eocceeiled le eecnpmg Sato the mere hahit. 

for veamT '''' f'<»' ‘be Mtaent. 

, o come, they were utterly crushed Tfio 

stimvors luvd lost evoo'thing but tW of' Jri! i 

* Tt' I 
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bution. That, at least, remained to them. And it 
was, finally, one of their nnmbor who gave the death¬ 
blow to the house of Mahncuid and supplanted it on the 
throTiO-* 

Having crushed the GhiUais, Mahmdd humed the 
same year to Miiltdn to crush in the bud the reboUion 
of the chief he had reduces! and restored in lOOdr- 
Abrt-1 Fftt li Lodi. The insurrection was easily quelled, 
and Mahmud returned to Glwznf, bringing AbiLl Bath 
Lodi U3 a prisoner. 

It was probably cnpidlty alone that mduc^ the 
next raid of Mahmiid into India. The Hindd Bujiifl 
were submissive, and paid regularly their tnbutes. 
But the wealth of the temple of ?Tagarkdt kid but 
whett«l his appetite- The fame of the nche« of 
Thandsiir had reiiched Mm. Ue was resolved to 

clutch them. . , j 

ThanAsar is in the province of Sirhiud. 
between Karnal and Ambalo, about one hun _ 

north of Delili. Mahmild made no secret o ^ 

tious. He sent messengers to A'nand-pdl, 
him to arrange for the traneii of his army 

territories. The Hiudtl Prince, unpri.par® ^ 

tunco, eamesdly pleadetl for the sacred temp 
offarwl, if Mahmiid would but spar® ■** ^ 

the invader the annual revenues of the town, . 

fifty elephants, and to pay the equivalent o a ^ 
sum in jewels. But Mahmiid was deaf alike o p 

• Tlii* tubjet.'i ii again referred t€ at the bt^pnaiag 
diapter. 
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miaeii and to entreatieH. continued his marcb 
sacked the town, plundered the temple, and rcturuLd 
to GhujsnJ, eaya Ferishla, “with two hundi-ed thouBand 
captives and mneb wealth; so that the capital appeared 
hke an Indma city, no soldier of the camp beinff 
without wealth or without maiij slaves.” 

Midimnd was well awfire tlmt during his march on 
Ihan^^r. A tiaad-pdl and the Rajput princes of India 

were placing their armies on a war footing, with a view 

to anew confederoevagmnst him, Before, then, be had 
decided to return from that place to Ghazni, he felt 

^Wd But his officer repre- 

iTT2d Z\T . ->uimuuicutions. 

hinuK^tf tK u height of Imprudence to draw upon 

thore to wltlo hi. dom.,fe“;„‘ 
new com,nests, ‘ ^ 

in the jfears 1013 and lOK M'i t, 
eiqxHiitioM i„,„ K«lu,* Th/ 

Jaipil If,, sun of Aunt, i * i t opposetl by 

wnanccesafnlly, Kdshmfr w/ " ^ 

its inhubitnii’ta were fnr,.*kr many of 

for tbr mroder. I, 

forts in the KashftnVt.. -o ^ i^eduon somo 

vioui ..pedi,^ T. • '^’ i" tbo pro. 

“"“"g.t ,l,«o woo tho 
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fort of Loh-k6t, remjn'ka>ile for its strength mid the 
inacjccBsiblo nfitura of the aacent to it. All tlie efforts 
of Mahmud to reduce this place were uDavailing. 
The Bummer came and pasBcd; the autumn followed, 
and Btill Loh-kdt held out; at lust winter supervened, 
and Malmiiid, with the snows upon him, was foi^d. 
for the drst time in hja life, to abandon an unfinish^ 
enterprize. His retreat was disastrous. Misled by 
guides, his troops became entangled m extensive 
morasses ; numbers of them perished- 

Not dispirited hj this disaster, Mahmdd tamed 
his arms the following year, 1016, b a new dir^ion 
His father-in-law. Hdk Khiin, King of Kashgar and 
Bokhiira, had died in 1015. Tl.e countries ruled by 
him became at once a prey to civil war. The ajd of 
Mahmiid was invoked by one of the contending parties. 
He crossed, then, the border, occupied SAm^khind and 
BokbAra, and conquereil tbe country of Kdiwanzm. 
He remained there some time to regulate the govern¬ 
ment of the conquered country. This 
upon Altdm Tash, giving him the title of ng 
Khwnrizm, He then returned to Ghazni, 

The year foUowing, 1017, he undertook his nintht 
invasion of India, on a scale far exceedmg that ^ any 

preceding it. He had levied numbers of men m • 

Stan, in KhorA.sAn, and in KbwArism, and at be 
of these he set out from Ghazni. His aim was KanAoj, 


• Tb. «.m,trTn.Tti of Portia. b.t^n 

thi. Cr«i.liui mbi the ot itral. Im^wa g^ei^Uf 

f According to loipoo, twelfth r 
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distant three inontli^' iDiirch, but then reputed to 
tie wenlthlost and most beautiful citj" in Tndi^ 

Kanaoj was sitimted on the Gauges,* in the dietricti 
now knoB-n as Farrakhabad. To reach it, then, it was j 
necesBaiy for Mahmud to peneti'atu into the very heart] 
of India, exposing his camiuunicationa and hia flanks.^ 
But he acted with consummate prudence. Disposing 
of an army, stated by Ferislita to liavo numbered one i 
himdrad thousand choaon horae and twenty thousand j 
foot, Mahmdd mm-chei] along the southern alujXfa ofj 
the Himalayas. Then crossing the Jamml, he marched , 
upon rand captured Bm-an, the modem Balandsliahr. 
Moving then in the direction of Mathura, he captured] 
t ^ fort of MfibahaTi, on fche Jamni, and only 
miles distant from Mathurd. On that place, the! 
^thlehem of the Hiiidua, he next marched. No ra-f 
siatatce was made to him. But the town was not the’ 
less given up to plunder, and the temple.? were fired 

Ihe booty waa enormous, alike b gold, b silver, and. 
m precious stones. 

R^crossbg the Jamni, Abhtniid now nuirohed on 
Kanaoj AocoKling to Foriahta, thn Bijd of thi*] 
apiondid Oiy, terrifiod by tbo orriTol of tlio Mahomcl 
ana, and „„ ^^ma to oppnao thain, aubmlttod ] 

inib l"™ao|f ond family to M.hmild, and obtained t,be 
fmndihip of tiait monarch, fn the ISfrfM-i.Tomtai.t 
0 other hand, it » stated that he took Kaniitiji 
and Its aeren det«hnd forts. Ho alayad there three 
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dava, and marched then to Manj, a toiTU identified by 
Profeaaor Dowson hs the old to^vIl of Manjhdwan, or 
Majhtitvan, th^ ruina of n-hioh are atiU viable on the 
Pandii ri^er, ton milea south of KAnhpdr. Here tho ■ 
Brahman garriBon bravely resisted him for tirenty- ve 
daya, and not one of them Burvived the capture of the 

place. . 

From Majhi^-an, muring down thn GangM M A«tu. 

in look tlie fort of CWndor Eao,» Hindd ctaef. menne. 
hinmig from » point nenr Fmlipdr into tie Unndtd- 
khand hillB, bo ooptonod one or two other pinned »n 
then morel,ed towards Gtani, “ losded w,th epod end 

encumbered with captives.'* , 

Ho maehed Ghssni in ssfetj. The booty he m ».d 
tohnvo hrmight into the tiwwury smoiinted to eloe 
noon four hnndred end twenty thou^d pounds n 
.Lie, beside, jewels, penrls. »nd preemn. J 

™ not thrown swny. Mnhnuld had .omo 
idees, snd he devoted » great portmn of ' P * 
to carry them into eiecnlion, in s manner Hint shoul 
L Z educate hie noble.. Ho built m Gtam a 
magniaecnt mosque of marble and granite. " ' 
vicinity to it he erected a university, an , a. p 
plying it with books in vsrions htngungos, an 
mLnm. ho endowed it for the beneSt of tta m,i« 
youth of the cotmtry. His noble, were ^ 
follow his Bsample. PeJaces, mosques, . .. 

aqueducts, and cisterns, sprung up in cvoiy q^ _ 

thedty. Mahmdd had found Ghwtni stone. With 

the nid of the Indian gold he made it 

The next year and tie year foUowmg Mahmud did 
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not quit Ih'r wipitnl, but in 1021 infonuafion re&ehed 
him from rndia that the Jhijii of Kambj had h^n de- 
noiuicwl by his bi-other fldjls of Himiij blood &b a 
friend flinJ «Uy of tlic great etieiuy of the Hiiidn faith, 
and hiid been attacked in conacqnence. Mnhmud at 
once aei out x^th an army to hia aasistance. Before 
he cmdd arrive, however, the Rajn of Kalinjar in 
^ndalkhnnd 1^1 attacked, defeated, and killed the 
^jaof kanaoj. Mnhmdd msdved then to revenge 
hjs fate on the Raja of Kfilinjar. 

ronte wliich he took on tliis occasion ta not 
1^.1, TbpOhaznWrf, pri,* j, 

toL’^i t*-* !" pisange of irliich was 
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he quite (iespaired of hcnting it. It is probable that 
on this occasion his fame ns a warrior stood him 
In good stead. Our modem life is full of examples of 
the effect produced by a reputation not so well 
founded as was that of Malinnid. But, however this 
may have been, this fit least is certain, that the enemy 
fled during flu? night, leaving their camp with all its 
booty and five hundred and eighty elephants a to 
the Ghnsnfvide. Muhniild returned (it once to his 
capital. 

After his return to Ghaisni, ilahmiSd mode an ex¬ 
pedition to the countries of Swj4t, Bagdor, and part of 
KaflHst(in, to bring to the true faith the Buddhist 
inhabitants of those regions. Sending one of bis 
generals against Ndr, be first overawed the wild tribes 
on the banks of the Kabul river, and then marching 
into Kilahmir, mairle for the second time a demonstra¬ 
tion against the fort of Loh-lcdt. But, finding this 
impregnable, he marched on Ijdhor, sacked it, and 
finally annexed the country of which it was the capital, 
having thi're a Mahomedan governor ami Mahomedan 
officers. His general, meanwhile, luid taken Xdr, and, 
building a fort there, had ciirrie<I away captive those 
of the inhabitants who refused to accept the faith of 
the Prophet . 

Mahmud could not remain at rest. In 1025, he 
again marched from Ghiixni to Labor, and thence into 
Bandalkhund, hLs object Wing to defeat the Ragii of 
KiiKiijar. Passing on his way the fortress of GwAl^, 
ho sat down before it. But the chief holding it having 
propitiated him by timely presents, ilahmiid broke tip 
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and pursued hts way to K^linjar. But the lUji of 
that place, in consequence, prolmbly, of the success of 
the policy adopted hy the chief of Qwmr, humbled > 
himself by siibinigsion and costly prewnts. MivliimSd, 
pleased and flattered, confirmed him in his pfovern- 
ment, anil even added other forts to his doiuaitts. ^ 

The next exjiedition undertaken by Mahraiid was at 
once the most flutions and the most unfortunate of f 
his life. Nearly eig'ht hundred years later, the recol- 
ection of It, Qcltng on the Imagination of a Governor- 
General of India, induced him to recall the event, in a f 
song of triumph, to the minds of the princes whose ^ 
temples Jlahmud had then despoded. I mean the 
expedition to SomndtL* I 
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molested, fearing that a siege would delaj too long bis 
onward progress. Ho puelied on therefore, taking 
many forts on his way, nmrchmg through desert dis- 
tricU barren of water, tiU at livat on one Thursday 
morning he found himself in front of the famous 
temple. » Here he saw,” says Ferishta, ” a fortification 
on a narrow peninsula, washed on three sides by the 
sea, on the battlcniente of which appeared a vast host 
of people in arms, who, making a signal for a borald 
to approach, proclaimed to hiui that their great n o , 
Soumath, had drawn the MidiomqdiuiB thither to blast 
them in a moment, and to aTenge the deamiotion of 
the gods of India*” Mabmiid smilGd at the predic¬ 
tion, cleared the battlemcnta the following morning 
with his archers, and then led his men to the assaidt. 
The Tiirki soldiers mounted the walls by escalade, but 
the Hindds, exhorted by their priests and animated by 
religions exultation, pushed tbo assaUflnts down. 
When the day closed, the latter had made no footing. 

They returned the next, tnoming to the luisault ; but 
apviu with the same result. Indeed, the defenders, 
encourageil by their success of the previous day, 
fought with heater fury than before* No lodgment 

was effected. , , o * t 

The third dav * the aB*sault BUCCoed«?d. Some state 

that the of NehrwdH, the capital of GUjrat, came 
with an army to relieve the place. It is more prolm e 
that some of the HindiS garrison, elated wttb their 
Buccess in repelling the aasaflants, bad the temeniy to 

• A^wnliag to Ferimbta. Iba Aiif/m U> “ KiiiiUfl4.Tiw*nkV' 
ttmt the uBAiliiuta miccwlad on tho locand “/■ 
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attack them in the open. Defeated therci the do* 
fenders on the walla became paoic*strieken, and 
the place was earned. Step by step the (purison 
was forced back to the gate of the temple. Then 
followed a terrible sJanghter, ‘'Band after band 
of the defenders." saya Iba*Asir. “onferwi Die temple 
to Sommith, and with their hands elnajied mind their 
necks, wept, and paMionatelv entreatetl him. 'Hien 
lignin they issned forth to fight, till they were slain, 
and but few wore left aliTC. These took to the sea in 
lioats to make their escape, but the Mdsiilimfns over¬ 
took them, and some were killed and some were 
drowTitii." 



greater quantity of jewels or gold than it is thought 
any royal treaanry ever contained before." 

Mahmdd stayed a year in Diijrtit. delighted with 
Its clunate. I’ben, leaving a Eindu prince there at 
tnbutary governor, he sob otit on his return. He 
found, however, the rente by Ajmir hnrred against 
him by the Hindd Raja of that country. His army 
suffered too much to permit him to count upon a 
decisive victory against it unniereijs enemy; and vic¬ 
tory, unless decisive, would be useless. lie iherofor© 
deterijimed to tiy » new route by the sands to the 
eaat of Smd. But want of forage, want of water, 
temfic heat, and the jierfidy or iacoropetencB of the 
gnidea, combined to make this march fatal to great 
num^rs of his army. Their sufferings from thirst 
and from the sun were terrible. Before MiRtitp waa 
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reacluHl, Somunth ^Uld itnJcHMi l>eeti avpngt'd, Frojii 
Multan to (iJtilzm tlie journt'j iTua taay. Miihtntdd 
arrived there in iht* tMirlier part of the year 1026. 

After a Hliort rust at (jiiaanh MaliniiSd once again 
aet forth to ptmiah the wlio had been proTiiinent 
in molesting hie army on its return from 8nmndth. 
These *1413 are supjxwed to liiive lieeti M horde of 
Tartars of the same stock Jia the Getce, tinri who 
occupied the oountrj'^ now known aa Baluiwalpdr. Ou 
the approach of the kiug, the Jdtis took refuge in the 
iahmda encloaed by the smaller channels of the InduSi 
and where they l>elieve<,l tliuy would Ijo able to 
elude uttack. Hut MahmtiTl had hatl the foresight to 
provide himself with IxmtM. Kmbarking a portion of 
his army in theBc, ho was able to force the position of 
the enemyt of whom having made n sufficient eiample, 
he returned to Ghaant. 

He cumIb no more incursiona into India. After 
having lH*en all his life the inradev, he was lumself to 
be invaded. Founder of the Ghazni vide monarchy, 
he was destinetl tun to descend to the tomb wSthoul 
meeting in the field the clan tlutt was ever after to 
harass and to weaken his own. 

This enemy was the Sdljiik Turks. It seems pro¬ 
bable that this bordo, Hoparating itself from its Tartar 
overlord I bad einigTated, under their bdljdk chief»to 
■' Jadnd on the iefi bank of llie Jaiartes. The sons of 
this leader Imd accepted the orerlovdsbip of MiiluntSd, 
and some O'f the niGtnbera of the family had even held 
high office in his army. Indeed, one of them, Anii'i’ 
bin Kddr Sdlidki, liad so far gained his ouiifidence that 
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Hd hud left him in 1021 in command of a garnaon in 
Indin, Mahitidd liad, in fact, foHicred the military 
and agg^rcseivc insttincta of the horde. 

But now thoM! utaLisetn turned ogunat himoelf. 
TliD Htiljuk crossed tlio Oatua, inv'adt'd hht northorn 
provinces, dcfcattd Ida gcncrulii, and pltindeml bb 
districts. Be waa compelled to more agninnt llioiii. 
He came nji with them, defeated them, and wttiiiit 
froTTi them ti promise of olMHliencu. During the 
remainiIer of his reign they did not molest luiii. 

Tile next conquegt of Mahmiid was hb lost, and 
certainly not the least in imjiortanoe. Persia, origi* 
nally forming a portion of the territoriee ruled over 
by the Sduiaiifs, liftd been severed from the remainder 
and fonaed into an independent kingdom by the 
family of Boyd, also called the Dailaniiteii, in (he year 
f>32. At the time of Mahmiid's accession, Persia had 
just fallen under the sway of a woman—the widow of 
the deceased and tlie guardian of the minor monarch. 
During the administration of the widow, Mnhmiid, 
toucheii. it b said, by nu appeal she had made to hia 
g’eneroiiB infttiiiDt.i#, i^fijnKJted her flomiriionB. 
But the rule of her son gave him an opportunity he 
could not resist. That rule was a long succession of 
maladministnition,brought at last to such a pitch (hut 
the interposition of Muhniild w-as sought ftir. He at 
once set out (1027), enticod the ruler into hie power, 
and annexed tlie county to liis already overgrowti 
enjpiro. 

Nearly two years later, 2‘lth April l(>3f>, Mahmdd 
ified, learing a name which stiU lives in the veneration 
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of tht» Matiomodans of Asia. As a mere oooqueror, 
he deserved all the fame which lie acqiiirtKl, for he 
oever wtia beaten* As an encourager of learning, be 
dcficrvcB to be lueniioned with respect, for not only 
did ho employ the t n'aeures brought him by hw mirs 
to foster among his nobles a love of tirt i to found a 
university; to endow seitiinanes; to provide scholar¬ 
ships; and to set apart a sum to furnish pensions to 
letirned men; but he invited all those s'ho were distin* 
guishod for their actjuirowonts to his capital, and 
did his utmost to form a national literature. As the 
founder of a dynasty, he was a failure. Ho failed 
frc»tn tlte same caiuse that brought about the failure of 
his great modem prototype—he failed Ijccause he 
exteniiwl the area of Ids conquests before the ground 
on which he rested, and which ho might have retained, 
Imd had time to settle and harden. Even under 
bis ipimwIiaTe aueceasor it began to melt aw'ay. 

Mahmud left two sona, twins, Malumimad and 
Masdud, the former of a gentle and docile nutuie, the 
latter high-apiritod, daring, and fond of power, tn 
obedience to the expressed wishes of Mulnndd, Slidiiim- 
tnud sucoeeded to the thi'one and dignity of his father. 
His reign did not last long. About fifty days after 
his Bccessiou his household troops, corrupted by 
Musuiid, started off to join that prince, who waa 
baatoning from his government of Persia towards 
Khorasdn. Mahamtnad sent m pursuit of these house¬ 
hold troops a body of Hindd cavalry in Ids service; 
but the Hindda, after a desperate contest, in wliicb 
they intticied considerabk* loss upon the rebelB, were 
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repulso*], arid their leader ww killed. On Iwing re- .| 
iaforceil )>y the bottselrald irtHipSt Masaud despatclivd [| 
to Ins brother a proposal, whiali hut thinly veiled his jj< 
daini to aiipreuie piwer. Maluimniud iinheeiiatiugly d 
rejecter I jt, and prepartnl for war, I 

But ,Ma]i»miijaii wo* not a general. He forgot that f 
to suppress a reLtellion a king must act promptly. He | 

lost the coiifidetict^ of his otTuy by Ulh delavs, and ^ 

wLou, ouasoletim occaaiuu, the crown fell accidentaltj 1 
from his liead, the oiaetr decitkHt hia genrrnla to briii^ I 
to an iaaiif projects which Imd lieen slowly mmiiring, | 
Oti the night of the 26lh Ociobor I USD, the cottspirn- f 
tors, comjioiwd of hi* leaiiing noliles, surrounded the | 
king's tents, possi'SinKl tlietnselves of Ilia person, sent 1 
him as a prwoner to the fortreisa of \V^£, niia then 
luarehefl to join Prince ila«iiSd at Herat, Mawiiid 
was then prockiiiied long. Oiiy of Ids tii-ei acts was to 
cause his twin brother to Ijo deprived of Ills eyusiglit. 

Mu,silud, Though not the etpio! of his fatimr, pos- 
sossed many of the qualities which Imd made hUu the 
founder of an empire. But it waa his fortune to 
ha\o to encounter trial* and difficulties more severe 
than any which had been im[)ohed upon Miihmiid. | 
Mahmti-l had matle the ettipire. Musiiml had to defeud I 
it agninst hortles of fierce an*! Imrlmroufl warrior*. I 
Theso warriors were the S^ljiiki Turks. I 

Wo have seen how the attempt made by this horde 
of warriors had been foiled by ifabimid, Tlie death 
of that prince, and the civil war which followetl it, 
offered to their leader an opportunity which lie did uot ’ 
forego. Masaud had scarcely settled luattors within 
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his own domioioo^, and had arriviMl nt tlcnit from 
Ghflznf, when ho was bosei by complaintH of tho 
ravai^ inflicted on tlio inhabitants of hia northeni 
frontier by the It happened that just about 

this time a conflict between clnimanta to the provinces 
of Meknin and Knoblii hfttl been decided by the inter* 
vent ion of Mnsuiid, but he deemed his presence 
nceossarv at Henit to regTilnto the final settlement. 
Ho did not, therefore, go in person ngtunst the 
Sdijdks, but Sent his general, Abiltll IhSis, to chas- 
tirto them. Ihil Alxliil liuis not only failed in his 
object: bo could not prevent the invaders from possess- 
ing t heniftelvea of tlie imporlaut towns of Sauiarklififid 
atui Itokhiirn. 

Still engagetl in the designa regarding MekrAn and 
Kachhi, Mn«idd refrained from attacking the SAljuks 
in p<*rson, hut orderwl thither from Khwitrizm his best 
gonertii, Alfim TAah, reinforcing his already numerous 
Qi*i])y with fifteen thousand cavalry from Gbasuf. AJtun 
TAsh crossed the river Osus, recovered Bokhdi^, and 
marohetl on Sdmirkhibd. AMtagln Sdljiik, the leader 
of the SAljiiks, withdrew hia army from the city on 
the approach of the enemyi and took up a position he 
had before carefully ri^oonnoitred. Tlie position was 
extremclv strong. His centre occiipie<l a villags, 
his right was oovetod by a river and a tliick wood i 
hie left by a lofty mountain. But this was not all. 
Beliinfi a biU on his left front, and far enough from 
the battle-field to prevent it from becoming an object 
of suspicion to the enemy, he had placed in ambush 
a largo body of cavalry. 
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The battle about to ensue was to be remarkable for A 
the valour and the devotjoa of the Ghozitlvide gvfierali A 
and the fierce resobirion of his soldiers. Coring’ Uttl* J 
for the strength of the S6ljilk itositioti^ Ite ImUlIj A 
attacked it in front. He had alri'adjr mode n great fl 
impress iot) upon it, when he was sudden Ij assailed Id A 
the rear by the cavolry placed In ambush. But he A 
did not fuller. StUJ prcHHiug his attack In front he ^ 
faced the intruders with another divusioti of his army, -• j 
The contest was desperate; he received a tuotial I 
wound; but Iw? pul the Sdljiiks to flight and forced 
the position. His own wound Altfm Tash hod con* 
ccaled, os host be could, from his tnon whilst the con- ' 
test was raging. But after the victory hod Ijcon 
gained, he assembled hta officers, and telling them he ' 
had not long to live, counsollcil peace w'itb the S^ljdks. i 

The offer was matle and agreed to. Peace was made, « 

but by one of its conditions SdtmLrkhdnd was severed 
from the GhaEnIvide empire. j 

The following year, 1033, Masddd made an p»TJcdi. I 

tiod into Kfishnur, witli the intention of penetrating * 

into Hindustan. It would seem, howovor, from the - ' 
meagre accounts of the expedition that remain, tliat i 
he contenttid himself with storming the fort of Sarsatf, ^ 
in the Kiislunlr hills. It is probable that his further 
progress was stopped by a sovere drought and fatuum 
which prevailed this year tliroughout Asia, and 
CBpecittUy in Persia and Hbddstin. 

The year following was noteworthy for a renewal of 
the war with tlm S^ljUks. Once again Masdiid, in- 1 

stead of umrcliing against them himself, sent his J 
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gener&lft, Boghtndi and to opposo them. ^T1letl 

the two armies werejn preflonce^ tlio S^ljiiks seat a 
messas^ to tho ktag'a ganerats to the effect that thej 
were reader to abstain from depredatioDs provided an 
ODnuo) subsidv were assured to tbcro> This message 
having receivnl a contemptuous reply tho S^ljiiks 
attacke<l the Ghaziifride camp. They were* liowevor, 
repulsed nnei defeaftHi, with the loss of their camp, 
their baggage, their wives, niir] tlunr children. The 
greatness of the victory having, however, caused the 
Gliaznividc array to disperse for plunder, a compact 
body of the Sdlj’uks, who had taken no part in the 
contest, suddenly attiicl£i.K] them, and changed their 
victory into an absolute and complete defeat. The 
86ljdks wore then left, for a rime to continue their 
depredations unhindered. 

Leaving them unmolested, Mftsddd made, in 1036, 
his first expedition into India. Crossing the Satlaj he 
moverl direct on Honsi, then considered impregnable. 
t)n the sixth day of the siege Masilffd took it by 
escalade, and found in it enormous trrasurefi. 

Thence ho marched to SiSnjjat, fifty*one miles from 
Dehli, the fort and temples of which, with their trea¬ 
sure, fell into his hands. He returned to Ghazni, 
vi4 Ldhor, leaving at that place, as governor of his 
possessions on the left bank of the Indus, his son 
Moddd. 

But the depredatiems of the S^ljiSks had been in¬ 
creasing { they were now threateiiing Balkh and 
Khordsun. At last, 1037, Masaiiti resolved to attack 
them in person. All his nobli’S urgently pressed ibis 
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rtep upoQ him* One of those of Khorisdo es[)t'cuiJ]j, J 
anxious to show his sense of the fatal result of furth^ 
temporising, sent him a oopj of verses, in which the > 
moral was pointed that **the Stiljiiks, who were ones ^ 
but ants, liave now become little ndtlers, and if thej 
are not soon destroyed, they may in a short time 
become dragons/' i 

Masddd'a first movement against the enemy was 
unfortunate. He set out from Bolkli at' the end of 




the y*«r, crossed the Oxiis, and occupied the province 
of Mawiir-uUKchr, But an unusually cold winter, 
accompanieil by a more than ordinary snowfall, Torch'd 
him to retreat to Ghazni—a movement ha accomplished 
only with great dilficulty. Meanwhile, one of the 
Slljdk chiefs, Jdkor Bdg, had taken advantage of his 
retrogade movement to tliroBten Balkh. Masddd, 
then, had hardly reached Ghazni wlien be reccivod a 
messenger from tlie Governor of Balkh with a prt*8sing 
demand for roinforcemoiits. 

The king set oat with liis army for Balkh. But no 
sooner had the other S^ljiik chiefToghral B^g, learned 
his depart'iire from Ghazni, tluin, making forced 
marcheii, he ap^mared before tluit place, plundered the 
suburbs, emptied the king’s stables, and effected great 
damage before he could be repidised, Jakar B6g, on 
his aide, did not await the king before Balkh, but 
retreated to Mdrv. The distance betw'een the two 
places is a hundred and eighty miles. The king fol* 
lowed him thither. On his way the S^ljdks offen^d 
him terms to cease from depredat'tons on condition 
of receiving a tract of territory for their maint'Btiaiice. 
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TLe king accepted, and alienated a tract for the 
purpoge. 

It wtis like Btoppisg the rapid flow of a river with a 
mud walU The S^Jjilka did not keep their engjigementa 
for a single week. On the king's retrogado morcli to 
Herat, they attacked hie rear guard and plundered hia 
own baggage, cutting down the soldiers who defended 
it. Maaaud turned, and avenged himself; then pas¬ 
sing through lienit and Xishapor (in KlicmisiinJ he 
moved on to Tiig (near the modem A( us lied). At 
t.liia place the Sdljilks again attacked him, imd again 
ho defeated theM), But no sooner were they defeaUKl 
in ono plnoe than tliey appeariHi in another. 

Masddd jiasaed the following winter in XiaMpor. In 
the spring he marched with a largo army in the direc¬ 
tion of il^rv with the intention of coming to a final 
aeltlenipnt with bis enemies. The S^ljdka were not 
less willing to bring raattera to an issue. They assem¬ 
bled a largo army, under their most famous leader, 
Tt^hral B^g, in the neighbourhood of Mdrv. Amusing 
the king by allowing him an eaay conquest over some 
minor chioftaios, they enticed him on to DanddnAkon, 
the passes on either aide of which they had secured. 
They then attacked the Q-hazniride army. The shouts 
of their men, and the number of their horsemen, 
Etartled some of the Gliaznivide leaders, and many of 
them left the field in a panic. The king was not one 
of those. He fought tiU all but his own personal 
guards bad fletl or been killed. With these ho could 
not hope for victOTy, He cut his way through the 
eneiuy and escaped to Mdrv, But he had lost liis empire. 
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He felt this, as he rode from M^rr to Ghor, and ; 
from Ghor to Ghazni. He felt that he bad received a 
blow from which, hy the aid only of his empire west 
of the Indiu!, he ooutd not rully. Rut Ite Itad India — 
India the fertile, the protifie, the unexbaustcHl — and 
as far as the Satlaj India was his own. To India) 
then, he resolvod, on reaching Ghazni, to retreat, iliers 
to reemit fresh forces to restore his fortunes. 

For India, then, after haring punished the leaden 
who had abandonefl him, be set out. One son, Moddd, 
he left at Balkh, to offer somo resistance to the enemy; 
another, Milddd, ho despotclied to hold Miiltin; a 
third, Tazldyrir, he left at Ghazni, to keep down the 
Afghans, the Abdalis, and the Ghilzois,* who were 
showing their head* 

Taking with him all the rot cables he could collect, 
and loading them on camels, and accompanied by hia 
bhnd brother, Mahammad, Magddd set out for lAlior, 
But ho had soon to leam by experience that an Oriental 
army can support neither defeat nor retreat. Arrived 
on the banks of the river Jailam, bis household troops 
conspired with the camel dmora to diatribut® the 
king s treasure amongst themselves, hlasaud, enraged, 
appealed to the other troops to bring the others to 
i^oa. But it ifl probable that these had been 
" equorocL” A vaUd pretext was at Imnd to justify 
their disobedience. This was skilfully used. Tho 
blind Mahdmmad was released from ooufinement, and 


• TW* u tho But tnemion ia the record of thu 
to It* lUaghtcr by SLdumld in 1000. 
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declared to bo tbe lawful ruler. The whole army 
welcomed him with shouts. Masald was seiKC^l aad 
brought to the new soTereign for judgment, ith a 
leniency typical of his character, Mnhanimad permitted 
him to choose as his residonee some fort into which ho 
might retire with his family. 

Mahamtuod, oonsidoring that his blindness unfitted 
him for tho supervision of affairs, placed the authority 
in the hands of his eon Ahnuid, reserving to himet-lf 
only the regal title. For some time the father and eon 
rctnotued in the Panjiib, engiiged in organizing their 
army. Meanwhile, Modild, the son of Maaniiii, who 
was governing the proiidnco of which Balkh was the 
capital, had heard of liis father's fate, IumI baBtooed to 
Ghmnl, and had been welcomed there as a sovereign. 
He marched with all convenient speed against his 
uncle and cousin, met them on the bonks of the Indus, 
and defeated them. Uahntnnmd, and three of his sons, 
Ahmad, AbdiSl Bahman, and Abdul Ralivm, wore taken 
prisoners, and, with the exception of the last-named, 
who owed his life to the fact of having showed 
respect to King MasatSd while he was in confinement, 
were pul to death. Another son of Mabammad, who 
had been appointed by his father governor of MiUtdn, 
waa then attacked, defeated, and slain. 

But King Masfiud hod left another eon, Miiddd, and 
MAdiid wo« then in possession of Ldhor and its depen¬ 
dencies, and refused to acknowledge his brother. Tbe 
two brothers met, then, near that capital, to deciiie 
the question of empire or death. Fortune seemed to 
avour Mndiid, for on the eve of the day for which the 
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battle hflU boea iMJt, wbolw Imttiilioiia cif bia brotber'a 
army catno over to hiiu. But troacliory worked for 
lus brotbor* TTie following mortiiag was found 

dead in liia bed. Tlip whoZo army tlitm followed 
Moddd, who thuA became undisputed sorereign of the 
Gbaznivido ompiro. 

He wofl callod upon almost ttQmv<liatoIy to deal 
with the Sfljilks. These ever^oncroachiiig burbaf*iAna 
bml, after tZic?ir defeat of llaonudf oocupsfKl tbe pro* 
▼incea of Huriiti Gliori and bistdni and placed them 
under a chief of their own raco as ait iiuk'jHUident 
l^gdom. And now aitother clan of the same horde 
bad capture<l Balkh, occuplid Tdrkistan (the country 
now known aa Afghjin TiirkiBldn), and hud forev-d t he 
Ghazniride genuml to fall back, by way of Kilhul, cm 
Ghazni. Tho following ywtr, they threnUmed 

Glmz.d itself, but thetihaziilvide genend, Togbnd 11% 
defeated them and drove them out of the country. 
Toghral followed up his victory against the iidijilks 
by Inching on Kandahar, which bail been t«»upiod 
by the Kuzilbashis, and by defeating them. Ho then 
put the dmiBs to hia services by rebelling agaimrt 
his Bovereign. A timely appeal mado by Aloddd to 

the loyalty of his officers, suppreased, however, tho 
rebelbon and the rebel. 


ompheations meanwhile had been occurring i 
mddatam It had happened that the contesta lie 
^«n different relations for tlie Ghaznlvido empir 
had mduced in the minds of many EindJ sovereign 
B belief that they ooidd recover the inderiendenm o 
which the power and genius of Hahmdd had deprive 
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tliem. Ttio Ri{jji of Dohli vras tlu? first to give the 
BigniU. Setting his anny m inotion, he drove the lieu¬ 
tenants of the Ghivxnivide from Uanei, from Tbin^iMij'i 
and from their dependeticieft. He then marched on 
Kangra and took it. This success mcited otlier dis¬ 
possessed lUjds to follow Ills example. Joining their 
forces, they marchod on Ldhor. For seven months 
they sat before that capital, rediicing its garnson to 
extiHniiitiea. Finding f heiJiselveH at the end of their 
resoiiroes, the ilefenders then resolved, as a last re¬ 
source, to die fighting valiantly. They accordingly 
maile a sortie, and attacked tho besiigcrs with all the 
fury of ih!i|Mur. Their efforts succecdod beyonfl their 
hopifS. The Uindds, surprised and panic stricken, 
gave way and Sed in disorder. 

It was when the Ghainivide oiiipire was thns l>eing 
hemmed in; when the Sdljuks had oconpied Persia, 
Sfstan, and the provinees west of Kandiihar; when 
many towns in India and the Patijub had been lost i 
that. ModiSd, on bis way to oppose the insatiable 
S^ljiiks m tho west, auddonly died, leaving behind him 
a diminished and threatened empire. 

The death of Moddd gave rise to new intcmfll dis¬ 
sensions. After a short interval, in the course of 
which a son of Moddd, aged four years, was pro¬ 
claimed under the title of Masiliid 11., only to be at 
once deposed, the savoreigntj was seised by his uncle, 
Abd-l-Hasin, who endeavoured to fortify his claim by 
marrying the widow of the deceased monarch. Dis¬ 
turbances and inimrrection followed this uBurpation. 
Of these, Abd-1-Baaliid, a son of Mahmdd of Ghazni, 
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took adnuitago to raise his onn standard and driTft 
Abd-UHtisan from the throne (105^2). The new king at 
once sent two armies—tbo otic to recover the revtJted 
cities of the Psji^i the other, under Toghml Iliijib, 
to reconquer SisUn. Both armies succeeded^ Toghrol 
Hajib, however, was a strong supporter of the prin¬ 
ciple that ** might is right," No sooner, (hen, hod hn 
succeeded tn Sfstin thou he marched on Gtmznf, seized 
the king, put him to deoth, and with him all the re¬ 
presentatives of the house of Bnbaktngiu on whom be 
could lay hand. Throe only escaped bis vigiUmi 
search. 

Toghral H^jib survived the perpetration of these 
murders hut forty days. Ho was asaassioated at he 
was ascending the throne to give publto audience^ 
His head was then brought out, p!ace<l on a pole, and 
carried round the city. Fordksdd, one of the three 
members of the Sabnktagin line who lind escaped, was 
then chosen by lot to be king. 

Fardkzdtl was a capable man. But, feeling his wont 
of experience, he appointed as his vijder, Nosbtigfn 
Hajib, the general who had recovered the Pnnjab for 
Abii-1-Rashid, and sent him to oppose the Bdljdks, 
who, taking advantage of the late disturbances, were 
again marching on Ghasiu. The two armtes met not 
far from the copitaL The battle that followed is said 
to have been unprecedented for the severity with 
which it was contested. It began with the rising of 
the sun, and when that orb set it wns yet undecided. 
At last the discipline of the Ghflznfvides prevailed, and 
thoir victory was oaiurod. 
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FErdkz^tl ir&s eucounigral bjr lhi£ greu deliver&nc» 
to otti^mpt lo recorer tho countiy of Khoresan from 
the S^ljfiks. llis general* licfesred tbe*e in a great 
Imttle, but the defeat waa more than retrieved a little 
later by the moat fatooua of the S6ljtik leaders—the 
redoubtable Alp Analatt—so that KhoriSaan remaiited 
pennanently alienatetL 

After a roigii of six years, Fardkadd died. He waa 
peaceably aticveeded by hia brother Ihrdhim, described 
by the histoHanf Minhiju'S-SinSj,* as “ a great king— 
wise, just, good, God-fearing, and kind, a patron of 
letters, a support-cr of religion, and a pious man." 
He certainly was the very opposite of his ancestor 
MaUmiid, being a lover of peace and of the pleasures 
of the harem. The length of his reign is variously 
estimated at thirty*one and forty-two years. He made 
peace with the S^ljiiks by confirtiiing them in all their 
conqQCsts, atnl caused his son, Masaiid, to marry a 
S^ljlik princess. 

During hiw reign an expedition was made to India 
bv one of his generals, and subsequently, it would 
seem, by the king in person. Accurate details of it 
are wanting- It is only known that it was successful. 
Ibnlhim died in tho year 1098, have begotten thirty- 
six sons and forty daughters 

His son MasAiSd succeeded him. This prince, known 
in history aa Maaadd IIL, was the worthiest repre¬ 
sentative of the Gbaznivido family. Ho was a lover of 
Justice, a reformer of the laws, a remitter of taxation. 

• labskAt-i-Kiitri. Elliot'i '< liutor; of Iadia.“ voL U. 
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Hi« mitid geem^ to iiave been nmltiij boni upon 
g«curing to his people a fair atiil just admintstration. 

LUce al l the capable mem bora of his fam iljt lie w»i 
firmly rcsolycd to maiiitjun and strengtlwn hw hold on 
India- The better to supcriiitond the operations of 
hig generals, be catabltshed, for a time, hu coart at 
Labor, become by the aanuxations of the S^ljilks a 
oetitral part of his dominioiis. His generals are said 
to Itave carried his arms further into Bimidaliii tlian 
any sinotf the time of Molundd, and to have returned 
laden with booty; but adourato details of lhe«j in¬ 
vasions seem altogether wanting, Masadd IJl. died b 
lllo, after reignbg aeTonteen years. 

On the death of Masdfid Ill. civil war again super¬ 
vened, Arslim, one of his aons, “ famous,” seconiing 
to the Mahomedon historian of the ToAaitdf-i-Al£firi, 
for his magnanimity and energy, ooiLragn and 
bravery,” was yet strongly sensiblo of the ovils likely 
to arise from a disputed succession. To prevent those 
evils he aoised and confined aU his brothers, and appro¬ 
priated to himself the crown. Unfortunately for the 
success of his plan one of hb brothers, Bahrim,* 
escaped. Bahram made hig way. very natumliv, to the 
court of his relative. StUtan Said Saiijar, the S^ljdk 
Governor of Khonigan. A war onsuod~a war tanta¬ 
mount to a Sdljilk invasion of the Ghasnhdde torritory. 
After variong fluctuations of fortune, it ended in the 
victory of Bahram, who at once eeciired his position 
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bj putting AreUu to death. The civil war had lasted 
two jears. 

Bahr^ was a great patron of literature. He en- 
ootiraged poets and i>oetJ 7 , The great Persian poet, 
Niz£mi| resided at his court, and dedicated to him 
one of his poems. Ferishta mentions more than one 
instance of his patronage of literature and the arts. 

Balirsm made two cipotlitions into [finddstan to 
quell rottellion on the part of tlio Mahomedan viceroj 
coin mantling there. Ho succeeded. Soon after his 
return to Ghazidt after the sucoess of the second ex¬ 
pedition, he committed an act which, bj its results, 
brought about the destruction of the Glioxnfvido em¬ 
pire. The act is thus stated by Ferishta: " He soon 
after ptibticly executed Kiitb-u*Dln Mahammad Gbori, 
Afgluin, to whom he liad given his daughter in mar¬ 
riage,” This Afgliiln prince was the brother of the 
ruler of the Afghan tribe which had ruled in Ghor, and 
which submitting to Sdltin Mahravid, anil subsequently 
to the S*tlj rikg , liaU recently regained its indepen¬ 
dence, The act of Buhnlm in beheading a man of so 
much consideration, so closely allied to himself, and 
the brother of the ruler of a powerful tribe, must liave 
been causecl by some pressing motive. Wliat that 
inotiTo was has never been clearly eatahliahed. But 
the act was fatal to him. 

Tlie deceased man’s brother, Saif-u-Dbi Sdr, Prince 
of Ghor, at onco marched with an army upon GhaznS. 
Btthram fled from the city towards the Panjtlb, 
Ghastif was then occupied by the Prince of Ghor, and 
he, preferring to remain there, sent his brother, Alla- 
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U'Di'd Sdp to represent him at Ghor. Bitt the people 
of Ghaxnf would not hoTe his rule. All bis (<fforts to 
render hiiDself popular with them were fridtleM, and 
they secretly informed Balir^ os to ibe opportunities 
that wei^ likely to offer to ro<e9loliilub bk tbroiis.< 
Profiting by tli«e Bdrices Baliriin stiddettly appeared 
before Glmsni to t1i« winter, at a time when be knewj 
tbe city to lie deniuted of Afftbiin troopH, Tlie Qboriau 
prince, unable to meet Bnlitniti wiib bis own Troops, 
yielded to tlie snlicttations of the tnmeliorous tnfisbi- 
tsiita of Ghoznf to avail JiimsLdf of their servicoS. 
At the licml of a force composed, then, moitily of 
Ghazni soldiers, ho went out to moiu Balirdm. But 
bortlly were the two armies in face than the Oliami 
soldiers seiae<l upon the Afghiln prince, ond tnmle him 
over to hk oneray, Babrdiu enterofl Ghasnf as a con¬ 
queror. But he tarnklitsl his victory and hlnstetl the 
inspects of his hoiiso by hk treatment of the von- 
qu ished prince, “ T he iin happy capt ive, ” says Feris bt a, 

had his foreheatl blackened, and was seated astride 
On o bullock, with his face towaivk the tail. In ihk 
manner be was le<l round the whole city, amid the 
ahouts and iMults of the mob f after which, lieing put 
to torture, his head was cut off and sent to SAltdn 
Sdnjitr SfilkiSfch while lik viakr, Syud ^Mnjd-u-IXn, 
waa impaled 

Such treatTOont roused AlIa-u-Din to fuiy. Vow¬ 
ing vengeance against the houee of Ghazof ho set 
out with an army for tlmt city. In vain did Bahnira 
attempt to frighten him, “The threats of Bahrilm. 
be said. '* are as impotent as hk arniH,*' Ho pressad 
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on, fury in Ills hoart, towardE GliaznL Aa h« np- 
proochiHl Ike town BaluAm led out liie rpuit to meet 
him. He had superior numberg, hut tli© “ nioralB *’ 
was viih tho hardy itHsailanta. At last the battle 
joinofi. Again and again did the Gboxidvides bear 
down the Afghani by tlje weight of their numbero i 
again nod agnin did the Afghdna rally and ratiim to 
the onaknght. One charge more desperate tl«m the 
rest decided the viotory* With liia own spear, Alla-u- 
Din transfixed the ion of Uahrim. The elephant be¬ 
stridden by the latter was killed ; Bahram, however, 
^Ktricating lilnisetf, aiicceedad in mannting a horse, 
ancl-fled for hU Ufa 

Alla-u-Din then entered Ghajttif. The city, beanti- 
fietl by llAhniiid and his sneOMSors, was given up to 
flaine, to slaughter, and to devastation- All the 
monuments of the Ghaznfvide kings were destroyed, 
and every trace of them effaced—the tombs of MaU- 
tniid, Mosadd I., and Iltrdlujn excepted- For seven 
days the massacre, the pillage, the burning continued, 
and “as if insatiate of revenge,'* says Ferisbta, “AUa- 
u-Din, when he left, carritsl a number of the most 
venerable and lenmeil men in cltains to Firdz-Koh, to 
adorn his triumph, when he ordered their throats to 
be cut, tempering earth with their blood, with which 
he plastered the vi'alls of his native city," He annexed 
Ghazni to his principality of Ghor. Bahrain tiled on 
his way to, or on reaching, Lahor. Ho was succeeded 
there by his son Khdsrd (1157), 

Ehdsrd reigned seven years, the greater number of 
which were occupied by attempts to recover the lost 
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capital of lun fathers. Ho waitct] at IL^hor nattl Im 
liearcl that AlJo-u-Dfo had t^tumed to Obor. Bet tfien 
marched for Gha 2 tif» hopinf^ for tho oo«op«mioa of 
Siiltan Sanjar SiJljiSk. But tlio S^ljiiki empire Ui 
northern Aisia, so long the persistent etiemj^ of tha 
Ghaznirido power^ was tottering to its dormrat]. The 
lieutenants of the Sfljiik Sdltan in KliMririzm liail re* 
rolted, and he hjtnself was ahortJj aftorwanlH defeated 
and dtspossessod bj the TiJrktuane of Ghiza. At thew 
▼ictors at once niarchetl upon and occiipiet] Glutzoff 
Khiisrd was forced to return t* IiiUior. That he inaile 
another attempt on Gliaznf is improbable. Although 
the atatenient is mmle by Ferbhta, the contrary is 
implied by Mitihdju-a-Sirdj, and it is certain tfuit nftttr 
an occupation of Gliaznf for two jrears by the Gluxi 
Tdrknmns they were ezpetted by Said Oyyds*-u>Din 
hialiatntiuid, the represtmtatire of the house of Ghor. 

Ehiiaru, dying in 1157, was succeecled by his son* 
^darii Malik. He was the last of the Glmsiifride 
kings. 5[iltl, liberal, and fond of pli>Biiiiro, bo was not 
formed of the stuff that resiiRcitotes an empire. During 
the whole of his reign, Ghfyls*u-Dfn Gliori mwla 
gradual but continued encroachuients on the remnants 
of his dominions. Peshdwar fell, then the oountrj 
between the Indns and the Chinab. At last Ijihor 
itself was attackei] (llSl), L^hor bought Iwr safety 
by surrendering the country oocupieri by the invader, 
anrl the son of her king as bostnge. It would appt'ar 
tlutt the Ghorian tnooarcb, under thi* pretext that 
tha conditions made by Khiisrd Malik had not been 
fuiailed. returned subsequently to Uhor, but was 
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repulsed and compelled to withdraw, lu his 
KhuBrd Malik, making an nllianoe with the Gakk h«a 
of the hilla. made a rsid upon Siilkflt. but was re^ 
pulsed. This enterprise demonstrated to the onaa 
monarch the necessity of bringing the whole matt^ to 
u prompt conclusion. Feigning a desire to negotiate 
peace, he enticetl KhdsriS and hia army u«r^y from 
Uhor! then sudttenly interposing between him an 
that city ho made prisoner of the one an^ oco^ 
the other. Khdsnl and his son we« 
imprisonment for life, but a Uttle lator 
murdered. With the depowtion of Kh^ tenm 
the rule of the GliaBuivide dynasty (1187.J 
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CHAPTER ni. 


OietOfttOAL.—TBS nous I Of OROB, 


The descent of the house of Ghor has heen discusaed 
hj Professor Dom, by Mountstuiul Eljihiujitono, by 
Do Gingues, and by other emioont authoritiei. The 
balance of opinion ia in favour of their pare Af^^hin 
origin, and 1 cannot but think it moat probable t liat 
they were descended from the aurvivors of the (Ttbo 
which attempted to plunder the sohlJers of Maiuniid on 
their return from India, laden with booty, in 1010, and 
who were attacked and nearly eBterminated by that 
pnncG ** in the strong country of Ghor," some moatha 
later.* 

On the diaappcarance from the scene of the last 
acion of the Ghainlvidc honso the Ghoriana invaded 
India. Ghiyia-u-Din Ghori had early uasoduted 
with himeelf in thn govemment hia brother, Muham- 
mad Sbahdb-U'Oin, and it was thia brother who had 
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oondiictad the final operations spninst Khdsnl Malik* 
doscribod in the previona cliaptcf, and irlio commanded 
tluj artnv ordered to operate in India. Aa he subae- 
cjuentlj jiscendeJ the throne with the title of Ma- 
hnmmnd Ghori, it will save oonfuawn if I refer to him 
under that name. 

The Pan jib having been annej^edi Mahnjnmad Ghori 
settled the oountry* and returned to Gtuuml. Two 
yeara later (1189) he Bet out on hU first expedition 
acroBS the Satlaj. He knew that the enemy he would 
have to enooonter waa no mean one* that the fUja of 
all IbijisthAo, PritW Baja, disposed of the troops 
of HdjpiSUind and of DehB, and that the kingdom of 
Kanioj had recovered its anoient power and splendour. 
Ho know that the BiijpdtB whom he would have to 
encounter were better trained, bettor diBoiplined, and 
bettesT ootnmandeti than the soldiera who had followed 
Jaipil aiid A'nand-pdl i that they bad profited by the 
experionee they bad had of Mahomedan soldiers, and 
would be ready to look them in the face. But he was 
bent on pemianont coDfjuest, and he went prepared 
to enforce it. 

Crossing tbs Satlaj, bo marched on Bitanda, m 
PatiiilB, then a town of soma consideration, occupied 
it; advBntseil to Tlutn^sar, occupied that > and then 
marched on Gehli by way of Kamal. Tbe diGtanee 
between ThindKar and Kama) is twenty-three miles; 

* Feriihtjt itfliliM tha.ti lie flint nutnilMsfli into Ajinifi'ilit.rB be 
UH>k the biwo. of Batauda. Bnt tlujre h no mch town m A 
ud li no r^cfd Ihu-t Gh^ii nmdff ilt tbu parti™ 

limn AiiT idoni^u^ ia that rtjimtrr. 
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the country iii a brond plain. At Tit^ori, midwmy 
between ilm two pItvc«?S| he was met by the armiei 
of Prithi Raet Riji of Rij^hiiif of CbAwant! BAe, 
Viceroy of Dehli, aiiil of other prince, ttinount- 

ing to two hundred thouiuind mm^ with three thcjii^iuid 
clephaiit^k Tho army of Mationitnad (rhort ^inoUar 
in numbers but it was a welbcric^i and nnbifateTi foroe^ 
With it he believed he could effectudlj put in pmetioe 
the old Qhaxnfvido plan of rUshetirtenttig rhe enpinj 
by a succeitsioii of chargeUi and thou breaking them by 
one gerjoraJ assaults He trieiL it on thij occ&aion, 
sending squadron on i^quailron in quick aiit’tfosttioa 
^n^inst the HindtS centre, which appeariKl wi^kenetl 
by the groat length to wlilch the Ime ojtleudod* But 
ita weakne^^s was not real. Behind the flrat lino the 
Hindu leaders liad placed their best mfantrVi and they 
had plat in Oil that wliikl ihe^ ahuuld offer to the on- 
filaught of the Moslems a stern and stubliom resislaijce, 
their wiugii should lap over tuiil endoso llioiii. So' U 
happODod. The Hirnlu centre reninmed firm and sulid, 
proof against repeated attacks. Then the winpr 
wheeling inwards, took the enemy in flank and rear. 
The foUowers of Malmmmad Ghori saw tlmt <!efcat 
was iaevitsblo and began to flee, lie ftaw that defeat 
was inevitable but did not flee* Despair abided fury to 
his normal courage^ He dashed through the onuiny^ and 
came so near to the Vicoroy of JDohli that bo wounded 
him in the mouth with hia lani^. Ho would bavo 
pressed on, but the Viceroy, a brave man, doHverod a 
counter blow which almost drove him to the ground.^ 
Some of the few attonrlanls who had followed 
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b^minnd manng'&d ttien to motiiit liim upon a horBi? 
and cwry him frotn tho field. Biiit tho rout was ooiti- 
plcte. His annj was pursued for fortj milea. The 
romnants, however, collected at Bitando,* where th^ 
were besiegid for thirteen months. At the end of that 
time they wt?Te granted terms. 

Maliaiiiinad Ghori proceeded after his defeat to 
Ghor, there to visit his brother. Ho than returned to 
Ghiuni. The difignico he hod met with rankled in 
his heart, and, though he devoted fioine time to 
pleasure, in the hope of driving it from his memory, 
it woulil not leati'o him. There was but one mode of 
atoning for it, and that was to avenge it. 

Accordingly, he raised another army, and, two years 
after his first defeat, he again sot out ( 1191 ). The 
conrt poet of the day, Hisan KiiAmi, thus doscribea 
him at the moment of his departure :■ "f 

" Hii itAndiLTidi proclmm tictorr. , 

Indeed, they are aJni(wt prepared to write the book of nctoiy, 
HL) eniign* nod black umbrella are full of adornment, 

How beautiful on th« face of time are the ouria aad freetlM of 
tho State! ** 

He marched, says Ferishta, by way of PeahAwar, 
Mdltdn, and Lihor, and advanced to the river Saras- 
vati, on the other hank of which the Hindd host ^ 
encamped. Tho Saraevati is a small river m Sirhind. 

• The retreat uu Bntuudji, nowhere diaputed, and the fart, p^ 
Katjj to b# recfjxdpd, that tlue nett battle wjh Eoitgit * 

SafMTati ri™, MKm clemxlj to iIiqW timt tbfl Bitandi nrffirred to 
rnnm tbp tawn df ihut namfl In FftlUlo- 

t EUivt'i “ HijitoiT of Indiftp'" toI fcL pivg« 312 . 
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rising in tlw slopes of tbe losing itself in 

the great sandy dwert, and, except diirtog the rainy 
season, is mctisly “ n sniaJl thrciwl of running water.” 
It is regarded with poctilinr veneration by tlie Hindds. 
At the time of which I am writing, it wna swoUsn 
beyond its ordinary depth. 

The Knjpdt chiefs were so confident of smxnss that 
they offered terms to the enemy. Uahatninad Ohori 
replied in siicli a roaniier as to induon the belief that 
he was aware of his own weakness but tliat he 
conld not act without his brother's orders. This 
answer ha<l the effect of causing the llindii leadert to 
abate their wonted caution. Mahnmmad Ghori, who 
bad anticipated thia, was thus able to cross iho river a 
little before dawn, and to attack them in their 
camp. Their great numbers enabled lliem, however, 
to hold the Mahorawlans in chock whilst they were 
changing their front and forming up. They succeeded 
in accomplishing this mancBUTre, 

Mohammad Ghori had, meanwhile, drawn up his 
men to oppose the new order of the enemy. Ois phin 
woe stfll to weary out the imemy by charges of cavalry, 
but, to prevent himaelf from being surrounded, the 
charges were to be m^e, as it were, in retreat, 'I'hot 
18 , each division, after charging and firing its arrows, 
h^ orders to wheel to the rear, its pliice being at once 
ta n by the next divifianp to w^hiirh etmiliir order* 
were issued. In thia manner be fonght the battle till 
sunset, drawing the enemy on. then checking them, 
then drawmg them on ogain, always fatiguing them, 
bnt never letting them get behind him. By sunset ho 
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thought be hud BuflJcieiitly worn out the HindtSB, 
Placing himself, then, at the head of tweWe thousimd 
of hifl best honwinen. he charged their cttntr^this 
time not to let it go. The assault was so tremendoue, 
and hie grip was bo firm, that it deddiid the battle. 
The centre gave way, the wings followed, and m a few 
minutes the entire Eindd army wo* fleeing m con- 
fusion. 

The Viceroy of DeMi was killed on the field. The 
King of RfijAsthAn, Prithi fii], was taken prisoner, 
and put. to death. The royal k-nta and camp eqm^ge, 
and their contents, werti taken. Mnliammad Gboti 
marched at once on Ajmlr, taking many iraportan 
places, among others Orinsi. on his way. Arriving at 
Aimlr ho put eevcml thousands of the mlmbita^ 
to the «word tmd bIavcs of many ot era. ^ 

then bud on tho country a heavy tribute, and 
toGhaml. Behind him he left “his faithful fnend ^d 
slave," afterwards bis successor, Malik Kut u- ^ 
Aihak. who, in his absence, took possession of Mn-ath, 

of Aligarh, and of Dehli-V 

But there was another Hindi! sovcrcigti yet 
dned, the Riji of Kanfioj. This Mji was the peatcrt 
in India. According to the Mahomedan historian, 
Ibn Asir. hia territories “ eitcnded knglhwa-ya from 
the borders of Chino to the province of Mawo, an m 
breadth from the sea to within ten days journey o 
Lfihor." Though thia >8 a poetical description it is 
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coTtHm tiint th® torrftories of tho of Knntoj j 

w®rf* veiy coiiJtidfmblc, eztieiiditig protmbljr from « 
Aligarh to below BaiLAnijj, and embracing a oonm'der* 
able tract to the west of the .lanuid. It la prabnbla l 

that this king, who is called Jni Chand, had been coa- | 

Bidcrnbtj alarmed for his own safot j by tbo capture of ) 
Dehli and AUgwh, for it is aaaerted* that it was he | 
who collected his forces and became the aggretwor. It f 
was to piinisl] this aggreaskm that Bfaharnmnd Ghon 
came down onCe more with an army from Gbaznh 
The two armies met at ItAwab. The vanguard of 
the Ghorian army was led by Kutb.i)<Dfn, and th« 
onslaught of that vanguard sufficed to pot to flight j 

the Hindu host. But the def^t was not the lea* ^ 

crushing because so easily won. The slaughter was j 
immense; ninety elephanta were captured, and the ! 

King of KanAojt was left dead on the field* As. one ' 

great, consequence of it Bandras fell into the victor’s i 
hands, and saw her temples desecrated, and her ' 
treasures earned off upon fourteen hundred camels. *’ j 

Nor WHS this all. The great kingtlom of KanAoj j 

never recovered from the ahock. The Mahomedan * 
dominion was soon to eitond beyond even ita borders < 
into BihAr. ] 

Malmimnad Ghori ret urned to Gluusnl, leaving at 

I 

* Elliot-i ** Hktoi7 at loain;- foL U. I 

t The death of this BAji aflordi'd the Hrot knomi inatonw of the ' 
t^ ofMtiJieW toetb. “ Th.liiBdfikiCf;> writes Il,i.A.fr, “wu t 

recognioed bi* wrpie but for the foot M 

of hii teeth, whkb wi-r» w**h *1 their r<K»U, iMisg fiuU>D.d in with 1 

. folden wiR^"—EUJot^. *■ HiMorr of India," toI y I 
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Alignrh, Kutb-u-Din afl lua xncoroj, to complete hie 
work- Somo diatiirbaticea in Ajmtr, rpieUwl withotit 
difficulty, Jiflfordcd to the viceroy the opportunity of 
penotmtmg into Gdjriit. the eccne of Mahmiid's 
triumph. He was rtMaUled thanoe by pressing orders 
from GluiztiL 

Mnhamtwad Ghori, in fiict, wiw on hia way to Hm* 
dikelAn, and needed all hia force*. This prints, aniioua 
to oonsolidiite hia milliority in central India, marched 
on BiAna, an important platse about fifty niUefl from 
Agra, took it, and planted there an Afghin colony, 
naming Bahii-ii-DJn a* it« governor. He was about 
to inaryh ajjainet the fortress of Gwtaidr—the fortress 
on the hiU still eiiflting^when the outbreak of troubles 
in Khorasdn rcMralled liim to Qha.nL The atego 
consc?quently prosecuted by hia lientetkMts, Gw 
feU; but Kutb-u-Dm advancing far into to 

support the Hindd tributary prince he had plftc^ 
there on the tlironet availed in such force jt e 
Combined Hitidn forces of Gujrdti JJwg'orj no i 
warn, that he w(i» forced to retreat on the 
following year, however, he not only 
defeat, but eucoeeded in taking the forts of jar 
and of Kfilpf and in conquating Bohilkband. 

ktennwhile, Mahamtnsid Ghori had not only qti 
the troublea in Khor&an, but had re-annoied ^ to 
the Ghamf eovoreigoty Herat and it^ depeud^nine^ 
Whilst engaged in making these conquests he ^d 
become, by the death of his brother, t.ho sole reigning 
king. 

Almost his first act, after he had been crown , as 
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to attempt to Jrecover tlio kingdome of Slwarism,— 
that important appanage that had been seFered by the 
Seljdka from the GhoOTiTide monarchy. He advanced 
into th^ conntryj conquered it, and forced its soveroign 
to take refuge in big capital, the only place remainiag 
to him. Hei'O he besieged him- But the King of 
Khwari35m defended himself witli so much ability and 
regolution that the besiegers lost many men without 
gaming any corresponding advantage. The King of 
Kbwarizm had, meonwhilet aenfc pressing lottcrs to tha 
Khitan Tartars—the aame tiibc which had, after the 
overthrow of tlie Sfljdks in KborHsan, momentarfly 
ocOTipied Ghazni—and these were now responding tc his 
call. Tljcy advanced in such force, and so suddenly, 
that Mahammad Ghori, to save himself and his army 
from ab.soluie destruction, was obHged to fight at a 
great disadvtintage* Never did he display more stdll 
Or greater conrage—but the odds against him were 
altogether out of proporHon, and he was completely 
defeated. 

Ho fled towarcla Ghaamf, but Kia retreat was cut off- 
Of his whole army scarcely more than a hundred clung 
to him- But with tbe&e he made a desperate charge^ 
fairly to be ranked with that nn^c on the overwhelm* 
ing HLndii force at Tiroori- It had the some sucoesa- 
He cut his way through the enemy with hia foUowing, 
and gamed the fort of Andkhd.* 

But in Andkhd he was enclosed. There was no 

I* importaiit placa j ott within frantif'r 

Aighui Tdricbtin^ not faj- itom Khoji Si]«b. 
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escape. ReBistencG was futile. His presence too was 
required at his copitaL He agreed, then, willingly, to 
purchase his freedom by the payment of a large sum 
of money. 

Hia presenc© was indeed required at the <?apital. 
The total defeat of his army had spread dismay. The 
report of his death foEowing hard upon the newp 
of bis defeat incited disorder. One of his officsrs 
seized Multiiu, His favourite slave prodimned him- 
aelf in Ghazni, Suddenly the released monarch 
■appeared on the scene. Qhomi refused to open her 
gates to him. He marched, therefore, on Mdltau, 
took it, enbated troops on the Indian borders, and 
returned to Ghazni, which, as abject now as it had 
been insolent before, yielded to him without a blow. 
Concluding, theo, a peace the King of Khwdnzm, 
he marched into thePanjiib to punish theGakh bars o 
the hills, who had invaded and plundered that pro¬ 
vince. Attacked by tho king from the direction^of 
AfghdnLstnn, and by hia faithful lieutenant, Ktilb*u-JJm, 
from that of India, these marauders were soon subdued. 
Mahammiul Ghori then proceeded to reside at Uhor. 

Whilst residing hero he planned a final e^q>edition to 
Khwarizm-^an expedition which he was resolved to 
make decisive. He marched then towards G1 ' ® 

ha d reached the Indus, and had laid binmelf to rest on 
his bed in a tent on the banks of that river, when 
GakkTiars noticing Ms exposed situation, rcsolv^ to 
make away ivith him. They crossed the river m t e 
dead of night, entered hia tent unopposed, and 
mordered him as he slept. 
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Tho titular micoes^or of Maiaiurnad Ghori, was tiia 
nephew, Mahnuld ; hut the inflnenoe and authority of 
Kutl>*u-Dln preponderated over the ties of blood. 
MaJuDdd himself, Seeing^ how Yain would be his 
opposition to such a man, reeigned to him the ensigns 
of sovereignty at Lflior, and retnrDied to his ancestral 
home in the monotoinfl of Ghor ( 1206 ). The real 
successor then wm Kuth^u^Din. 

But with the accession of Kutb-u-Din, the history of 
Afghan I stin as an indep>endent kingdom temporarily 
Ceases* The slave king elected to be ruler of tb^ 
Hinddstan which he had conquered, and took up hia 
abode at DeMi, With the eclipse of the house of 
Ghor Ghazni was forgotten. 
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HIBTOBICAL.—THE TBAKeiTION TO ITO! MOOHOL. 

KtlTB-r-DlN liB(l tranafenred tbe neat of j^vemraeat to 
HindiSstaii. Immediately, Ilia fatbor-in-Iaw. Tdj-a- 
Din Elddai—the slave who had nhut the gates o 
Ghtizm agniiiat Malmmmad Ghori after lii« def™t m 
Khwirizm, and who iiad gubseqtiftn ^ ^ 
by his master—was proclaimetl King of Gbasut >y 
Mahmdd, MalimiW retaining for himself the mouiitoin 
throne of Glior. and with it the overbrdslup over 
AfglwinbtAn. The united forces of both pniscea »«c- 
ceeded in reducing Herat and the 
forming the western boundary of Afgbitmftdn 
it and Siatdn. But here their aucceas ended. At¬ 
tempting to recover the norlbem clbtricts own 

as Afglian Tdrkistfin, they were deflated by Mn m- 
mad Khan, King of Kbw.lri*m. an,I were oven foK^ 
to yield upGluutiS. In the height of his dist^, J* 
u-Diii fell back on the post of Kuna-* ^ 


-InthCaxtKi™!,. 

J D.yi." 3.r. ^ :inr™ 

irg nimu nt t<J illtiW lllw uf 
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&eeTn tlaat at this place Taj-u-Din mado pe:iC4? with 
conqueror^ for he is next heard of as raising troops to 
attack Lilhor and India. He actuallj j>eTietrated 51 
far as Than^aar; but there ho was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Shnms-u-Din Altnmsh, the eDn-in-lav? 
Kiitb-u-Din, and at tlmt time King of Dehli (1215)i j 
He died a prisoner. 

MeanwhilQ Afgluimstdn had fallen imder the domin- 
ation of Mahammad Khan,. King of Khwdrizm« The 
events of the reigna of this prince and his successor 
are so completely absorbed in the greater career of 
the new Attfla of the north* the far-famed leader at 
the llogholflj Cliingi^ EJian, that I p:iss over ttfl" 
lesser to de«I with, tlia greftter subject. 

For many agies the Tartar tribes in the north of 
Asia^ ooenpyfng the wUd iiosert and mount ainoufl 
country nortli and north-west of the kingdom of 
Khwdrizm, had carried on ^I'ar wit h each other, un¬ 
known to or Uttregardod by the conterminous nations, 
or known to their (Jhinese and Turki neighbours 
alone,"* One of these tribes was the Mongol, MdghdJ, 
or aa it is generally spelt, Moghol. They were au 
ugly race, with yellow complenona, high cheek-bones, 
amall eyes, and large motiths. Hut they had in them 
the stuff out of which were made the devastators of 

thfl tiTt r &f that natiM?. I Ime aot up*™ for thnt part of d)* 
wh6h dial. *„tli th. prthflgiaphic qaertion. Bui I mif 
!1 to «atfl mj opinion tliat Mr. Tln,init. Iw. cloaxljt 

. , * ^ ^ K^ffniphical requinjmenta of Kfrxaan (iW 

iii*t bj tba fctuftl pontioa of Kiim, 

• Enkhie’. “ airtorr of ludin," Intradurtion, 
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tto eRrth* ftud they only wanted a leader. Suddenly 
that leader appeared in the person of Chinghiii Khan. 
Writing being then unknown to the Mogliol race, it is 
impossible to fii aecurutely the date of the birth of this 
conqueror. Historical events aufficiently domonBtrate, 
however, that it occurred about tlie year 1155. The 
death of liis father, when he hud attained the ago of 
thirteen years, brought him into rudo contact with the 
world. He bad many rivals wdth whom to contend, 
and hia first ©xperioDcea were of the severest. Now 
buffeted by fortune, now rising superior to all the arts 
of hia enemies, ha finally eatahlishod his supremaej by 
two acta. The first was the complete defeat of his 
rivals on the field of battie, with an army counting 
only one-fourth of the number of theirs; the second, 
a deed of atrocious cruelty with which hts crowned hU 
victory. It is asserted that having token many pri- 
Bcners, lie prepared eighty huge cauMious, filled tliom 
with boiling W'ater, and in them cast hia still Hving 
captives. For from ahenatitig the borburoiis tribes in 
the midst of whom he lived, this atrocious act cowed 
and subdued them. In the perpetrator they recognised 
their master. 

The ixjwer thus established by erneUy was con- 
’soUdated by the display of a force of chameter, of 
a ca|Micity to influence men's loinds, to bend them to 
niftoluto 3 ucb aa ba^* been niTisly Hurpas^t , 
In the course of a few years. Chhighii Khan had 
Ublished his supremacy over the vast counti^ border^ 
in CiOdt bjT P ViinjL, in tho north, and west bj t ^ 
Volga and the Caspian. Proclaimi'd the Great Khin 
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flf the Tartarsha™ig csonquererl Western Chinfli and 
penetraterl far aa Peldi^ Chinghiifi Khan Foumi the 
kingdom of KhivlriEm a bar to further couquESts ta 
the south. 

At that tiinG (1219) Mahammad Khdin was King of 
KliwArizm* The dominions of tlua prince incluileil the 
comitries of BokMrai Samarkand, Khoknnd^ Kisli- 
gnr, Poraia, Afghan lb Utn and BeliichistAti i doim to 
Infills, Suddenlyr Chinglii^ Klinn attacked liim with ‘ 
three annies. The first, foliomng to a certain point 
the" coiirse of the Jaxai'toB, descende^l tijjon BQiiVflt 
the aeeondi ascendiiig tliat river, occupied Khojind, ■ 
and conquered the country now known as Fcrghiiuif I 
the third, comiminded by Chiughiz Kh£n in ^ 

orusaed the river, and ponetrEting into the coiintryi I 
took EoktiAra and Samarkand. In a few days the I 
entire territory north of the O^ens waa in the hands of 
the conqueror. 

Meanwlnle, the kingp Maiiainmad KliAn, sensible 
of Ilia iniibility to oppose the Moghol horde, had re- i 
treated to MisliApor in Eliorfis^n. Chinghiz Klid^i i 
cupied with Samarkand, sent a corps of twenty thoti- r 
sand men, under two of his generala, to pursue him- A 
Mabaiurmid Khan fled. The Moghol generala arriving 1 
at Niflhjipor, and finding theii* prey had escaped, the^s 
conceived and executed orio of the most daring pra]*^^ 
that entored into the heart even of a Mogbeh 
Thej ravaged the whole of Western Persia, conquered 
TraijB-Caucflsia, croBBed then the range of 
CaucaauSp occupied Derbend, defeated there an arniy 
couiposcil of the various peoplea of the countries they 
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bii6 travei’Betl and were traTBraiiig, and diovo thL^m 
Eyond die Dm.per. Sonin of the fugitives even 
oroBHed the Dnniihn in their terror. So am 3 

general iv'u. the ahirni, that the Inhubitauts of the 
Russian provinces of Kief, of Smolensko, end ed 
Tcheruigov, di-eading lest they too should lie attacked 
in then- turn, eoinhlned to attempt to drive the enemy 
from the oountry he had but just gained- lo the 
battle on the btiuka of the Dnieper t^t 
the allied patriots wer^ defeated- 

crossed that river, and penetrated mto Bnlganu- 
Thence tliey returned to rejoin the mam army. 

Meanwhile, Mahammnd KliAn, des|aiini.g of nf^ 

on the mainland, had tied for refng^ n2'^0l 

emaU islands of the Caspian- There lie died (12.0) 

His son and successor, Jaldl-n-Din was « 

different temper. In Khwdmm t 

father’s denth, he at once assembled bis udbe-^^ 

attacked and dispersed the troops 
liim. and leaving in that provmoe a ^,;por, 

of troops under his brothers, pushed on to Msba^r. 
there to endeavour to reernit a new army 
, ghiz Khdti, meanwhile, on the rs. n 
outbreak in Khw-drizin, had hastened ^a ^ 
had suppressed the rel>eUion, killing m 

ward, capturing in flucceesioi ’ .uodem 

N»upor. .n. Td, ^ _ 

Meshed). An army corps of ttuny 
which ho liad sent to watch JaMl-u-Din. 
lietenteil by that prince, who hud auccet ^ 
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double tluit Tuiiulier. Clunglii:; Khdn, indignant at tlnu 
reTcrac, diu^bed at oncn in pursuit of tbe victor, wln^ 
hbandoncd by soma of bis generals, was making the 
beol of bis way to India. Cliinghiz overtook bim at 
tbn Indus, totally defeated bis army, JaMl-u-Din him¬ 
self owing bis eacapa aolely to tba daring with wbicb 
be cnt iliTougb bis enemies and swam tbe river, Tbe 
Mo'gbol army then ravaged tbe PanjAb, and returned 
to Tarlary (t2S4). Subsequently Obingbiz completed 
the conquest of Oliian, and thore died (1227). 

JabU-u-Diu, meanwhilQ, eaeaped from tbe battle¬ 
field on the Indus, had, after many adventures, re* 
established his authorily^ m Persia. But AfgMnistlln 
remained until the year 1251 under the rule of Gbingliiz 
Kluin and successors. During that period tbe enslaved 
CJOimtry had no history. 

In fhni year. Shir KbAn, tbo governor of tbe Pnn- 
jdb for tbe King of DebK, Nasir-u-Din Mabmdd, 
invaded Afgluinlatfin, eekeil upon Gbaani and KAbul, 
and annexed them to the Debli monareby. It is 
probfible tliat they wore sjieedily recovered, for not 
only, in subsequent years, do we find tbe Moghols 
making incursions into India, but in the 

year 13d6 traces appear of a now Afghan dynasty 
aoQted on the tlirotie of Ghazni, owning auborditiatioii 
to, ami acknowledging tbe auaerainty of, the ilogh Jz 
of Ci^iiiral Asii^. 

This Afghdn dynasty. Uke tlmt which preceded it, 
came from Ghor. Probably it was the chief of tbe 
Afghan tribe in the Ghor mountains to whom the 
Mogboi Biiaerain delegoiotl his authority. They ruled 
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from 1336 to 1383. Tlie first HOTfereigo, Slinnis^u-DIn 
Gliori, and bis two iraraediftte siicccaaors, Rilkli-u-Din, 
and Fakhrddlii Qhori, ftocept4Ki the position nnd per¬ 
formed the duties assigned to tliem. The fourth of 
the race on the throne, GWyns-u-Din Ghnn. asserted 
his independence, and handoii it down to his auoceasors, 
^hams-u-Dm. Malek Htifis, Moea^n*Dtn Hds^n, and 
Ghiyas-u-Diti. Bat in the reign of the last-nsmed 
prince the dynasty and the independence came alike to 


an untimely end. 

Taimur, known also in history as Tamerlane,^ 
bom at KtSsh, near Sainarkaod, about the yew ' 
His family had been settled there for two hundr^ 
years, and had held high positions. Taimiir 
Tory much the same organising genius as t binglna 
Klidn, from whom, in the female line, ho was dr- 
BCended ; he almost equalled him in ferocity, and sur¬ 
passed him in perfidy, whilst his aiina, if as vast, ^ 
at least as reckless. At an early age he had 
in gathering in his own hands the guLding-rems ^ c 
Tartar tribes in Central Asia, and finding himse 
master, he began at once to carry terror am ^ i cva* 
tion into neigh Iran ring countries, Afg nisi n an 
Persia at once fell before him. He then cam ^ 
arms into Circassia, Georgia, MesopaUmta, and the 
mAithern parts of Busshi- Haring laid waste the« 
‘Qimntries, ho prefwircd to invade India by way o t 
HitniiS Kdsh, KAbul. Bainl, and Dinkdt, on tlR. Indus, 
Into that oxTiedition, little affecting AfgliAmetfln, o 
not proriose to follow him. It will siiffioe to *b«le ^ 

(roiu tW Sn. il..«ioi. of To”*’’- '»«*' * 

* B • 
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the iiccesaion of Mar, AfghAniatin had no loatoir of M 
hor O.VII. Portions of lior territory are occasionally M 
inentionod for fiomo or other apecitlc qiitUity by tho ] 
hifitoriuna. Thus, HeiAt is spoken of during tbo fifty 
years prior to the acoeaeion of Bfibar, aa having been 
the most niagnificent city m the Euat, celebrated not 
merely for the beauty and splendour of its court, tho 
architectiiral beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, 
and palaces, but as being the resort of the gi-eatest 
divines, pliilosophera, poete, and historians of the age. 

At this time UerAt iras the capital of Khordean, and 
that province was governed by Hds^n Mirza, the moat 
powerful of the princes of the House of laimiir." 
Kabul and Ghazni were then likewise ruled over by a 
prince of the same house, Sditan Ulugh ^Iir?,a, but of 
the internal atliiiiiiistration of the coimtTy, and of the 
conduct and chnmeter of its people, I have been unable 
to find any trace whatever. With the death of U Idgh 
Mirza,’however, tho diy bones of its history suddenly 
recover their vitality, 

Tho vast domlnionfi of Taimfir, divided after his 
death, binl been reunited into one kingdom by his 
great-graniison Abiisaid, fourth from him in order of 
Buccesaion. On the death of Abdfaiid the empire was 
again partitioned. Whilst tho three elder sons divided 
the countries north of the Oxiis, tho youjigeet saHj 
Uliigh Mirzn, was allotted KAbnl and Ghazni; thjj» 
adjoining territory of KliorAsin, with Heriit as d** 
capital, falling to a more distant relation—the Husdn 
Mirza provionsly referred to. 

* ^ Erakiiip^i HkloTT of Mi^moin of Bttb«r* 
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tnaili Mirza, Prince of &li«™ and KdtaJ, died in 
,hc ye« 1502. Hia death «a the signal for .atngnca 
a»aa«in.«aona. one naarper Mowing another 
,hen in 1504. Prince Bdbar. who bat three nion^ 
before had been forced to leave hi. kingdom of f « 
ghdna as a homeleos aaile. appeared before Kdbal 

and took it, , - _ 

Sjiaeewill not permit mo to do more tb n 

short amnnmry of the previou. “'f 

ordinaiT man. The eiitb in decent from Ta mur^ ^ 
ordinary 

was bom in Iws, at tau h E’.rjrtrliAua.* 

bv the doath of hie father the 

lie was act yet hfteea whea ^ 

kaad iaduced Wm to attempt ^ ijj. 

province. He oonqneM tbs ceantry 

biittheUBk ef govenung ,fter an 

wkia beyond the means a P ,La he was 

_paLn af htrie 

eompelled to evacuate it. aad fa 1 

Hi, ahmince from that P™™“ femmiUal. 

fatal to him. Plota .^..nat him Imd l^a^^ ^ 

and he diecovered one mormag I 
williout a kmgdom. . , 1.0 htm able to 

By the meaa. ^^ghinti. aad he 

raise a aufBcient force to _ i;a„(,inj-taRd, 

was even meditating another rai ^ and 

when the U^Wg Tartars invaded C.ut^ 
forced Bihar to seek refuge m the mouatams. 

• A riA oa thB apl^ '="™' ^ ‘‘ 

j^i»o mIksL 
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he U.ed for .ome ye^irs l^e of a true adventurer; 

„ow an erile in the desert; now a monnrnh on a 
throne. Fie gnin^ and lo.t Snn^rki.nd; hej^ 

buoyod up by hopes of FergMna; but he wna 

happy, alLys jeyon., always conSdont in the fntu^- 
At length, however, fortune seemed to shat 
from him the last hope of success, and m hia twenty- 
third year Babar was forced to cross the Oitnfl <^d 
take refuge m KniiddA, between Balkh and BatUkahi^ 
the governor of which was Eushru SMh- Here he 
Hucoeeded in raising a force of Moghola. At their 
h<.^£id ho Tuftrcted on Edbnl, &Tid took 

At the time that he comiUBre.! Khbul that country 
comprehended the long and narrow plainH runm^ 
nearly from south to north between Ghii/nl a«d t e 

capital; the whole mountainous territory reaching to 
the Koh-i-Baba and the Hindu KtUh, and thenoe down 
to tlie confines of wlml \b how Britiali t-erntory as or 
Fort Kurm. The mountainous tribes were more pra* 
datory and more independent than they are even 

the present day. . 

At the head of an army of freelances Bdbar « 

thnt his only chanca of safety lay in ♦^nga^ g 
his foUowera in new adventures. He Brst led t 
against KandaUr, which he conquered. Within 
hundred and forty miloa of Hertlt, he thought ^ 
advisable to make a journey thither, in order, wit ^ 
relative, its ruler, to concert measures 
juiiit enemies, the Uzb% Tdrks, During his absent 
bis brother Juhdngfr revolted and fled to 
Then his Moglitd soldiers mutinied- No sooner 
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' tn iTAhTil out an ond to tliesw diflor- 

Bilbiir. returning to KfilJUl, t ^ and 

tw»d^rok. ki», 

rteltal by tbi! Mogbida li» bwi 
,^k pl.««. Bdbar. «®.pu.B Y* Lob-Hl 

Kiibal. p..t bim.cU ■‘I ‘k” 

followers, nod ™“d« '■wd aga™** ' BmoUoau 
^oroge aad bis sctivity bo bo was 

of ys following, and, over pr „^rtiinitios 

ooedod, over uyng ‘"^^‘tbetvol.. 

that offered, 1“ ndvaiicinE us the 

The DzWgs, meauwliae, They 

other Tdrki tribes had admn«d _ ^^iL^od 

flwariued into Khorasin, occupie tf were m*w 
end took Kanddbdr K^g of 

threatened, when, hupp f . l£hoi4gAn, nd- 

Persia. ubmoed at ^"‘^featod them with 
Tiuiced agumst the UiWgs, 
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KEitidAbAr, He could not, howovor, be content with 
n country oE recka nrid stones. Opportunely sai 
this moment there came to him ii cry for aid from 
Diidlat KMUi the AfgMn vkerny of the Panjab for 
Ibrilhim Lodi Afghan* King of Dehli. Simulmneonsly 
the Band of Cbitdr sent h messenger to promise his 
ftid if Biibnr should invade India. The inYitation pro¬ 
mised too much to allow Bdbar Lp refuse it. King of 
KAh^il and Ghaziu, he crossed the Indus (1535-26)i 
and advanced unopposed on Lihorj defeated there the 
urniy that had been hurrletiJy raised to oppose him, 
reduced tliat city to ashes, and advanced towards 
Dehll, The rebellion of Ddolat. Khdn, and the news 
that the U3jl>figB had invaded Balkh, recalled him to 
the north ere he could reach the imperi^d city. Ia 
iibsBticej howevcT, Daolat Klian was overcome, but hia 
general advancing then incantioii^ly on Dohli, was 
defeated by its king, Ibrdhim KhAii Lodi, under its 
walls* B^bar, having driven back the Uzb4gfi> 
uimed to repair tliis disaster. At the head of twelve 
thousand men he met Ibrdhim, commatiding one hun¬ 
dred thousand inen^ at Pdnipat, a pltico aiwaj^a favour¬ 
able to an invader from the north. A daring nnd 
com|>etent genera.1, he found himself opposed to one 
who was utterly ignorant of war, and who wue too 
?*ulf-willecl to be led by othera. The result was never 
doubtful. The Indian army ’Was defeated mth great 
slu’ughtcr, its king was left dead on the fields Dchli 
o|jieiietl its gates, imci Bubar marched at once on Agra, 
to be proclaimed there (May 10, 1526) tlir 
Lmperor of India, to enter upon iv smvereiguty which, 
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aa the Great Moghol, he was to tnmaTnjt to a long 
series of descendants, and which was destined to 
pemain in one form or other in his family till the great 
orisis of 1B57. 
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CHAPTER V. I 

E19T0B1GAL.—EUMATDK iSB KAMBAS. I 

B A'bar’s rule of four years and a lialf in India belougl } 
to the hifitory of that country. During that period | 
Afghanistan remiuned a province governed under his r 
ordent by his second aon Kimr^. On the death of * 
Babar (December 26, 1530), whilst hia eldest son, 
Kum^ydn, succeeded to the throne of Agra j KAhid, ; 
Ghasnf, and Kaudiihur, continued a Bomi-independont | 
kingdom under tho rule of KdmiAn, the overlordsbip 
of HamdyAn, if existing in theory, not being acknow¬ 
ledged in fact. In the course of the two years that 
followed, the new King of Kdbui obtained from the 
Weakness and the necossitiea of his brother, HumAynn* 
tho coBaion of the Panjdb, and with it the country 1 
south-east of the Satlaj, as far as the important towns 
of Hissar and Hansi. i 

KAmrdn was a man who to a headstrong nature | 
added an ambition which never hesitated at tho means 
to be employed. For three years after tbfi acquisition 
of the Panjdb, however, th i s master passion seonnjd to 
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lay dormaDt witliin Mm. During that ponod he would 
appear to have devoted all hia cnergieB to the internal 
administration of his dominiodB, and to the formation 
of a well-diEciplined army. Bnt in 15!15 the Sbdhi of 
Persia, Shah Talimaap, had but just succeeded in 
driving the Uzbdg Turks from Kliordsdn, and in 
oocnpjing Herat. He had bestowed the goverament 
□f tliis place upon his brother, a man of weak nature, 

! who, first rebelling against the Shah, then endeavoured 
to obtain a secure place of refuge for himself hy 
hesicging Kandilhar. KnndilhAr was defended by 
Amir Khwdja Kildn, one of the l>e 5 t officers of King 
, Kamrdn, with a Rnmll but well-trained garrison. For 
eight months ho foiled all the cffiirts of the liesiegers. 
Meanwhile King Kamrun, after some delay, marched 
with an army of twenty thousand men to relieve him, 
Ou Knmmin’s .approach, the Herdti army raised the 
siege, and t^k up a position some ton miles from the 
city. Kanniin effecting then a junction with the 
governor, Khwuja Kiilin, attacked the enemy, and, 

' mainly in consequence of the skill and conduct of hi* 

' subo(rditiato, totally defeated him. As this defeat 
seemed to secure Ms western border, KAmnin returned 
to Ldlior, 

But he was reckoning without the ambition of hi* 
neighbour. Another invasion of the DsW'gs nn in¬ 
vasion followed almost instantly hy the sacking by 
those barbariaiis of the beautiful city of Herat calltsl 
into KliorAsun the Shuh of Persia in person, tihah 
Tohmasp fonnd little difficulty in driving the DshiSgs 
from Herat; then looking round for fresh oonejnests, 
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he reeaUed the brother who had rebelled agaiiiHt him, 
and takiag from lihn the plan wliioh in his hands 
had misoarried, ntfirehod upon Konddhiir, Kandiihjlr 
was uuproparod to resist him. She had neither pro^ 
visions, nor stores, nor even a suJhcient number of 
troops. The governor, Amfr Khwdja Kildn, resolreJ 
under these circumstances, as he could not defend the 
city, at least to save its jialaccs from destruction. Its] 
people from the horroi^ of a storm. Placing hia 
palace in the best possible order, mranged for a roya| 
receptian, he sent u niossage to the Shah, to the effec^ 
that, unable to defend the place, or to meet him in thf: 
field, he had considered that the only courteous an™ 
honourable course open to birn wsa to makiB Kjfindilhllrl 
fit for the reception of the guest whom ho could not 
entertain in person. Ho then retired on Ldhor. The 
Shah entered Eanddhdr, 

E^inrdn could not appreciate the refined conduct of , 
hia agent. He complained that at least an attempt at 
resistance should have been made, and that ho might , 
then have been able cnco more to relievo the place, i 
Now, he had to reconquer it. He set out as soon^ 
as possible with an army for that purpose, reached it, 1 
and sat down before it. The Shah had retiimed to 
Persia, but had left' hohind a sufiicieiiT' garrison. The 
place resisted for some time, but finally surrendered, ' 
On the condition of obtaining a free departuro for the | 
garrison. Kamnln having then restored the fortifioa* , 
tions, returned to Lfihor. ! 

Tip to this time the conduct of King Kdmriin had. 
been wise and prudent. But he had not been templed. 
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He was soon to show that it lia<i Ixjen ba!!^ rather on 
the exigencies of the moment than on a ripe and solid 
judgment, ll happencd in the year 1538-0 the 
empire of his brother Hiimdjun triis in imminent 
danger. At the head of a dispirited armj', weakened 
by BickQe,ss, he laj encamped at the village of (Thaiiadi 
cloae to the point where the Karamnasa falls into the 
Ganges, shut out from the north-west jirovincea by 
tin? superior army of his competitor, Shir Kluia, ad¬ 
vantageously posted in an intrenched camp, in the 
upper provinces, his brother, Hindal, in arins against 
him, occupied Agra, and was threatening to march on 
DohlL Such were the circumstances under ivliich the 
aid of the King of Kabul was jnvokeil. 

It wag ill tho power of KAmrdn to restore Hunntyiin. 
He entered Hiiidustdii, and iiiarchcil on Dehli, Find¬ 
ing that place holding out for Humayun, under his 
cousin, he contituKHl hig progress to Agra. On his 
approach, Hindal abandoned tJie place, renounced tho 
contest, and returned to MewAt, his government, 
KAmniii then advanced against Shir KUdii, who con¬ 
tinued to lie encatnpc^d in front of HumAydn’g army, 
Kamran had the fate of India in his hati^ls. That 
knoH’lodgu mined iiini. Wore he to bisit Shir Khtln 
and he felt ho could beat him — he would boat him for 
the advantage of HuniAviin. Far bt^tter, he thought, 
to allow the two HvaIb to fight it out, and then to 
beat the conqueror himself—for himself. So think¬ 
ing, be acted—leaving llnmAyi'm to his bate, and 
returning lo Agra, There, two months later, he was 
joined by Hiiimiyun—^not in the guise of a oUMincror 
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—-but a helpless, wounded fugitive, oscnptid by fliglifc 
from the suppriae nnd defeat of his army by Shvr 
Khiln at Ohaiia^ on the 27l;h of June 1530. 

HumAyiln had iiideod left to him of his mighty 
empire only Agra and Dehli and the tmot between 
the two cities. He did not retain these long. A good 
understntiding between the two brothers had never 
existed since Karnran had allowed ambition to over¬ 
come his better feelings. And now, though it was 
patent to him and to all around him that his Kcalons 
support of Humayun would sustain the empire founded 
by his father, he determined to risk its min rather 
than secure the re-establishment of his brother. He 
could not indeed prevent some of his chiefs, more loyal 
than himself, from casting in Iheir lot with Ilninrtyun. 
Ho wasted seven moTitlis at Agra. His longing to 
return, added to the extreme heat of the climate, 
brought cm a severe attack of fever. Wlien the 
cessation of this enabled him to move, he returned 
to Ldhor, leaving his brother to meet the iinny with 
which Shir KMn, after conquering the country below 
and to the east of Agra, was now advancing agiiiust^ 
him. 

The result showed the short-sightedness of pure 
aelfiahnoBs. In the contest that followed, Humdydn 
wna totally defeated, and fled with a few faitlifnl 
followers to Irfihor, His arrival at that citv as a 
fugitive Caused the scales to fall from the eyes of 
Ksmran. Far from lessening his danger by liis selfish 
conduct at Agra, he had increased it tenfold. Shir 
Hluin, he had information, was preparing to foDow 
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HiimAyiiii into the Pauji^b- Ittstead of m ttt Agra 
hriving agnfnat him only a pret-ender fo the empire 
oocupjing one of its proYinceaj and marching against 
the acknowledged ruler of the remainder—that ruler 
supported by himself—he had now to contend >vith 
the master of Agra and DehK—the lord of Hindustan i 
Ajid on whose behalf waa he to ooniliftt this invaiier? 
On behalf of a nmn who^ whether victorioim or 
defeat^dj would use the position of elder brother to 
claim DVerlordahip over, or to tlisposaesap himaeli I In 
thh position ho dreaded Hnmiiyun oven more than 
Shir Kfulii. He loathed liis veiy^ presence. Thus 
oircumatanced and thus cogitating* he resolved to cn- 
deavanr, by the sacrifice of the PanJAb^ to secure at 
least his rocky borne. He thoriBfore sent a messenger 
to Shir JOnini now become Shir Shah, to t reat for peace, 
on the condition of his being allowed to retire noi'oss 
tbe Imlua. The condition was accepted, and KAmriln 
retreated to Xjibul. Hnmayun, abandoued, fled by 
way of MultAn to Sind (1540). 

The other brother, Hlndal Mii^za, of whom I have 
already spokou ns being in rebellion against HumAyiin, 
had, after the advance of Kdmran into India, and his 
occupation of Agra, made his submission* been par¬ 
doned, had subsequently commanded the advanced 
division of his brother's army in the fatal battle of 
Knnaoj, and at a later date had joined Hntiiiiyun in 
his expedition to Sind, Here be quarrelled with him 
because, on the ocK^sion of ii reception given by 
hla mother, Humfiydn chose to fall in love with and 
to betroth hiinself to a young lady* sub3et|uently the 
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mother of the illuatriona Aibar. Hindal, whcjae 
loyalty bad previously been lukewarm, quitted bia 
brother, made ti raid on KandAhAr, and, having 
gained the governor, Kartlcha Kht'in, occupied that 
fortrees (October 1541) without striking a blow. 

It may well be imagined that this liigb-handed pro- 
cedure was by no means ncceptable to the King of 
KilbuL KdmrAn, on bis arrival at his capital, had re* 
nonneed the nominal overlords hip of hia elder brother, 
and liiid subsequently endeavoured by the conquest of 
BarlAkslidn to recoup himself for the loss of the 
Panjiib. Ho had just completed his operations in that 
province, when intelligence reached him tliat his 
fortress of Kandi'ihrtr had surrendered to his brother 
Hindal. Without any delay ho marched against the 
pbee and hlcckaded it for sir months. Thcrl Hindnl, 
finding furtber defence 'hnpossible, surrendered it. 
Kaninin bestowed the government of the town on his 
brother Askari, and took Hindal with him as a 
priaoner to KAbnl, but, subsequently pardoning him, 
bestowed upon him the distinct of JahlMbfid in 
jdghir. 

Meanwhile, Humdydrii baffled ID nil Ills pi ana j 
liaTingf suffeml privjitionB of every sort m the inlioa- 
pit able daBerta of SiDcit haviej^ lind bora to him^ w Uee 
a haphazitrd giiost of a border cluefi a son to whom ho 
could not offer oTena hovel na a home, bad resolved to 
move on KandaluLr^ He professed to iiiYoke the com- 
passioD of hie brothere, but it ta probable he desired to 
tempt the cupidity of Aakarin Askari, however, 
was loyal to EExnrdii, Thie loyalty had previously 
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prompted liim to write letters to the Sind chiefs 
ut^ng tho iiEsossinatian of Hum^yiin. He now 
miirched witli a, force Iioping to eurprise that prince. 
The hitter had but just time to mount a horse, and 
escape with his wife and some forty followers to 
Herat, then an appanage of Persia. The child, 
deemed unable to bear the journey, was left to the 
tender mercies of hie uncles. AsknH brought him 
into Kati ihlliArj and treated him with the care becoming 
his position. 

The power of KiimrAn, as King of Kabul, seemed 
firmly rstaldished. It may be paid, in general terms, 
that excepting the temtoi7 formed by a line drawn 
from the westernmost point of the Herdt distriot to 
the westernmost point of Sistdn, the country called in 
bia time the kingdom of KiLbul was similar in extent 
to the Afghjinistilii of our own day. Shir Shilh had 
crossed the Indus, and, aa do the English now, had 
occupied the country up to the pasaea. North of the 
great nmge Kamran held BdcMkahiin, and a strip of the 
aouthem pai^t of the tetritoi^” now known as AfghAn 
Turkiatdn. But Btdkh and the northern port were in 
tile handa of the Uzbfgs. His power seemed ooufimed 
by the fact that hia eldest brother was a fugitiTe, his 
only son in hid banda j that his two Other brothera 
Wore serving, ^refully watched, under hia ordera i aud 
that he had suppressed a rebellion in fidddkshdn, oeca- 
sioiied by liis absence at Knnddhdr, and that the 
chief of that province was his priaoner. 

But in those days to have a certain tenure of power 
it was necessary that the ruler should combine in liis 
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own peraoTi a great many sterling qualities. To be a 
good soldier was mucb, but it was not aD. The 
possession of a genial nature, of a strong and resolute 
will; of the power to impress that will upon others, to 
think clearly, to strike promptly; of the keen insight 
which marks on the inEtant the various currents into 
which intereeti fickleness, lust of power^ are apt to 
drive those around them ,—4heae are qiialitiea which a 
man in those days was bound to posscBS if he wished 
to he perfectly aeonre,—which in those dOuntriee t 
believe he is bound to paaseas now. KdmrAn did not 
possess them. !Never was he less aeoure than when 
apparently at the very height of his power. 

Satisfied with his position ag King of Kdbul, he is 
said from the time of his return from the second 
peditioa to Bdddkahin to have givon him self up en* 
tiraly to pleaeure, to have paid little attontion to the 
concerns of government or to the complaints of his 
subjects. Even anoh eonduct in one wboaa charactcf 
commanded respect and affection, might in an E as tom 
country havo been passed over. But KimrAn’s was 
a curious, even a contradictory i ohanicterp Adored 
when in adversity, attracting then men whom he had 
previously repeUed, he comnmnded, when in the full 
enjoytneiit of power^ neither respect nor affection. 
Suspicious, jealous, unsocial, bo did not seem to 
posseea then a single perBonal friend. Personally, his 
courtiera disliked him; they felt no pride in hiin as 
their king and their lord, and the service they ren¬ 
dered was a Service inspired by fear and by Interest 
alone, ^ 
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When, therefore^ Kimrdn, formed hj nature m I 
have described hititj relaxed his hold oyer public affairs 
to ^ve himself tOToluptuous indulgencCj he committed 
one of those acts for which no subeeqiiont yigilaace 
can atone. He must have had some dim cotisoiousneiS 
of this whoa he waa awakened from hfa revels to learn 
that his hr other I bringing with Tiim a 

PsTsmn armj, Jed bj tbo son of Shah Tahmasp^ Morid 
was marching on Ms ktegdom. 

Kamrdn'a first care was to aocure the person of the 
joung prince, Akbarp in Ms capital. B«t before this 
had been acoomplisbed, he learned that HninAjiin had. 
after a siege of a few days^ captured Bostp a fort at 
the confiuencG of the Arghand-db and Helmandp and 
that the garrison having joined Mm, he wns pushing 
on to Kanddhfir. 

I have already stated that the GoTcnior of Kan- 
dfihfir was Prince Askarij the brother of Kdiurdn* 
Blit he waa likewise brother of Humiyu^i ^d al¬ 
though Askari had offended HiimAy^in in the grossest 
manner, yet the fact that he had so injured him seemed 
to point to the probability that so valuable a gift as 
the delivery of KandAbdr might be sufficient to atone 
for the offonccK Had Kdnimn possessed a good army, 
and had be been ccptain of hia brother Askari, he 
might, by acting promptly, have conjured the atorm* 
But his attention to pleasure had caused him to neg¬ 
lect hifl w'ar office, and he found himself unable to 
raise a force whichi unsupported, would have achanoe 
of meeting the Persians in the field. 

But oven tben, provided Prinoe Askari would but 
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hold out, the gaTno was DOt upi Kdairdn had a BinaU 
force, a force which, ao long as Kandillidr ahoiild hold 
out, might, well led, inflict giTat damage on the Per¬ 
sians, aucl possibly compel them to retire. Bnt here 
came into play the jealotis, suspicions temper of which I 
have spoheri; the terrible disadvantage to a t&ati of not 
having fl single friend loving him for himself alone. 
It was this ** situation ’* which ruined Kimrdn. Sus¬ 
pecting everybody, he could not act at all. He adopted 
the worst possible policy for a man in his position—the 
policy of the mere watcher of the atmosphere. 

Boldaess would have served him far better. For it 
happened that when Humdyun sat down before Kan- 
ddhdr, he found he had a very difficult task before 
him. The place was well fortified and well garrisoned. 
Moreover, Prince Astrari had made up his mind that 
true policy counselled him to be faithful to £ilmr&n> 
He therefore defended the place with akill!* with 
vigour, and with eueh effect, that it ie more than 
probable that a demonstration on the part of Kdmrdn 
would have forced Humdyun to retreat. 

But Eamniti made no sigu. It is certain that this 
inactivity on his part inspired Humdyun, or one of the 
able men to whom he gave his confidence, with the 
brilliant idea of sending a special envoy to Kdbul, 
nominally to arrange terms with Kdmrdn, really to 
corrupt the most influential of his followers. The 
nobleman selected for this delicate task was the most 
famous, the most skilful, the most trusted, and the 
most trustworthy of all the followers of Humtiydn, 
His name was Bahnim Kh^. Ho was a native of 
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Bdddkhsh&n; wa^ educated at Balkh; liad entered 
the army of HumAjiln lii the age of siAt-een; had dia- 
tiiig^islicd himaelf on many occocitioii^ no less by hia 
valour than by hJa iiBaelfiah devotion ; had accom¬ 
panied Hnmayun through SintT and to Persia; tad 
won there the confidence of the Shah, who made him 
a KhAn; and had now returned with his master to 
win back the Miigdoni of Kibid, atid with it the 
empire of IlmduetAu^* 

Such was the man sent to KAbu] to prepare the way 
for the coming of Hnmaydn, The dexterity with 
which he accomplished hia mission was the greater, 
because the object of it was suspected by KilmrAn. 
No sooner had he set foot in KAbnl, than the king, 
under pretest of doing him honour, placed confidential 
persons to watch and to report upon his movements. 
Considering the surveillMice thus organised to bo 
sufficient, KAmrAn placed no restriction as to the im¬ 
portant personages whom the ambassador might deBire 
to visit, BahrAm thus bad opportunities of seeing the 
young prince Akbar ^ prince Hindali the brother, 
princes YAdgar, NAsir, and Ulugh, the cousins of the 
Irin g - prince Sulim An and his son, the dispossessed 
rulers of BAdAkhsliAn, and others. He remmned at 
KAbul six weeks, and when he left he earned with him 
the conviction that the hearts of the nobles of KAbul 
had been won to hie masteri aud that it Tieeded only 

■ Vide the " Ain-LtnuiBlB-trf frum the originaJ Pemian* 
If Prufe«»or Bluolunanii, whose tjwri/ death in the Gunrufc jw 
i4 leiTiir^t loBi Oritintnl litoiatuto hiu ^* The 

ooihpiLtflt wf Iiidm miy juatly be aaoribud to Btthrim;' p. 
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an unportant Buccess, such is tha captur© of KindAhijt 
to in due© them to deeW© themselves. 

During all this time Pruioa Aakari bad been true to 
gfimr An. He hud repulsed every assault, and he felt 
confident that it needed but the ap|>eai'aQce of that 
prince to force the besiegers to retire. 

It is probable that some dim oonvictiou of the po»* 
aibility of auch a roault at last forced Eamrdo to move 
towards the beleaguered town. Had beset out befOTO 
BahriLm KhAri had visited Kdbul, he would in all pro¬ 
bability have snooeeded. But he did not march until 
after Bahrdm had assured the former eitemicB of 
Humdydn of more than pardon, and had raised up 
agsiiust KAmr Afi a most formidable party io his own 
court. 

This party manifested itself so openly, that Kfimrda 
found himself compelled to retrace his steps a very few 
days after ho had left Kdhul. 'The thanes ’* were 
flying from him. Some of their foremost men, 
amongst them his cousin Uldgh B6g, reached the 
camp of Humayun, bringing with them letters of 
adherence from many others. A Hazdra chieftain 
about the same time openly declared for that prince- 

Tho end was now approaching. Prince Askori, 
deprived of aU hope of assistance, reduced to hia last 
ration, after gallantly defending KRTi H ^ li g r for five 
months, was forced to surrender it. He had been 
loyal to Kdmrdn. But it had been a loyalty based 
upon a conviction that he had nought to iiO]>e for 
from Humdyuu. It is probable, then, that the con¬ 
scious ness of having deserved well of tCnmrawi did not 
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BUppQFt him wKen, aeiit«d after his capture m tbs 
preaeaca of Humayiii], them were shown to him, by 
order of the oonqueror, the papers in his own hand* 
writing which contained the damning instruotions to 
mnrder him. 

The capture of Kandahir deprived Kamr^n of his 
last adherent. He had been forced to release, and to 
send back to Bdduksh^n, the governor he had for* 
merly diaposseaaed. Hia cousiti, TadgAr Nasir, es* 
caped. Last of all, his brother Hindnl, after playing 
to him the part which Prince George of DeDirark 
played to James II., professing astonishment at the 
abandonment one by one of his courtiers,—last of all, 
Hindal left him to throw himself upon the mercy of 
Humdynn. Then—and then only—waa the work of 
BairrAm Ehin complete. 

Still, fcti* ft great man in hia position, all was not yet 
lost. He had possession ; he had the capital i he had 
troops. Treason had done mneh, but he was still ruler 
in Kibul, lord also of Ghazni. His rivals, too, la¬ 
boured under the enormous disadvantage of having 
oonquered his own oounti^ with the aid of foreignars. 
These foreigners were now bt'C-oming clamorous. 
Humayun endeavoured to appease them by making 
over to them the spoUa of Katidahdr. But they had 
insisted upon having KanddhAr too, and they had 
occupied it, Eumdydn with Ms own personal foUow- 
ing was then in about oa bad a position as it is possible 
to conceive. He had taken a fortified town with the 
aid of the Peraians, and now the Persians had tiiruat 
him out of it, and had warned him to betake himself to 
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a conrenidnt diat-anoe frnm its walla. But he had nei¬ 
ther horses, nor baggngOj nor money, nor equipment. 
His following amounted to not more than fire thtm- 
sand men. Under these circumstances the ohimces of 
Kdmrdn seemed still to bo preferable. 

8o thought', at least, some of the nobles who had 
dcscrttKl him for Hiimdydn, for they went back in 
increasing cumbers. In the conn oils of Huuidynn 
distracting counsels abounded. But they were all the 
counsels of despair. There seemed no possibility to 
advance, to retreat, to remain on the ground they then 
occupied; for the winter was upon them, and nearly 
all the grain of the countiy had boon consumed. 

But when things were at thoir worst, fortune came to 
befriend the eldest son of Bdbar. Tlio Persian troops 
who were garrisoning Qerdt had sold their horses 
to some merchants on their way to India. The mer¬ 
chants had pickeUxl the horses outside the town. 
Upon them Huuuiyiin made a sudden and successful 
raid. It was the only possible way of getting them, 
for he had no money, His sense of justice induced 
him, however, to give to the complaining merchants an 
order in fid! of the value they placed on the horses, 
payable " when hia afTaira would permit ”—a promise 
which, if vague and unnegotiablo, was, I believe, 
redeemed in the end. 

He had now horses. But to every other diffi culty 
previous existing was now added the necessity of pro¬ 
viding fodder for those animals. All seemcfd dark 
again. But, suddenly, at the very crisis of his fate, 
the Persian prince who cotiunanded in KundiUnir, 
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Prince Mahommsd Mnnid, died. The preAence of this 
prince, the son of the Shah, hud alone prevented 
Humayun, at on eiifller date, from attempting to sur¬ 
prise Kandalnir. And now this obstacle had diBap- 
pcared. He wag not the man to forego the opportunity. 
By TTiPftna of an ingemous stratagem he procured 
entrance for some of his soldiers into the town i then, 
after a ahaip tussle with the Persiain garriflon, he 
captured it. 

Having now a base of operations, he resolved to act 
as TvAmr Aii should long before have acted—to move 
forwanh The route by KalAt-i-Oliilzai and Ghaiiiu 
was not open to him, those places being held for Kiiiu- 
rAn. But, winter though it was, ho follow'cd the course 
of the Ilelmand to its source in the Koh-i-Babd. 
Tumiug then eastward, he marched on Kdbul.* 

Edmrtin, rousing himself from his fatal stupor, had 
repaired the fortifications of the capital, and now 
at the head of from eighteen to twenty thousand 
men marched with confidence to annihilate the five 
thousand his brother was leading against him. Hu 
had Bent on a party to occupy the Khimdr Pass— 
the approach to Kdbul; hut either the detachment was 
not strong enough, or it was badly commanded, for 
Humayun not only forced it, but cleared the defile of 
Khwdja Puahteh. 

The capture of this strong pass was fatal to Kdm- 
rdn. His nobles began to desert him in sboalfl. S® 
stood still and lot them go. He had, even yet, a chance 

•By Tlrf ami TOiat Sb^kh AU in the tcrritoij fli Bighmin md 
Afluutdi. " Erakin/H Histoiy ot India," voL ii p. 3^3-3. 
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of Tiotory if he would but atiAok, But he would not 
take it> Again hia suipioioiiB temper got the better of 
him. Fearing to tnist any one, he sent in abject terms 
to treat with hie brother. But Hum&jun, suspeoting 
chat he only cared to gain time, advanced with 
seven hundred lancers towards his comp. This bold 
forward action decided Kdoirdn, Abandoning his 
army, he promptly retreated into the citadel of Edhut 
Then, as Boon as night fell, taking with him his bos, 
his wife, and his family, he rode for Ghazni. Refused 
admittanco into that town, ha made for Hazara, and 
ultimately took refuge in Sind, For the moment be 
had lost a kingdom. 

Only, however, for tho moment. It is true that the 
entire kingdom of Kdbnl submitted to Humiydn, He 
and his brother had changed comlitions. He was now 
the crowned monarch; his brother, the houseless 
wanderer. But misfortune had not entshed the am¬ 
bition that ruled in the heart of K&mrdn, whilst ad¬ 
versity had stimdated his energies. He was still a 
watcher of the atmosphere, not as before in dread, but 
in hope. Ho was watching an opportunily. 

I have said that he had taken refuge in Sind. 
There he had been well received by Shah FTi'i aJn 
Arghnn, the ruler of upper and lower Sind, a man of 
great talent and Bagacity, to whose daughter he bad 
been for some time betrothed. He used the occasion 
of hia exile to marry her. It was one of the wisest 
acts of his life, She a noble woman, a sound 
counsellor in prosperity, a faithful friend in adversity, 
•jhc is known in history as Chuchak Begam. 
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The opportimity far TrluEh KAmilln was wBitiog 
came Booner than nii^lib have tHeen fttii.iaipated. 
Shortly after having heeti acknowledged lord of Kabul, 
Hunuiyun had set out for BAdaklishAii to recover that 
tributary province, which, during the confiict between 
himaplf and Kdmrdn, had been seiaed by thflir former 
ruler, his cousin, Mtrita Sdlimilo. Humaydn conquered 
Bdljmdn; then, the better to consolidate the province 
and its outlying depen den oiefl, be remaUied tbraH or 
four months in the counti^; subsequently, i.o coinplete 
his objeat, he resolved to winierin^ilu-Zefor, north of 
the Koh-i-Bdba range. He was approaching that place 
when he was attacked by a daugeraua illnesa. So 
serious was the attack, that for four days Uis life was 
despaired of. On the fifth the oriaia took a favourable 
turn, and he recovered. 

This was the opportunity that came to K^mrAn. 
His brother's absence beyond tbs great range—hia 
dangerous illness—^the chances of his death 1 Gould 
fortune have been more kind? By "the aid of his 
father-in-law, he raised a thousand chosen horse, and 
sat out for Ghazni. On hia way he plundered some 
AfghAn horse-dealers of their horses, which, by giving 
to ntittny of his men a led horse in addition to those 
which they bestrode, enabled them to procead faster. 
Sending on trusty agents ahead, he was able to 
communicatu with those well afibeted to him in Ghazni, 
and, by their aid, to seize that forlrese before the 
governor had any tidings of bis approach. He replaced 
the governor, whom he killed, by an adherent of bis 
own; then, delaying not an hoar, he pushed on for 
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Klibul. Again, preceding the news of bis amval, he 
surprised tliat city, put the governor to death, nnd 
captured the citadel. In it he found, with some other i 
tnemliers of his brother’s family, the young princa 
Akbar. 

Again, then, was KdmiAn lord of K^hult Such ^ 
was the .intelligence which reached Hmndjdn just at 
the time when, having shaken off his fever, he had ] 
been able to roanme horse exercise. It waa a blow-^ 
the heavier for having been totally uneipected and 
therefore totally unprovided for. Not llumdyila abna 
had loft hJs child and family in the capital, hlany of 
his nobles—the men who bad deserted KAmrdn to join , 

him—'had done the aame. The lovo of wife and of • 

child ia a passion with almost all racea, but more ] 
especiallj with the Oriental, Humdyun felt in- 1 
Btinctively that he had to meet a crisis requiring all 
his nerve, all his decision — and above all—all his 
influence with his wild following. 

Homayun differed in this respect from KAmrAn, 
that he possessed under aU cu'cunistancea the divine 
power of attaching others to himself■—for himself. 

No man at that epoch had more devoted friends. 

It was tliis rather than moral power—for naturally 
he was indolent and wanting in energy-—-which stood 
him in stead on this occasion. He had the sense to 
allow himself to b© guided by capable men. 

Under their advice he was equal to the occasion. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it was winter, that h® 
was severed from Kabul by the enows of the Hindd ^ 
Kush, he resolved to act at once. Concluding then a 
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treaty with Mirtsa Btilimdn, in Tirtac of wloich Siillimdn 
waa to liald Badiiklisliiin os liiss own, recognising only 
the overlordship of Humdydn, he marched at once 
from Kiio-Zofcr in the direction of K&bul, On reacfi- 
ing Tdlikiln, on the river Ferkbdr, he was detained 
several days by the violence of the rain and anew.. 
When the storm abated, he succeeded in making his 
way to Kdndiiz,* Here he experienced the misfortune 
of being deserted by many of his nobles, those es- 
pGCudly whose families were in IGLbul, and who pro¬ 
bably deemed that the chances were in favour of 
Kdmrdn. Humaydn stayed here for some days, re¬ 
freshing and encouraging his troops; then, costing Ids 
future fate on the hazard of the die, risking his all on 
the succcea of his advance, he moved forward by way 
of Ohahiirdiir across the passes. The difficulties he 
experienced were enormous. The roads were blocked 
up with snow, and it waa necessary to ram this down 
into a liard surface. Even then the energies of man, 
of horse, of camel, were tried, as they rarely bad been 
tried before. Hut, as usiiol, the aphorism, that difficul¬ 
ties however enormous are still only obstacles to be 
overcome, proved its truth. The defiles and the passes 
of the Kara Koh were conquered, and Humdydn found 
himself and his followers at Saighda, still indeed on 
the northern side of the Hindu Kush, but in a good 
position to move on the capital. 

How had KdmrliTi been employing the long interval? 

• E&ndux is on importast toim, due aarth of KAbol, lying in 
36* 80' N. 69"' K? £, It poMeUMi ■» eorthcro fort »mi ubout 
IJOO inlmbitiuitB. It is Afghin Turkiitda- 
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In n TniH fjtty point of vie’W, Eii*Briln bad dona all tbat ■ 
maTi couJd do. Ho bad raised troops, fortified tb# 
paEses, and bud been nnaparing in liia attempts to gain v 
over the influential men of tbe country. He employed a 
but two metbods—intimidation and interest, To tboae 1 
wbo had been false to him before, be abowed no moroy. a 
Death in eveiy varied form of cruelty was tbeir lot. J 
But some wr 7 considerable men he gained over. 3 
Prominent amongst the ablest of his earlier supporterf ■ 
wag Shir Ab, a nobleman possessing alike infinenes I 
and military skill. ; 

Between fium&yLLQ and the capital by the direct 'i 
road there now lay the Abddreb defile leading to Zob&k, 
thence by a pass tbrougb the Eob>i.>Bdbd to Cbord^h, | 
Gborband, and CbArikdr; from Chdrikdr by way of 
Istdlif to KAbul. To check bis advance KamrAn sent 
a force under 8 Mr Ab, Unluckily the force Sbir Ali 
took with him wa.s too small, and the defile was forced 
in spite of him. But being a capable officer, and well 
acquainted with the country, he made his way by a 
circuitous path to the northern entrance of the defile, 
and passing through it, fell with considerablo effect 
upon the rear of the inTuders. Htimiyfin, notwitb- 
Htanding, pushed on to Cbdrikdr. His position even j 
there seemed eo hopeless as to cause dismay amongst ^ 
his followers, and rodny of them, including a cousin of 
hia own, abandoned hiin and fled to KAbul. HumAydn, 
ui this extremity, held a council of war. The pro- 'I 
verbial issue was the result of Us debates. The council 
decided not to attack Kjihul at once, but to occupy | 
a position below it where supplies would be abundant. 9 
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This plan waa about to be put into execution, when 
Humdjiiii, acting probably on the entreatiee of a 
trusted friend, countermanded it. The aToidance of 
an immediate attack, and the taking;' up of a poaition 
below Kdbul, would, he was asaured, induce amongst hia 
followers the impression that he was about to abandon 
the capital and march on £anddhdr, still held for 
him by the faithful Bahrdm EZhdn. He therefore 
pushed on for K&bul. 

KAmr&n was wsiting for him within the city. It is 
difBcult to assign a reason for his inaction. In his 
case boldness would have been prudence, and he might 
have used his superior force with much advantage in 
the passes north of the city. But he preferred to wait 
for his brother. As soon, however, as Hinndydn's 
forces descended from Istilif, and had reached Deh* 
AfgbAnin, one of the outlying suburbs of the city, 
he sent his heat general, Shir Afkan, at the head of 
his best troops, to attack him, A hard-fought action 
followed. At first the soldiers of KfimrAn were 
successful, hut an unexpected attack in their flank 
at a critical period of the day proved fatal, and 
in the end they fled in disorder. Their leader, after 
displaying great courage, was taken prisoner, and 
beheaded on the field of battle. Humdydn pressed 
his advantage, captured the outer inclosure of the 
city, and planted hia artillery on the hill which 
commanded the town. 

KdmrAn made a gallant defence. The fortifications 
were in good order, his soldiers were well trained, and 
he knew well that the sword was suspended over his 
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own head. Several of his sorties were suecosaM; 
others failed. Still the besiegers made no progress. 
As the siege continued, howeveT, Bcarcitj began to 
prevail. Then—^the certain test of the current of 
public opinion—desertions began to take place. 
Cruelties perpetrated on both sides embittered the 
contest. And when Humaytm put to death in the 
presence of both parties the prisoners he liad taken 
from a sallnng party, Edmrdn retaliated by the per¬ 
petration of atrocities so horrible that the pen refii&a# 
to record them. It is said also that he caused his 
nephew AJcbar, the son of Hu may An, to be exposed 
on the part of the wall where the fire was the hottest. 

At last even Kjimrdn became convinced that further 
resistance was becoming impossible. Food was not to 
be obtained, and the blockade was complete. He sent 
then the mo-st submissive letters to his brother, im- 
plormg forgiveness, and full of pronuses of faithful 
service for the future. HumiiyAn was inclined to be 
merciful, to accord to him a frank and free pardon. 
But his trusted councillors sow too clearly how dan¬ 
gerous a subject a forgiven rebel—especially a rebel 
possessing the selfish and ambitious character of Kain- 
ran—-would become. Tliey worked at the same time 
upon Xamran—-warning him of the danger of trusting 
to the pardon of his brother, urging him to escape, 
and promising to ensure his safety. Their artifice 
produced the efiect they desired. Despairing of his 
future should be fall alive into the hands of HuiniyAn> 
KfimrAn, on a veiy dark night, 27th of April 1547, 
left the citadel by a breach opened in the wall, tra- 
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veraetl tlie trenches,* find inAde his way to the niouii- 
tains on foot. 

He was piirstted. Begnrdinfir the name of the pur- 
suer, historians fire at variance. Some say his hrotlier 
Hindal; others, Hiiji Mahaiumad, an old Mogbol 
nobleman whom ho bad fcnoim in liis infancy. All 
accounts agi'ee in stating that the piiraner overtook 
the fugitive ascending the mountains overlookiiig 
Knbul, tnul let him go. The moat dramatic story is 
that which affirms that H^^j{ Haimmmad was the 
pursner. He overtook Kdmnlt), and was about to 
seize him, when the prince exclaimed ; *' Go and f>fMiet 
to your fattier tlmt it a-as 1 who slew him." The 
brave heart of the man who had been a devoted seniTint 
of Biibar shrank from the- implied reproach contained 
in the speech. He turned at once homewards. 

Again were the positions of the two brothers re¬ 
versed. Huniayun was loi-d of Kflbul, Kiimdinwas a 
fugitive. Huiudyun*s first act was to give up the 
city, whicii had resisted him, for one night to plunder. 
He likewise punished some of hts brother's more in¬ 
fluential adherents. After t hese prelinnuBries he began 
to devote himself to the duties and indulgences of a 
king in his own capital. But from this pleasant life 
he was very soon roused, first mildly, if disagreeably; 
a little later far more roughly. 

The indefatigable Kdmrfin was again the cause. 

• It ii lud thM HumATiiit’B two tmit<i>d erxnidUon, K»r^liA 
£liiiu iiad Uiiwlub Beg, who had giviai Ui Kmnttin the adriw* re¬ 
corded in the text, hiKl srrMiiCid tbot h.. •liould tmveisB the line* 
of till' tMwegt'iW iu ufetj. 

lu 
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We left that prince ascending, on a very dark night, 
A solitary fugitive, tJie moiintftina overlooking Kabul. 
He made his way to the neighbourhood of Istalff to a 
point where he had desired liis most trusted adherents 

to meet him. But not one of them was to be seen. Un* 

daunted, he pushed on, attended by but one follower, 
by the Senjed valley. On liis way ho was seized by a 
p^ty of Hazaras. One of them recognising him, took 

f tj? brought him liy way of ZoliAk 

to Bdnuun, and there left him. At Bnmhin he was 
joiiie y some of his trusty adherents, conspicuous 
^onp^hom wore Shir AJi and Uirza Bdg,Ld he 

roid^c he . 

I ^ u 1 g t<i do some biiiunega, Acoordinifly 

of V”l? nmrly due Boiilh 

Lru ■ “ • “> o^ttBiuta-uud 

aouijh «» govenior, u-ho bud rtli Lin a mituou of « 

thousand horse find 1 i , , gai^-iaon or a 

d..? T?; liundrod foot, refused him 

^WauHnet h^‘nticingldm outside 

in defeating Idnfan^m 

it. full of mtifSrid of all He found 

mmnl Gnri v ■ ' **luiuvmg Shir AB to 

«duml,t, uig-Z^a too BM-i^tn '“TlT 

pcruuudiug o.a hopuof 

ha qimrrol. But ^buffed h. to espouse 

Bulth to L„p|„,a tLo uid of I i’"’ v 

his fnniilj, tLe Bzlidg Tilrks. ™uinieu of 

•r^o-nTotX^^XZ 

quietude to Humuyuu. It did not 
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ij- iDticb trouble him. It was a movement, he tliDn^ht^ 

|f which might he crushed by prompt action on hia part. 

I He accordingly Bent one of his moat trusted chiefs, the 

Koraeba Khdn already spoken of, with a sulHcient 
^ force to drive oiil. the intruder. 

> Karicha Khiiu acted with promptitude and skill. 
A He marched stroiglit on Oori, and laid siege to it. 

r Shir Ali defended it with great obstinacy for a con¬ 

siderable time; but at last, finding it impossible to 
prevent it from falUng into the enemy's Lands, he sud¬ 
denly ov*aounted it with his whole force, and retired in 
the direction of Balkh. 

His protracted defence of Gori had well served his 
master’s cause. It had given time to Kamrdn, not 
} only to gain the chiefs, but to induce him to 

• put into the field ti powerful force on his behalf. Sldr 
Ali, retreatjiiig on Balkh, fell buck on this force. With 
it be returned to Gori. KiLmrAn easily recovered 
, Gori ; then advancing in the du-ection of Kiindik, took 
^ Bdglilj'm and ineiiaced Badiiklislidii. 

Hrince Hinclal was governor of KiindQ*. On the 
first intimation of the tnovement of the UKh^g Turk* 
in favour of Kanirdb, he had elfcicted n junction with 
Keraclia Khiiii, and this general Imd been joined by 
the troops of Buddkhshan iindur Mirza Siilimdn, 
But the three united forces wore too weak to meet the 
daily increasing army of Kdmnin. Hindol, then, 
threw himself into Kundda; Knrdcha Khiti reinmed 
to Kdbid for reinforcements; the Mirza withdrew into 
Badiiklisluln to defend the passes leading into that 
province. 
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Tliiis W8S tbc second find mure distigceetible fmiikeTi* 
ing of HumiiyiiJi. It roiifled him thoroiighljr. At the 
very fii'st news of the danger, and before Karjlcba 
Kln'm hiid returned, ho levied hie army and luarahed 
northwards. He had reached Ghorband ivlien ho met 
hifi general and Uia following in ao destitute a condition 
that it was necessary for them to return to Khbiil to 
refit. HuimiyAn moved his force to tlie north-east, to 
GulbehAr in the Kohktiin district, to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase till KarachaKhAti should return. 
When that event happened the season had advanced 
too far, and the passes were cloaed. Hiirnilydn at¬ 
tempted them, but without aiiccoas. He returned, 
baffled, to Kdbiil, leaving time to Edmrnn to carry out 
his operations against Biidiiklishun. 

The tide of fortune was now rnTiniiig strotigly in 
favour of tliat prince. In vain had Miraa Sdlimdn 
attempted to bar his progress. Kiimrdrt liad driven 
him to take refuge in the mountains. Tliia siiccsesa 
had brought to him some thousands of liis old ad¬ 
herents from ICdhul. Another event was preparing 
in that city which would bring him more. 

Humayun had returned, baffled, to KubnI. He liiul 
not been long there before Ida minister, commander- 
in-chief, and chief adviser, Kanicha Klithi,took offence 
at the refusal of his master to dismiss another minister, 
who, he conceived, had insulted him. It is probable 
that had Humaynn yielded, even slightly, in the first in¬ 
stance, the angry spirit of his chief minister might have 
been appeased. But Humdyun indolently permitted 
the spark to fan into a fiume. Even then he might 
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have quenched it had he chosen to sacrifice the 
offending minister. He preferred, however, to steer a 
middle course, far from honourable to himself, mas- 
much as he iiisiiiuated to Kardcha Khan that it. would 
he in his power, as chief miniater, to seize an oppor¬ 
tunity to call the offender to aceount at a future 
period. Prompt dismissal ho reftised. Upon this 
Karacha Khiin, accompanied by many of the most in¬ 
fluential men of the Court, left KAbul at the head of 
three thousand veteran troepB, and eeizing the imperial 
stud at Khwajd Rivaj made for the paasefl of the 
eastern Hindu Kdsh. 

Humdydn, though completely taken by aurprise, wa« 
not atuniiod by the blow. He hastily collected aU hia 
available troops, and following the rebels, came up 
with the rearguard at KAnibagh. Kardcha Khdn, 
however, pushed on, and by favour of the night suc¬ 
ceeded in placing the bridge of Ghorband, which he 
broke down, between bimaelf and the pursners before 
daybreak. HumAyim then discontinued the pursuit, 
and Kardcha Khan, leaving a force south of the Himid 
Kdsh in the Panishir valley to guard the paaaes atid 
to watch the proceedings of the ruler of Kdh^, 
crossed the mountains, and effected a junction with 
Kdmran in Badakhshdn, Kiimnin at once occupied 
Talikan, sent a force under his general Shir Ali to 
endeavour to gain the city of Kiinduz, and despatched 
another force to Andar-db, a town commanding the 
northern slopes of the Hindu Kush at the issues of the 
Girdahah. Pass. 

It would appear that his measures wore either not 
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very well plannefl, or not very well execntedi Fortune 
oertainlv was against liira. His general, Shir Ali, 
engaged m operating against' KnnddZi was taken 
prisoner, and at onco liberated and entrusted with bigli 
command by Humaynn. The general Le had left, in 
the Panjsliir vaUey to guard the poasos was defeated 
and slain, Hitmdy^n, who hud collected a farinidable 
anny, and had received promise of co»operatioTi from 
Mirza Sdlitnan of BadakhahiLn, had then traversed 
the Girdshab pass, and occupied Ander-t^.b, which 
Kdmrtin's general had previonsly evacnated. So far, 
then, the star of Hnmdyun had seemed to he in the 
Ascendaiit 

But ^dmrdn was very confidcnti He knew that his 
brother's next move must he against the important 
town of Tulikan. He had therefore garrisoned that 
place with the force brought by Kardcha KhAn from 
£&bu!, strengthened by some of bis own men. He 
himself lay with his main army at a distance of about 
fifty miles, ready to act according to circuinstonces, 
watching his opportunity. 

The opportunity soon came. TalikAn stand.') on 
the F^rkar river near the point where it joins the 
Bdngi. Hurodydn, then, conceived tho idea of sending 
one division of hia army across the Bang! above the 
town, so as to out the communication between it and 
the army of Kumrdn, whilst be should attack it on the 
other side. The execution of this delicate manceuvre 
he entrusted to his brother Hindal. The plan, howevor, 
had not lieen kept very secret, for of it 

reached Karalohu Khiin m suMciunt time ... bim 
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to inform Kamrdn, With the speed nf lightning 
Kdnirfiti marched close to tlie vicinity of Talikiiii, 
placed his army in observation whilst Hindal waa 
cxcctiting his maocsuvTB, and^ tho instant that general 
had placed the Bing! between himself and hia main 
army, dashed upon him. Tho rcsnlfc was never doubt* 
fill. Hindal and hU force were forced back with heavy 
loss. 

It fseems that KAmran, a man of experience himself, 
and supported by chieftains of proved conduct in the 
field, ought to have taken ml vantage of this victory. 
But, inflncncod by circumstances of which I am igno¬ 
rant, he preferred to take up a position on a rising 
ground not far from TAlikdn, in a certain semse covering 
that fort . HuniAyun on this occasion showed th e quality 
of a great leader. He Ijad witnessed from the opposite 
side of the BAngi the defeat of hia detachment, 
flowing well the shifting nature of the allegianco of 
many of hia followers, he was bumiog to wipe out the 
stain—and to wipe it out at onoo. He crossed the 
river, then, immediately, at a ford a mile below the 
tQifvn, and marched straight against the elevated ground 
occupied by KAmr&n, 

Kow was Kamnin's opportunity. He hod a strong 
position close to the fort occupied by his followers, 
and in the attack tho enemy was bound to expose 
his flank. To resist until KarAcba Kbiln ahould 
assault that &uik was his clear line of action. A com¬ 
plete victory would probably have ridded him of Hn- 
miivun-j t^t> defeat could not have woree co n sequences 
than ■ '^d «fat into a fort which must eventuaUy aur* 
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i-onder. He ought then to linTe bailed the oliancs of 
decisive action. 

He did not hail it. It is bird to say why. He did 
not even stand the assault; bnt, hnatily breaking ap, 
retired into the town, leaving all his baggage in the 
hands of the enemy. 

H umayuu ut once laid aiege toTiilikAn. Naturally 
kind-hearted, and certain now of success, he offerod 
terms to Edmrtln, Kamrnn refused them. Hut as 
day succeeded day, and his hojies became fainter, 
when the inevitable future pressed i I self more and 
more closely upon his vision, then did be begin to lose 
heart. A few days more, and the atrowa which he 
directed at his brother's camp bore with thetn misBives 
expressive of contrition and of hopes for pardon. 
These missives touehisd tlie heart of HiinuLydn* 3e 
agreed to send a confidential agent into t-lie town to 
arntnge the terma of acc-ommodation. 

Tlie agent avranged the terms. Kdmrnn consentetl 
to renounce Ms independence, to acknowledge the sove¬ 
reignty of Hunifljdn, to retire to Mekka, and to yield 
up the I'obe] nobles in chains. Tn juatice to tCAmrdn, 
it must lie stated that tMa last condition was agreed 
to by him on the imderstanding that the hves of chose 
nohlea should be spared. 

Then Kdmrnn surrendered (August 17, loAd). 
Allowttl t-o take a few companions with him, he 
selected, amougst others, Bdpus Bdg,* one of th^ 

* Tilt) historj of tbia num iifiorda a curioiu inutaace 
morals and mauasM of tbat {«riod. Cliiof miniNter uitl 
di:Dtial fiii^ud uf KuuWLn In l&4a, Ih* bod deserttsl iff ff imu.'' 
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roTolted nobles, to whom ho saM he wished to ma e, 
reparation for injuries he had inflicted on him. lo 
smtill party, and it conaiatod of but a few men, 
were conducted to tlie fi-ontier of Tdrkifltdn by Haji 
Mahammad—the same nobleman, it will be recoUected, 
who had overtaken and spared the life of KAn^ 
(iB he was escaping from Kiibul—and wore by iim 
then die missed on their way to e^ile. 

At last it would seem that Humayun was master of 
^ the kingdom of Kdbul. Twice had he completely 
■ vanquished his brother ; twice had he diaimssed him 
ft fugitive without an armed following; this time he 
had won back to himself, by his clemency, the chiefs, 
who must have been satis Bed that EAmrAn, even with 
many points in liis favour, could not comi^d for¬ 
tune. But so strange was tho aociiU and political life 
of those days, that KAmrivii the exile was still a power 
caiMible of striking, and striking ha^ly, for tho throne. 
Constitiiteil as was society in tbo sixteenth century in 
Afghdnistiin, aa it is constituted now—for in our days 
we' have witnessed events not di8.similiii—thertr was 


„« th* aamate of tlw prince 

eubwquectly, in lM?.l£iiii«n KeoTiired the ospital m tU aumacr 

™SinthJ te,Vb., under the J.lca thst 

intended the ..xeeuticD of some pn«DOr. tsten Uj 

mrw Uut nohlcrtum'* wife to the mbhln in thv by tlwd to 

he di.hi.tunim1, luid ldLe.1 bin tW ioiu.. 

thi«. and eight, tbrownig tlwi* bodice owr the wirilfc . 

binding thit act, .re hud Bip»ie,mdy jcSf 

to Kiiiurin. inete,i eolaly by W* iy»pntliy with 
And now -c tiud him wiiliagly «a«iiip»uyiiis into exile the prwrt 
wha liajl ittiulttfd hiip in UU dijepert ^ifectioiia. 
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no absolute aafety for ITumAjnn but in the death of 
his bi'otlicr. Impiisoninent was not sufficient—^for he 
DOnld escnpe. Even deprivation of sight could not 
take away the power of the name.* 

Ktlmran had scarcely proceeded forty milea from 
the fronMer, when informatioii reached him that 
Humayun, in fuU darbitr* had pardoned the revolted 
nobles^ and restored them to fi^vour^ Hating the idea 
of exile and of ilekka^ it occurred to liTm that could he 
but once obtain a footing at his brothor^s court, every* 
thing was yet possible. The clemency aliown by his 
brother to hia coujpanlona seemed to augur that his 
heart might relent to him also- It was at least worth 
his while to try it. Accordingly he sent Bapus B^g to 
present his humble petition to be received into favour 
The answer responded to hia fondest hepes* He 
received permiBsion to return. 

The ceremony which followed reflected the highest 
honour on the warm-hearted Hurndyun. When hia 
brother appeared, be bade him cast away the whip 
wLicli he had placed on his neck in token of being a 
criminah What is past is past," he said, when 
Kamr^in, after baring been seated, began to make 
excuses for his conduct. The two brothers then rose, 
embmi^d each other, and sobbed on each other’s 
necks* Humdyun then conducted his brother to the 
highest plac6 of honour next to himself. They then 
dined and ate salt together ^mid the rejoicing of the 


* Lwikp for ImUhco, at the mjtjliliutioii of the bliinfed Mahimi- 
aifta ikfUjr tho dispudtioa of MEsiild I., B7. 
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courti^rfl, Tbe reooDcilifttioD wdb most complete—in 

»tting out for K&bnl. nmnAyi'tn proceeded 
to mrango for tbe government of tlio several provinces 
and districts wliicH acknowledged liiB sovereignty or 
the overlordsliip of bis touflo, Bdddtlisbttn bo re¬ 
stored to Mii-za SdlimAn, and added to it the fort nn 

diBtrictof TdlikAn and the district, to the north of it. 

of Kish^m. Prince Hindul received Kundua, with the 
towns and districts dependent on it, cluef amongs^ 
which were Gori and Bdglildn; Shir Mi. _ 

gonend of Kiimrrin, was appointed lus minister. To 
Idmrdn himself was assigned the ^ 

district, of Kolab,* across the Oxits—to ^e north ^ 
Kdndds and Bddakhsbdn-lying between Darwdz and 
Shaghndn, and bordered on the north-e^t by the 
email district of KarAtigliin, This 
to Prince Asksri, who, it may be remembered, had 
Btibmittud after the capture of Kandahdr, and 
aince remained in disfavour. The policy of pMtmg m 
such close conjunction to each other the two ™ ® 
who had flhown the most marked hostility to himself. 
BoemB to indicate weakness on the part of Humoyun. 
Ho was over too confiding. As their lieutenant., ho 
nominated CMkar Ali a man of proved fidekty 

possOBsing great influence in the distnet, 

^^Hiumlyun then returned to Kibul <5th October 


• Tl.« ohief town of thn dirtrict. Solib, i» in long 70*. Ut- 

-n. riXtbongh north of ™ 

of tho o™. n-ed dwnj- to ^considered » M^gmgto Bndikb- 

■XAn. TiJr lUuchninmi’ii “Ain-i-Akl»n, p-AJH. 
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1548), Before lie had left hia northern prorincea he 
had meditated an Dxpi?dition to drive the IJzb^g Turks 
from Biilkh, and to secure the adherence of KdmrAn 
he liad promised to confide to liim the government of 
the province of which Balih was the capitah On hia 
airival at KubuJ| the winter and early spring being 
before him, he set to work to push on with vigour his 
preparations for this expedition. The)'' were nearly 
completed when he received an embassy from Mirza 
Haidar, thfr enlightened and dLatiiigiiished rnler of 
K^hnurp The ambassador was instructed to jicknow- 
ledge the overlord&hip of Htimdyun, to invite that 
prince to Kashmirj and to lay before him the plans 
matured by ifimi Haidar for imdert^ilring from Ida 
inonntarn-country an mvasion of Hinduetdu and 
driving thence the family which had supplanted the 
dynasty of Bdbai% 

This was a pmposition than which none could be 
more tempting to Humayiin. The project, too* seemed 
feasible* Mirza Haidar had wrested Kdahnifr from 
the son-in*Iaw of 3Mr Sliah, and ho had shown bim- 
Bolf the most consummate general of his age; and 
new he offered to place himself, his troops, Iitj^ country, 
at the disposal of Humdyun for the recovery of the 
inheritance of which he had been robbed. It was a 
most temptbg offer-^n offer at which, had liie handa 
been free, Hiumiyiin would have eagerly clutched. 
But two rirciirdstanc5i?3 barred hia acceptimce of it: 
these were the attitude of the TTssb^g Turka at Balkh, 

and the attitude of Kdranln and Askori in Kolab and 
Kiiratighin. 
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ThelTjsWir Turkfl had, we have eeea, osaisted Kdtn- 
rdn in Uia aeoand contest with HumAyiin, not from love 
for Kainrnn, but from a desire to see the Moghol family 
weakeneil by interaecine ware, For the Bnme reason, 
when, subsequently, tho two brothers wore fighting 
with apparently even chances near TalikAn, the "CTzliSga 
had refused to assist Kdmmn. After the contest hud 
been decided, both the brothers boro the fJzbAgs ft 
gru^jge^HuraAyiin, because they liad at one time 
Hssistijd hift brother; KAmrait, becansc they Imd sub¬ 
sequently refused that tissietnuce. Besides, the posi¬ 
tion of the Uzb^ga in the famona city of Balkh, south 
of the Oxna, could not lie rcgfirdcil but with great 
disfavour by a Mogbol ruler. Hnmttyiin Imd, there¬ 
fore, determined to drive them aoross the Oxus, or at 
all events out of Balkb. Hia prepfiratioiis had been 
made witli that object, and they had Ijeen coramtmi- 
cated to so many people that they could hardly have 
escaped the penetration of the Uzb^g prince, who wns 

allietl to ntimAyun by marriage. 

The attitude of Kilmn'm was, moreover, not such as 
to inspire Imn with confidence, Kdmrfin had niled ft 
kingdom; he now governed a dLsti ict. Kolnb was to 
him what, in later times, Elba was to Napoleon. He 
chafed at. the pettinefiS of the moniitam district. 
Almost his first act Imd been to quarrel with ChAkar 
Ali B^g, the nobleman appointed by Hnmdyuti to act 
as bia prime mioiater, and he had refused Ws brother’s 
invitation to repiiir to Kdbul to receive tliere the 
nomination to another principality. It was evident 
then to Humnydn thatKdrardn’a loyalty would scarcely 
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be proof against tbe temptation whicb hia own depar* 
tiire for Kashmir and India would o^er him. 

For those reasons Hnindjim resolved to postpone 
hia acceptance of the tempting offers of Jfirza Haidar, 
and to carrj out his plans against Bulkh. In the 
spring of 1549 his preparations wore complete. Ho 
sent then warnings to his vassal princes and nobles, to 
Haji Mahanimad of Ghazni, to Mirza SiiUmdn of 
Biiddkhshdn, to Prince Kiimnin of Koldb, to Prince 
Askari of Karat fgliin, to Princo Hindal of Kiinduz,— 
the first to join him at once, the others to unite w'ith 
him after he should have traversed the passes, 

Hdji Mahommad joined his sovereign at Tdrat 
Chulak, near Kilbiih There, too, llunidyi'tn wns met 
by Mirza Ibrahim, the son of Miiim Srtlimdn of Ba- 
ddkhshnn. He then set out by wny of Ist/iUf and the 
Panjshir vnlley. Here he waited till ho heard that the 
Uabdga had taken the field; ho then traversed the 
passes and moved by way of Andar-ab to Niirin,* 
From Niirin he marched thro ugh the Nil bar val ley to 
fiiighidn, being joined nn his way by Prince Hindal 
and Mirza Sulimiln. 

At Bdghian HunUiyiin Lid expected the princes 
Kamnln and Askari; but when be found that, not- 
withstanding their ptomiges and probestatbns, they 
did not appear, he began to fear that they were 
watchmg their opportunity to betray him. Still, how- 

• Ertkiiie lay*, “He tniuubod down to Aad«t«b, uul thcaci} bf 
Tdlik&n to Nina.*' It i* diffioalt to ■iiid«‘HtiLiia why bo shotild 
tuivo done thii, for Aador-ttb u eoutb of Udrln, and Karin 
aoulit of Tilikin and on tbe road to it from Arnfor-aK 
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ever, hoping for the test, ho content-ed himself with 
detaching ft force to cover BddakhsKnn from an 3 f 
possible attack, and then pushed on to Aibnk, a strong 
fort on the frontiers of the principality of Bftlkh- 
Aibak, scantily provided and vigorously assailed, 
soon guTTondered. Had Hiiniftyxin pushed on at once 
he would proljably bfive enrried fialkb, for the oasy 
capture of Aibak bad made a great impression on the 
Uzb^gg. But the iojiction of KAmrdn paralysed him. 
He still hoped he might come; he feared the mischief 
he might effect should he himself be seriously involved 
with the Uzbi5ga. A vacillating mind, hovering be¬ 
tween two conclusions, almost invariftbly decides on 
a middle course, estposidg it to the two evils it had 
whshed to avoid. So it was in tlds case. Humdyun 
dreaded to attack the Uzbdgs lest KAinrfin should 
set In hia rearhe dreaded to order a hostile move¬ 
ment against KAmrdTi lest he should force him into 
revolt. He therefore sat still and waited. The result 
was that the two things be most dreaded happened . 
the Uzbdge forced him to retreat, and Klimi^n 
revolted I 

It was BO, in very deed. Humuydn delayed at Ailjak 
so long, that the Uzbdgs received reinforcements from 
beyond the Oxus and resolvetl to beat up the ijuartors 
of their dilatory invnder. Just at this time Humdyiin 
Itftrl made up his mind to advance. As he entered 
Astaneh the Uzb^gs com© down on his rearguard 
and plundered the baggage of his army. Ho con- 
tmuedp nevertheless, bis onward movement, though 
tuaruhiug slowly, in the hope that Kuninin would 
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arnVe. When at last Balkh waa reached, KrirnrAii 

was still WYisible. 

The part which KAmran designed to play became 
now quite clear to Qumayiin, and agnin the conviction 
of it paralysed him. His troops drove in, notwith- 
Htanding, the advanced force of the TIsWgB, and Baikh 
lay at his mercy. The object for which he had marched 
from Kabul was withia hia grasp; he had but to 
Btretch out his hand and take it . But he f€\ared to 
stretch out hia hand. Why ? Simply lx?caiiso, in pos- 
sosaiott of Balkh, exposed to the liostility of all the 
tribes of the TJabdgs, an opportunitv would be offered 
to Kamrat) to .slip down on Kabul. Ho cotdd not nmko 
up his mind to rua that risk, ho^— lie called a council 
of war. 

A council of war never fightB. it would aeero that 
not a single voice wtia raised in favour of an nctiupa- 
lion of Balkh. Neither did any member advocate the 
crushing of Kamniii as a preliminary ineitsure. As 
might Lave been expected, the middle course—so dear 
to mediocre minds—was adopted. That was to take 
up a posit ion at D^ra some twelve miles distant, 
commandJag the entrance to the passes leading to 
Kabul, and whence, should Kamrdn prove loyal, it 
would bo ea.sy to ret urn to Balkh. 

This middle course met with the siiccese it richly 
deserved. The conjectures of the chiefs regarding 
Kamriin s possible action had not been kept secret; 
there was scarcely one section iu the army in which the 
question of Ids conduct Imd not been disenased. When, 
then, Hutmiyun acted on the opiniou of the council of 
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war^ anfl ordered his troopa to tuTTi their faces towards 
Kabul, thongh ouly so far as D^ra the rumour 
spread like iriMfire that the army was retiring because 
certfiid news had iirris^ed that Kamran li&d st^S-ited for 
a raid on Kabul. Instantly there was a panic and a 
stampede^ The majority of the soldiers had left tbeiF 
wiveSt their childreii, tlieir property, in Kihul, and 
they kuciw from esperience the treatment which those 
hostages to fortune wore likely to receive from the 
tender mercies of Krimnln* 

Meanwhile, the U^b^gSi noting the retreat of their 
enemies^ had pressed out. to harass tliem. They found 
instcjtd of an army a diaorileHy rabblOp bent on pressing 
forward. It is truc» that owing to the exertions of 
Hunirivdn, whose horse was shot under him, a covering 
party was formed which for a time checked and ulti“ 
niately repulsed the But the flight was not 

stopped. Discipline disappeared. Each man pressed 
on for himself, bent on reaching Kdbuh It was like 
the retreat from Moscow. A.li cohesion was lost* 
Humflynn, without a horse, a! most without a follo^vdng, 
had to cross mountainSr traverso psssee, a to 

hunger, thiratj and fatigiie, never knowing where he 
should pass the morrow. When he reached KAbuI 
it was rather as n fugitive than as a king- 

What, meanwhilei bad EdmrAn been doing? That 
Kiimnin had throughout this period been watching 
opportunity, that he had avoided joinitig his brother, 
in order to nmr hi& plans* is cle^ir from hia aubsei^uent 
conduct. But Kirarhn bed made no attempt on 
Kabul. He liad aot moved out of Koldb. It would 

11 
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have heen better for Hiirndyiin, then, h&d lie continued 
hk opemtaona agninat Balkh. The phantoin oonjiirad 
up to prevent liis occupation of that place had been in 
very deed a phantom. 

But hia dUorderly retreat on Kilbul, the dispersion 
of hifl chiefs iind of luB soldiers, gave Kdmrdn the chance 
for which lie bad been wst clung, KAnirltn shone more 
in politics than in war. In the former he never, in 
the latter he very often, mtsaed the momotit when to 
strike. And now he struck. Summoning his brother 
Askari to XoUb, he marched into Bddakhshdn, 

Mirza Sdlimdn had found his way to that province 
after tho dkastmus retreat from Balkh. But he had 
no army capable of coping with that of KdrnrAn. He 
ooald not, then, prevent the town of TiilikAu from 
falling into hia hands; but he threw a garrison into the 
fortress of Kila-Zefer, and then with hia smalt force 
occupied a very strong position, guoi'diug the paascs, 
close to the town of Jdrm, 

It formed no part of Kdmritn’a plan to waste his 
time in a mountain warfare with Mirza SiVlimAm 
Leaving, then, a garrison under Bdpus B^g in Tn- 
likftu, ho marclied on Kundilz, held by Iiia brother 
Hitido], who hod escaped from the disastrous retreat 
of the royal army, of which ho liaU coniinanded, with 
distinguished gallantry, the rearguard, tyimiun used 
every endeavour to induce Hindal to transfer his alle¬ 
giance to himself; but as Hiiidal refused, he sot down 
before the place. 

In big attempt to take Kdndtiz, Kimrdii was baffled 
by the skill and the artifice of Bindai, and he was 
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already despairirtpr of siiooess Tvhon he received intolU- 
gsnce tliflt Chrtkar Ali B^gi the Kolnbi Ttiiniater with 
whom he had qnarrelledi hnd invuded Koidh, clefeat'Od 
hie brother Aekan, and had laid siege to the town. He 
heard also that Mirza xSuJimtiu had advanced from the 
hills, and was threatening to cut liim nff. He thui'efore 
raiftpd the siogo of Kiindilj!, and sending a party to 
keep StiHmdn in check, set out to return to KoMb. 

But the tide of his raiafortnnea was at its Sow. 
Kamran relieved KoLlb, was joined by Askari, and 
drove away Glnlkar Ali. Then, marching a gainst 
SAlimdn, he reached the banks of the river Kokcha, 
and encamped near the town of Rostak. When lying 
there his camp was suddenly set upon and plundered 
by a large Ijofly of IJsWga who happened to bepnssing 
by. There wna no time for resistance. THie attack 
was utterly unoTtpected, tlie more so as the leader of 
the Uxbdgs, tJyad LTzbfig, wbs in nlliance with Kamran. 
it stthseqiteutly ajipeared that the Usb^gs luui not 
ivaited to ask to whom the camp belonged before they 
attacked it, However, the mischief Wiis done, Kim- 
nin, Askari, ami a few others escaped, bttt the army 
liad disappeared; there appeared no chance of re^ 
uniting it, for Srtlimdn was now marching, joined by 
Hindiil, BgRuist the revolted brothers. 

This HccniTiiulfltion of disaster was too ranch for 
Ksmrnn. Ho threw up the cards, Tuade the best of 
his way to Rlhost, intending to proceed thence by w'ay 
of Zolidk and Bamian into tlie Huz&ra country, to 
act then according to the infornuttion which might 
reach him from Ills friends in Klibid. 


n • 
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But though l>iF fortunes seemed nt thoir lowest, 
ft strong tide wns ftlreadj flowing in his favour. The 
mlo of of Humayiin iu Kabul since his return from 
Balkh had given great dissatiafaeriGn to some of tho 
great nobles who were the raain supports of his 
throne. Prominent amongst these was Kaj'iichu KliftO, 
of wliom meutioii has aimiidjr Iumjii made. But hn* 
portant personage thongh he was, he was but one of a 
large nuinl>er. Cold and stem os they knew KdmrliD 
to be, they yet preferred him to the softer nature of 
the often thoughtless Humaydn, 

No sooner then was it known in Kabul that Krimrilu 
was crossing the mountains with but a few followers 
on his way to Brimtdn, tlian the oonspirators sent out 
to him their most Boiemu profesgiona of devotion to 
him, Accompanied hy specific recomtuondntionft as to 
the line of conduct he should pursue. He was advised 
to dissemble with his brother, by imploring his 
clemency and promiaiug good conduct for the future. 
They engaged, on their part, to incense Hum^iydu 
against him, so sa to induce him to send out parties to 
attack him on lines which he would avoid. Huindyda 
and Kiibul would thus be left at his mercy. 

Kdmran followed these directions to the letter, atid 
tho conspirators responded as they had promised^ His 
appeals for mercy were rejected. Two considerable 
parties wore sent to capture iiirn: the one towards 
Zohftk and BAmiaii; tlie other towards Sal-A long! 
Htimdydu taking up a position with a small detach¬ 
ment near D^ra Kipchiik. 

Before the party firrt in order of mention had 
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TEachcd its dEStiDfttions lia-d paa50<i through 

Bamiiln, and had hastened by forced marches and with 
ati iiicrcaaiiig following to Ddi^ XipchiLk+ TherOs toOn 
treason liad been at work for liim. His friend a were in 
the closest confidence of his brother; many of them 
abont his person. Surprised by Kdmrdii, Hurndyiin 
still had about him adherents sufficient to repulse 
him, had they been good men and true- But when 
Kiimran arrived witliin bowshot, they refused to 
return the fire which he poured upon the group round 
his brother, and signalled to him to come on. Kamtiiii, 
somewhat hesitatingly, advanced. His brother's fol* 
loivers then dispersed, or fled, or came over to liiin. 
One miscreant, a nian of Koidb, struck a blow at, and 
wounded Humaydn.* Though severe, it W'as not 
mortal, and he was carried in safety to the IjuBtiin pass, 
where the following morning he was joined by the 
faithful HAji Mahununad Khan. Ultimately be made 
his way, with some difficulty, to Andcr*Ab. 

Eiimnin, noting the flight of the adherents of 
Humaynn, sent out all the troops he could apiire to 
pursue them. He followed with the remainder to 
ChArikiir. There he received evidence by the bloody 
cuirass of Huniayiin, which liad been found on tbe 
field, that Ins brother had been wounded. He sent 
the cuimss in to Kdbul to be ahowii to the governor, 

• "Thw bod nuBed hU aword tv napeat tbs bUiw, when 
HtunivuJi, tnmitiK roiin^ wiJ looting Mi usMluit atcnily in tbn 
face, psclfunnid, “WreteUod iBbcH " Babii, fnrm inrpri«, atu. 
ptmiJod Ma blow for n monnait, when Mtthttsr Stigii mUiijuiaBd, and 
Babai drew off."— Eratiiii?. 
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who had refti6<>d to surrender thep£ace> The governor 
recogoisL'd the cuirass and aubmittod. 

Kauiratt was now, for the ttiird time, lunster of 
Kabul, and with it of all the treasures of tlumajuo 
and of tlie pei'son of Ida son. His hupea were high, 
for he believed thiit Ills brother hiid perished, aud, 
fiuujujnn once dead, thcw wii@ no oiio to be feared. 
Claiming independent sovereignty, he allotted the 
Torbus provuices or diatritta of AfglitkiiaMn to hia 
odfatrents. Thus to his brother Asknri he gave Jahi- 
labdd; to Karocha Klian, Ghaaiif * to Ydsaii Diiolat, 
whom he had sent to follow up Hatnavuu, the northem 
district of Ghorband. He continued likewise to levy 
troops and to endeikvoer to enlist on hia Imhiilf the 
aen'ict'S of the Haadras and the Afghans, so as to lie 
ready for any event. 

Rt> was soon to be tried. Three months had not 
ebpsed since he had reoccupied Kabul when informa¬ 
tion reached him that Hunuiyiiti, recovered from his 
wounds, had broken up from Andar-iib, and WliS CTOS^ 
infr thu Hiradu K6Mh hj thts leaditig into tbo 

PAnj^ihii* valley. 

It wilJ \ie fticollected that on previous ^>C4^liaiooai 
whether at Ktlbul or at TaUicau, Kamraa had always 
waitod to be attacked—^uid had been defeated. 
dotermined this time to avoid that error. No «ocmOT, 
then^ had he heard that Hinnajiiu had broken upfroiiJ 
Andar-db, than, collecting'all \m troops and his Bsai* 
m atixilifiries; ami imving under him le^idm^c tried 
men snoh m Kjiraclm Klian, his brother Prince Asfcarii 
and kdtidii Daolat* hts marehed to the Panjahii^ vallyy 
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and took up a strong position on a rising ground over* 
looking the soutliern slopes of the mountain, and 
harring the road by which Hum^yuii must pass. 

That prince, meanwhile, had collected at Andar-Ab 
all the chiefs who had remained faithful to the legiti¬ 
mate sovereign. Before he set out, auiions to bind 
them to hhi serrice, he proposed to them and their 
followers to take an oath of fidelity to himself under 
all circumstances. The wild chiefs lieard the proposal 
without astonishment, and were on the point of acting 
upon it| when one among them, the faithful Saji 
Mahammod, already twice honourably mentioned in 
this hisfcoiT, Tontured to suggest that when they liad 
taken the oath it might be neoesaary for Humdyuti to 
bind himself also, by a Racred and Roleiun engagement, 
to act as his adyisars should recommend.* The bold 
proposition to limit the authority of the Boyereign was 
startling in that rude age* Prince Hiudal, who heard 
it made, fired with mdignatioti j but Humdyun, who 
knew himself, and who felt how tnueh depended on 
the cordial co-operatioa of his chiefs, yielded promptly 
and with grace, “ Ijet it be,” he said, " as Haji 
Mahammatl and the other chiefs desire.He then 
made the required declaration. 


• Thd wordfi ** WhataTop kia well-ffwhflrfls reccmtiKsnd 

with a TiBW to liifl mter^at, DtstJ deem iiidia|niBiiiibla foi* ttiat pur- 
poB9, liff will conBent to fl-nd perfomir" — ErskuMp toL ii+ p. S88- 
t ilr, Enldnfj that Httji MiihikmTnftd'B freedoin on ttil 

msiAtOa ww ant grateful tu toyol and waa probably nwor 
forgiven- Tliia mppotiiiluu ifl woU founded^ Soon iiitur Huiua- 
yuji'i TtifttoTatioa Hiiji ^fitTmiri mfid wiu faluitlj McUHcd of tr^aafla 
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Marching through the passes without diflScul^— for 
it' was siunmcr—HumiljliTi stiddenlj found himself in 
the pregeuce of hie brother’s array, dmwn up on a 
rising ground, and barring his road. Me liiJtod his 
force, and, in pursuance of u predetcmiincd jjidi), seal 
to Krimrun a inessenger proposing terms of occommo- 
dation. The terras he proposed, considering hia right 
of birth, were fair, even libeniL Thoy were, that 
Samnln should aolniawtedge the overlordship of his 
brother, and should ioin with hiu^ in an attempt to 
reconquer Hlndufftan. Kaniriin did not iiltagetber 
reject the proposal; he sent bock the rneaseuger 
notifying hia acceptance of it in principle, provided he 
were allowed to keep Kiibuh IIutDil^dLD replied that 
he was wilHng to admit Kjiranlii Jis his partner in 
empire, alike over Hindustan and Afghdnistdn, and 
that Akbar should be their viceroy in KAbul. Kamran 
was much inclined to accept these terms, but Kardcha 
Khiin, who had obtained great influence over hlnii dis* 
auaded liim. Kabul, he said, at any cost must be 
kepL* 

Bent on fighting, it was surely the policy of KamrtiiJ 
to attack at once. All Eastern nations, except when 
they are behind walls of stone or of mud, fight l>etter 

and put tn dflatii. H* had lou^ previouilj Miitt that his ruiu mw 
deti^muiifid upon, but lui hiul nlw^ys mid, with DButoa, “ tbej 
dare not." 

• Hu wurdi Wbtre, “ Jlj head luid £Abul,'’ iltatb w 

^bul—word* to whilih the retult attaaluid » pchculiar 
hta head, after Humijfin’t riotoiy, bATui); Lmu pltuwl an OM 

the gatee of KabuL'—Fule Ktskuie^i “Hutorv uf India,'' rul, n> 
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when they attack, Afi ii man wHo had seen many a 
battle-field, Kamruti nuiat have known this. But here, 
at this deciaivB moment, superstition came to ruin him. 
The astrologers told liitn that the day was unfavour¬ 
able, He resolved, themfore, not to attack, and, if 
posBil>le, to avoid an aotion. But this resolution eould 
not even begin to take effect' without disheartening Ids 
followers. It had scarcely been announced when some 
of bis cldefa deserted to tTunwiyun, cariTing ivith them 
the sccount of the reason of the inuctiou. Hiimayuti 
at once detorniiiied that the prediction of the jistrolo* 
gera ahottld be true, 

He advanc’d, but as he approached the onetny one 
of Ilia generals recommendotl that the action should be 
deferred to the following day. HamAyun, fickle and 
easily led, agreed; but Dtlioc chiefs objected, and 
again he was over-ruled, He advanced again, and 
when within charging distance he ordered the leading 
division under Mira a ibrahim to attack the height ou 
which Kamrilu was posted, he himself supporting him 
with the reservea. The attack was well directed and 
well led, and notwithstiiudmg all Kumran s efforts the 
assailiints effected a lodgment and gradually gained 
ground. At this crisis Karacha Khan, who com¬ 
manded the cavalry under Kamian, fell with such fury 
upon Humayun's left wing, commanded by Prince 
Hindid, that he completely broke it and drove it from 
the field. With the skill of a practised leader, Karacha 
Khan re-formed his men and led them with fury against 
the right wing eomniandcd by Miraa Sulimun. The 
battle here was hotly contested, but victory seemed 
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iaolining to Karicbn KMn, when ti chance shot. diH' 
abled him. He wtU9 taken pmoner and killed. 

The loss of their leader 90 diaheai*tcnod the cavnlnp 
of K4mrdr», that tlie enemy recovering the ground 
they had lost, and pressing onwards, made a demon* 
stration against the eminence on which Kdnirdn was 
still unequally struggling. The left wing too hnd 
rallied, and was conoing ou. It Is but bum justice to 
l^mnln to admit that he fought with great detertni* 
nation, nor did he kare the hold till his brother Askaii 
had been taken prisoner and many of his foremost 
chiefs had fallen. Seeing then th.!! all was lost he 
fled, followed by eight only of his adherents, from the 
field. The triumph of Huindyiin was complete* 

Xever again was the star of Kdmnin in the ascen¬ 
dant. Thenceforth the supremacy of Huitidyun over 
Kabul and its subordinate prov^inces was nevet 
seriously endangered. Still, so long as a man possesii* 
ing the unconquemble ambition and tbe daring energy 
of Kauirilu was nt large, he could not feel in perfect 
safety. It will be necessary, then, befom describing 
tbe gene ml affairs of the reign of Hurndydn, to deal 
with that particular incident of it relating only tn 
Kdmriin. 

Kdmrdn had fled from the field, haring lost evety- 
thing except hope. He fled night and day till h* 
reached the country inhabited by the wild aboriginal 
AfghAns. Tliose robbed him and his followers of fdl 
they pos-sefiaed. Disguising himself then as a mendi¬ 
cant, he made hk way to Mitudrdor, and discovered 
hjiiiself to the chief, by wlioiu he was hospitably 
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entertained. He then l»gati to raise forces, and with 
such effect, that HutnAjiin sent troops to tittaclc him, 
and these forced him to take refuge with the hill tribes 
—the Daw^zois nud Molimands, The pursuit once re* 
taxed, KamrtLn began again to intrigue with itU new 
hosts. So great was the aacendiiucy he gained over 
them that tliey apoed to follow him in liis enterprise, 
;uid allowed themselves to bu led by hitn into the 
tnomitaitie in the vicinity of the capitaL In min were 
expeditions sent against him. Too weak to figiit, he 
fled on their approach, only, however, to re-appear in 
another part of Afghilniatdn. Sonietimes, when his 
lirother pursued him in person, lie retaliated by 
making attacks upon his citrnp. In one of these. Ilia 
brother Hindal, lighting for Humiiyiin, was killed, 
though tlie attack itself was repulsed. At last 
Kainrau, now having a this disposal a force of fourteen 
thousand Afghdns, allowed his camp to he surprised. 
This blow was fatal. He fled across the Indus, and 
threw hiuiself on the protection of S almi Shdh, the 
Pftthiiu King of Dehli. 

But there was no abiding place for him here. Treated 
with indignity by hia host, he eacapeil from his cutnp 
in the disguise of a woman, and courted the hospitality 
of two Hindu princes in succession. Driven from their 
territories by the importunities of Salim Shdb, he 
then fled for protection to the Gakk'hara of the Rawal 
Pinrli districts. It happened that the chief of that 
race wislioit to propitiate Humayiin. He sent then an 
embassy to him w’ith the offer to deliver up his brother 
Lkumnlu. Kiimiiiii, cognisjiut of the nature of the 
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TivUsioii confideiJ to tlie ambasstulor, endeavoured to 
seokire torms for himsolf by Rendia|f with it A ines- 
flenger, carryitig a letter in which he renewed hi* 
prayers for pnrdofi and his promisefl of iimendtnent, 

U pon reoe iving the em bEtssy ami the roosaage, Hu todyiini 
ftadsfied that ho could never count himself im oafo so 
long as Kumnin should bo at large, inarched with an | 
army lyrross the Indus to receive his pruoner. ' 

What was to ho his fate ? Wms mercy to prevail, or 
■was the oup of evil running over f Hiimdyun was, by 
nature, soft-hearted. HLb father, on hU dying bed, 
had conjured him to be merciful to all, ospociutly to ^ 
his brothers. Hitherto ho had apiired them. He Itad J| 
welcomed back HiudoJ after his revolt, had twice i 
pardoned Askari who would have slain him, hud sobbeil I 
on the neck of tho oft rebelling Kamrdu, Aud now 
Kamrdn—^Kiinirtin who had once betrayed him, who 'j 
had twice dnvon him from his capital, who had rejoiced i 
over Ijig supposed death, and who by his unceasing 
plots had rendered his life a burden to him—now ^ 

Kdmran was in his power. Could he, in safety to him* 'i 
self, could he spare him once again P 
Huuuiyilu wavered, It would appear that ho nithar | 
leaned to mercy. But thore were men about him who 
saw that mercy in the shape of free pardon was im* 
possible. These men kneu' too well the unforgiving 
nature of the prince who, if pardoned, might O'Ce day 
become their master, They therefore presented W ^ 
Hunulyuii a petition, in which, aft-er dwelling on whit y 
Kitmran had done*, thuy prayed that capital puniah- I 
uieut should be inflicted upon him as iudispensablc to I 
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tie piiilio peace. Hiimjlyiin still refiisefl to give tie 
order for his bivitlier’a death; but, feeling strongly 
how neoesAsry it was he should bo deprived of the 
power of action, he gnve orders that hia eyes should 
l» Inticed. The order was carried out. Kamrdn then 
asked and obtained perpais-sioti to proceed to Mekka,* 
where ho died, aoine four years later. 

It is difficult to say how Huin/iyiiin should have 
dealt Kifl brother. To imprison him would have been 
useless. Escape sooner or later would, in thoflie days 
when the aoTcreign was but the 6rat noble, have been 
certain. No inland fortress would have held him, and 
Huniiiyi’in possessed no St. Helena to which to trans¬ 
port him. Free pardon had been tried, and tried in 
vain. To pardon him again would have been to 
ensure a further sacrifice of life,* In Europe in 
those days, and even at a much later period, he 


*■ Hf weftt firat to TAtta, in Siftd, «h«r»s hi# faUiar-in-bw, tUmb 
UiWn, allotted Wna iui oatatt- and w remdelMiLv. Ha permrtitd, 
howeri’r in going on to Itfctita, Sin wife, Chm.:liak 
iiwUtod.’ in spite of her father'* piobibitioh, on acwmpnnTbui 
Uim. " You gMiTO me," she a«d, ** mjr Iiuabimd *lmn he wfti a 
kins and happr.imd would take him from mo now that he a faUeii 
and' blind and muwrablo. Nfc I will attend and watch him 
fmthf<iUv wheiwer Ue gow." Shv carriod her word and wirom- 
IK 4 ult-d him to Metta. Shn snrvivod him onlj wron mtmths.— 
Ersldne’e “ Hiatorr of India," rol. ii, p. 419. 

+ “Oh, mr unkied brotte'r. whiU are yon duiogV For eroTy 
murd- r tbai'iicommittiid on either aide you will Imre to **m*wer at 
the D»r of dudgineftt. Come and muke peace, that maELtiiid may 
no loui:r be oppfeaatsd by our quoir^l*.” Thu* wrote Ilumiyun 
to KAmrAo during tU aiege of TAIikAn, l&4tJ.-Er*Lmi.’i *• Hi*, 
ton' of 
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would hayp been tried and e^eecuted m a rebel* f\tid it. 
aeetELS to me that HumAydn would hnve Iwien amply 
ju&tified in clealin^ nut to him that pnnisliinent* 

Kiimnin was a mnn of considemble arfainnientri. 
tie was not only tlioron^Tlity well read in the poefjyr 
of that but be wna^ an elejmnt. versifier and an 
ACCOnipliBbed scholar. To Inive giiincrti and kepi 
the tender affection of wncb a woniuii us dimgbtef 
of Sill tin Hd^n be mii^t. bare poaFoa^tN'l aomc Hter- 
Ung ipmlitieH. Hia fniilta were, the boundless 
ambition wliich overleajifl itself^ undne exalUtion 
and a continued deyelopment of a temper naturally 
anapicione* in times of proaperity. They were faulte 
pertaining, in that age, almost of necessity^ to on# 
born in the purple. 

Phe removal of fCdmiiln seeniotl t-ogire to HiimAvun 
the opportunity for carrying out bia Icmg-cberished 
wishes regarding Hindiisfnn. He was on tbo borders 
of Kasbirur. The ruler of that pixiviucet Suit An 
Haidar^ had previously invited hirn* and now invited 
him ugaiTii to repair thither to receive its formal over- 
lonlahip- Hiimayiin was anxiotifi to comply, litit hie 
geiiemls bail two reasons for opposing the e^peditioD> 
The first, the seoret reason, was that they had left 
their families in Kiibni; the second, and the nvowtKl 
reason, was that if they were to enter KAshmlr it 
would be in the power of Salim ShAh, King of Debli, 
to cut off their retreat. For onco llunjAyim was 
obstinate. He ordered that the army ahonid march 
into KAahmir by the Birubar pass* But he found to Ins 
indignatiorjp the next momingi thal the greater part of 
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Mb army hiuJ tiikcii the road to KAbuL Vnin were hiR 
peraonstmirtce^. tie wjir forctMj to give into the general 
wish, and to fall buck on PraltAwar. Mere he halted 
a ffulRdpnt time to superintend tike erecthm of a new 
fort deeigneil to pt^iktect tho town from the depredations 
of the bill tribes, luid to aorve as a point 
iliiring his projected invasion of Hiiidilstaiii He 
returned id. the end of the yoiir (1554) to KtibiiL 
Although the genend wish of the nobles hiid forcM.+d 
Humdyiin to demist from his plans with regfird t-o 
Kfkshmir*^ it must not be supposed that the ?irrange- 
merit siinctioned by hitu on the eve of the match from 
Andar-Ab to Kabul in 15&0 still e^d^ted. The pro¬ 
poser of that amtugemcTiti Hriji Mahamnuid, had 
f perished by the Imnds of the executioner.. 1 he brother 
who had witnessed it. Prince Hindal, was dead. The 
men in fear of whom it was made, fCftmrilTi and 
Kjirdcha Klidn, were no more. Other near relatives 
and great chiefs had also Ijecn remoVGd- IJ nmdyun 
had now neither rival to t-hi> tlirone nor near him a 
f nable bo distinguiBhcd by his tftlents and following to 
caiTse him ahvrm. As his prime minister he had se¬ 
lected Bahrdm Khan, a BMdkhshdui, Tvhose abilities 
as a giiploinatist have been related in a previoua 
page.* Babrum was a man of first-rate talents gind of 
unlioundcil ambition and aelf-assertion. It is lielieved 
that it w^ais he who brought about the death of Hdji 
Maharnmad. But at the time of which 1 am w'riting» 
_ he had heen but recently advanced to the drat place 
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under the Huff, In fact he was the kinff'n man, de¬ 
pendent solely upon him . The dnrin|| independence of 
royal authority, wliich in bter days he wris to display, 
had not then been doveloped. 

Hnmdyun, freed tlien from ail anHety regard luff 
attempts upon Kiibtil, resolved to invade Elindustan. i 
Fortune singulariy favoured him, Salim Slidh, the 
capable son of the Shir Shah wlio had robbed him of 
liU kinj^dom, had died in 1553. His doatih wiia the 
signal for disorder in HindilstiLn. It is true that hia ! 
son, Firdz Khdn, was procbnnied fais successor, but 
throe days later he was murdered by his (ruitepiiul 
uncle. Tfej murderer, devoid of talent, and possessing 
none of the qualities of a ruler, usurpetl the throne 
only to cause revolts in. several portions of hia 
ilominjons, Into the details of these-it is not neccssaiy 
to enter. It will sudice to say that in 1555 there were 
live rival claimants to the throne, till belonging’ to the 
Afghan family of Sir; the murderer, Mahommnd 
8bah, w'ho occupied BihAr, Jiinpur, and n great part 
of the country east of the Gangea; Ibrdhim Siir, bia 
brother-in-law, who after holding Agra and Detdi, had 
been defeated by Sikandtir SMh; fiikandar .Sh4b 
himself, now holding Dohli and Agra j Alimad Klnin ' 
tiiir, who had the Punjab; and Shiijah, who had ■ 
There was besides a sixth, not relntod to the 
others, lAj KliAn KeiAni, who threatened Bengal, 

Hindu stun's distraction bos always been Kflbiil's 
opportunity. Humayun resolved to use it to his pur¬ 
pose, With his utmost endeavours, however, h.e 
oulj nti army of fifteen thousand At tbie 
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head of this force he set out by way of JatdIdbM and 
the Kbaibar for Peshdvrar, accompaiiied by bis aon 
Akbtir, then twelve years okl,* in December 1554, 
leaving his kingdom of Kdbul to l>e administered by 
Mdnim Khilu, the son of Bahrdm Khdu, and governor 
of his second son, then about a year old. On reaoh- 
iug Peahdwar, Humi'vyun wna joined by BahniiD 
with a body of veterans from Ktindiihdr# The nest 
da)kthe army marcheil for the Indus, On croaaing 
that river Bahrain was nominated coinrofitider-in-chief 
of the army, 

Humdydn advanced from the Indus by hurried 
marcbes to Liihor, which he occupied with^nt a blow. 
Hemaining at Ldhor to organise fresh forces, he sent 
on Bahrdm to the Satlaj, Meanwhile, Sikondar 
Shah, the member of the house of Sir who occupied , 
Agra and Debli, heciririg of the movements of Hn- 
miiyun, had used every effort to collect an army. To 
check the enemy till he should form one, he despatched 
two of his most trusted generals with forty thousand 
horse to the Satlaj. At Mdchhiwdralt, which then lay 
immediately on the left bank of that river,t they were 
met by the Moghol force led by BaUrdm. The battle 
that ensued wns obstinately contested. One of the 
decisive battles of that era—bottle upon the result 
of which it depended whether Hindustan should be 
ruled by the Moghol who had planted himself In 

• Akbtir ™ born the I5th October 1542- — BloehoiMiii'i 
“ Ain-i-AkbiiL” 

+ About wTentr Teuii sh® the llTer took li mow northcrlj 
duuuie], uid uoir rune four inilci from the town. 
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Afghjlnist/iTif or by tlic Afghan who had 8Pltli?d in Dehti I 
—the chiefs on either side used eveiy endeevoitr to J 
conquer. The far greater number of the Indian force 
seemed to promise success. I3ut Bahrain was a host 
in himself, and Bah trim conquered. The defeat was 
the more complete from the fact that the battle had 
been so hardly Fought. ElephantSj bag^ge^ and | 
horses fell Into the hands of the conqueror, Bahrain 
sent parties to follow up the fugitives as far as DcbJit * 
waiting himself at Mdchhfwiirah till Huniiiyuti should 'I 
join him. i 

It was time for OumuTun to follow, for Sikandar 
Stiilh was advancing wjtli an army of scrcnty thousand > ' 
men to avenge the defeat of his lieutenants. B.ahriiio 
sent messenger after messenger to press the admnoe 
of Humiiyun. Meanwhile he moved forwanl into 
Sirblnd to delay as much as possible the enemy’s i 
approach. At last HmnAyun joined and took command. 
Two days later (IStli of Juno 1555) Sikandar Sliih 
offered battle. The challenge was accepted. A despe* 
rate contest temiinated in the victorv of Biimilytin. 

That victory gave him the throno of Hindtistiin. 

It is true that provincaB had to be conquered and 
pacified in detail, but the question of suprome domtna* 
tion was settled. That battle*—gained near the to^vn 
of Sirinnd-—restored Kdbul and its dependencies to j 
the position of a subordinate province, subject to i 
the Mogbol who reigned in Dehli. It was difficult to j 
maDipulate all at once such immense territories into ^ ^ 
one distinct shape. Kdbul, indeed, ably governed hy s 
Miiuiiu Kluitj, remained etedfast, but the wily Mitks 
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StHimAn, the mail who had always assist^ Hnmftjdti 
against Kitmnin^ renounMil his '^•naBalag-ep and declared 
BadakliBhuD iadepondentp Hamilyiin saw ih^ evil, and 
tried to remedy it. He drew up an elaborate plan for 
the better government of the divisioiis of his empir©t* 
hut before he bad attempted to put it into execution 
he died. Hib death resulted from an accident. 
De^?cending one evening the narrow marble steps out* 
side the budding in which he was at T.he moment* his 
foot bectitne entangled in the skirtii of hia mantle, and 
the steps being slippery* he lost hh? footing and fell 
headlong over the parapet. He lingered four days in 
a atatrC of insensibility, and then died in the forty- 
eighth year of his age (24th of Junnuarj 155b), two 
years and a half after he hsid blinded Kdmmn, and 
twenty^ono months before the death of that bixither. 

The history of the reigns of HutndyiSn and KAmrdn 
has been little more than a record of the plots of the 
one to supplant the other, of ciiril wars* of intrigues, 
of duplicity* of fcrenohery, and of cruelty. Of the 
AfghAns themselves we hear little. They are spokcti 
of as the wild and uncivilised aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country* hardy, hrave* inured to crime—but as 

♦ It 11 dQubtfol, tJiD nirsnimstimcM of the timej boing coit* 
tidemlT wliethcr Humijuii'i plim wcitild hav* worked. He pro- 
pe«ed tfi diride the i^iupire into (fli ptijTUieefl, eftcli ruled t^y a 
riceroj^ with l local capital and board of adminiatmtioiL His 
local oaplialii wtFro to be Debit, Agra, KanAoj, JAnpur* Mand^, 
ftnd LjUiotr Each prorince wnj to have a HepBrate mibtiiiy fufre 
iLnder ita own geut^mlr Under a iyateni 1 cmaot but th^k 
tbaL iJio tbue of the empniror would hare be^n eatilvly octrtl|ded 
iiL ■nppfT MHiiii g ithe rerolta of bU rioerojii 
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utter savages. The hcifcory of the two reigtis, if they 
may so be spoken of, is the histoi7, not of the Afghdns, 
but of the Moghol rule in AfghAnistAn, Not the less 
in it a history of the conntryi As it was the migraf 
tion to India of the AfghAn sovereigns of the house of 
Ghor that made the rale of the stranger a nccesaity 
for AfghAnistAn, BO shall we find tliat it was the migra¬ 
tion of the Moghol to the same more favoured land 
that paved the way for the uprising of a purely AfghAn 
dynasty in the country of rocks and stones. 


1 

r. 

! 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

fflBTOaiCAl. —P*OH MOOHOL TO AJeSAM. 

Hiimayts wiis succeaded by bis son Akbar. It was n 
succession to a disputed inberitance. The Hindd chief 
H4mii, acting for the repreaentatiTe of the Sir dynasty, 
oti the one side, and another member of that family, 
Sikandnr Sdr, on the other, contested the empire. But 
Akbar, though a boy little over thirteen, bad displayed 
already signal promise, and he hud the inestimable 
advantage of counting among his devoted adherents 
the greatest general of the ag®, Bahrdm KbAn, of 
BadakbsbAn. On this occasion BabrAm displayed his 
wonted daring and energy. Having driven Sikaiidar 
Sur from the PnnjAb, be turned with vastly inferior 
forces to meet H6mA, He fought him atPAnipat, an 
after a fiercely contested battle completely defeated 
him. For the second time the fate of India was 
decided on that memorable field. 

KAbul, meanwhile, had been left to the care of 
MAnim KhAn, guardian of Prince Mahammad HA^, 
the younger brother of Akbar, then about t ree 
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yeara old. The real go'cernroent, however, soon catne 
to be exercised by the prince's mother, Mah Jujak 
B4gam, a lady of very remarkable ability—an ability 
which wna very soon to be tested. 

The news of Hutn^yhn's death had scarcely reached 
the northeiTi provinces when his cousin, Prince Suii- 
mAn of BadakhshAn, clutching at the opportunity, 
crossed the Hindu Kush, and, for the moment, occupied 
KAbal. Shah Tahmasp, Shah of Persia, at tlic same 
time besieged and took KaudAhAr, and gnve it, with 
Da war and Gaimslr, to liis nephew, Sultiiii Hus^n 
Mirza. Tlie Persians retained it tUl 160S.* With 
the BadahshAni it was otherwise. It appeared to him 
that it would be more to his advantage to have in- 
dependeat possession of one province, the road to 
ivhich lay through AfgbAui.stAn, thari to lie the ruler 
of two separated from each other by a lofty luiiige, 
and one of them bordering on the territories of the 
Emperor of India. This, at least, is certain, that 
Prince SdlnnAn very shortly evacuated Kabul and 
returned to Badakhshau; further, that for the eight 
or ten years that followed he continued on terms of 
amity with the BAgam virtually regent of KAbul. 

With the proceedings of Akbar in Hindilstdn this 

* 1 muAt twtg the reiAtler to b^r in ctund thjit wbiuH^Ti'r, up 
the oecurwnct-ji of tht* yair 17!Ja, Llie city of £iiudih&r h men- 
tiemed, the old cjtj of that tuini? iji fiffenud to. It will I w rclatod, 
iti the ognrae of this hiatoty, how in l?37 Nidir Slin-b toiiuded ft 
aow dtj in the idciiiitj', colled by htui Xodiribid, to which tlw 
iahrtb il nTit i of tho old □ty siigntod. t.nVitig with tbom olio iW 

naujjB, 
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history bus contiaction bo fdr only tlios© proccsdin^ 
affected KAbuI and the country represented by that 
name. During the early part of his reign Akbar 
was merely the uormnal overlord of AfgMnistan, 
and was too buflily occupied in aettliug his affairs 
BoiLth of the Satlaj, and in dealing with the RAjds of 
RajputanA^ to be able to pay the amallcst attention 

to EiibuL 

An event which happened in that city some four 
years after the death of UumiLyiin proved this very 
clearly. Subsequently to the departure of Prince 
SnlimAn, the Bcgani, though she made her authority 
respected, had had miicTi to suffer from the ambitioii 
and uaiirpatiouB of her ministora. Munim Khdn, the 
son of Bahrdm, had left Kdbul when hia father fell 
into disgrace. His Bon^ whom he left l>ehind him* was 
greatly wanting in toot. lutriguo followed intrigue, 
and crime succeeded crime. The B^gnm had almost 
begun to despair of impressing her own will upon the 
turbulent nobles, when there arrived at Kabul a man 
who seemed at the moment bom* aa it were, to ^her 
hand. This waa no other than IVOr Shah Abiil Ma dii* 
a powerful noble fleeing from revolt against Akbar. 
Abiil Ma’dlf Imd been one of HumA}iiii*s generals, and 
had been entrusted by that prince with the govern¬ 
ment of tiAhor lifter by his victory at Sirhind he had 
eatablkhed himself in Dehli. Removcd^probably 
from his friendship with the famous Bahrain* who had 
rebelled—from the government of the Panjdb, Abiil 
Ma'aU had made a pilgrimage to Mekka. On Ids 
return he found the provinces of Western Iiidiji in 
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revolt Against Akbar. He joiTied the rebels, at once 
took the lead in thoir councils, and defeated the royal 
array, commanded by Hdsdn Kdli Kb in at Xamol, 
about eighty‘si^t miles south of Hdnsi. Pressing on 
to improve his victory, he was met by another army 
sent by Akbaj', and totally defeated. He then ded to 
the Panjdb, but’finding his safety menaced in every 
comer of the province, he pushed on to Kabul and 
offered hw services to the B^garo regent. 

It is a proof of the mdii^ndenoe of even uaminnl 
snseraml^ enjoyed by Kabul at this epoch that the 
B^gara at once accepted the sorvioes of a man who 
fled to her, a rebel to the brother of her son. Ha 
seemed just the man she wanted—a man who, devoted 
to herself, would yet assert her authority over the 
nobles who were plotting and intriguing at her court. 
Ho married her daughter, Fakhrilmissa, and she made 
him prime xainister. Acting in the double wipacity of 
son-in-law and visiieri he put down all opposition. 
Plotting ceased, intrigue was silent; there was but 
one will niling everywhere. For some time the B^gam 
believed that that one will was her will; that Abiil 
Ma’ili was but the hand which put her resolves into 
force. But gradually it dawned upon her that his 
was the wfll as weU as the hand j that ho had done 
more cleverly that which the nobles whom be bad 
supplanted had attempted in vain ; that he had formed 
a party prepared to support him to the utmost. The 
moment this oonvietioti forced itself upon her the 
Bigiim struggled—but it was too late. 8be was not, 
however, powerless, and Abul Ma'ili, certain of sup* 
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port, resolved to remove her trora bis path. He 
accordingly had her assassinated (1563).* 

The obstacle clearefl away, Abdl Ifa'nli, by virtu© of 
his rolationship by marriage to Mahatnmad Hakitn, at 
ones assooied the regency. In Kabul bis claims were 
allowed, and his authority was svibinitted to. But it 
was Dot 30 in BadakliabtCn. The subsequent conduct 
of the ruler of that country, Pnnee SiiUmdn, forbids 
the idea that in the action which be took upon this 
occasion he was iinimated by any other feeling but 
ambition. He had his own designs on Kdbul. Th© 
young prince, the nominal ruler, was then but eleven 
years old i hia character unformed. Siiliman could 
well have allowed him to continue for some time under 
the induence of his mother, Mah Jdjak B^gam, for he 
and that lady were bound together by the strong ties 
of mutual interest. But it did not at all suit him to 
witness all power and authorilj in Kabul glide into 
the liaiids of a clever adventurer, who, moreover, had 
fortified his position by marrying the sister of the boy 

* t littTti found it niMt dlffi<niU to tiuw t.Vie true afcount of 
tjanflictioiii imd to the TBjrsjom of dlffiinent wfitflrs 

^ppearmg in the ulthu book, Lot ub for the mb of 

MjlIi Jdjak Hi^giyu. It is i^vidont f.Blocliiniiliii'(t “ Alo-i'AJfhim^ 
p- 0) thikt iliiii . ludj wnB tho mothor of Mabinninikd HAtiiDi Idng^ 
o! Eihul. In the Biune of the some bopk it i$ recorded that 
in the cigbLb jenr of Akbekr'i ratgii abe wna dIiyb iJid in tlin ystj 
h-eighl of liL-r powyr; irliori^aE it ia olewTj from Sliip 
biul been tnurdt^red earl;r iti that yoan FoTiahta^B account ae^nia 
to Atipport tho iscond atorj. Thi^ facta in holh are, doohtleis, 
KiiTflct, bnt tho djLtoB are inooeiiratfl. It Li oK^rlmn^ fnptu page ZM 
of thfi isamo rDcordi that AbAl Ma^ulf married tha daughter 
of Mah dfijak 
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king. Prince SdUmin resolved therefore to drive, if 
he could, the adventurer from Kdbul. 

He at once, then, invaded the eonnti^, occupied 
Kabul after a struggle, and killed Shah AbiU Ma’ilL* 
Intent on his own achemes, he then married hia own 
daughter to Prince Mahammad Hdkim, and leaving with 
him as vizier a Badakhshiini noble, D'niM Ali, returned 
to hifi own country. But it would aeem that as the 
young prince grew tip he resented the tutelage of the 
Badakhehani rizier and dkmjssed him (1564), Upon 
thia Sulinmn returned to Kiibnl, this time with hestda 
intentions towards tho young prince. Unahlo to 
oppose him, Mahammad Hakim implored the tiBsistance 
of his brother, end fled towards the Indus. Akbar, 
dreading the occnpation of Kdbul by a possible invader 
of Hindustan, instriioted the governor of Multiin, 
Mahammad Kuli Kirin, to advance to the nssistonca 
of his brother should Prinoe SuHniiln attack Kabul. 
But before these orders reached Muitdn, Sulimdn had 
occupied Kabul. After establishing himself there he 
moved on Jaldliihad. Tt was just at this period that 
King Mahammad TTitkim, deeiug towards the Indu^ 
met the advauced guard of the siioooiirs sent to biin 
by Akbar, consistiug of a body of troops, detached 
by tho Emperor from hia own army, under the com¬ 
mand of Foridun Khdn, a Kdbul noble. 

Faridiin Elhin was the brother of the Mah Jdjak 
B4gam already spoken of, and therefoTB maternal uncle 

* Fcriahta lUtci niewly that AbiiU Mti’nli Lost hit life iu 
wm; bnt in tho *' Ain J-Altbftri" (Bloclmiaiiii, p. 313) it ii JW** 

tifclj i^nz]0d. thiht SuiimiJi iitul h-tin lum gfiJ!- 
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to Mahammad Hakim. Wken ho met hia nephew, all 
seemed lost in Afghinistdn—Kabul had been taken, 
and Jaldliibiid waa invested. Tliere appeared at the 
moment no hopiO of recovering it with the bdieU coi'ps 
^OTViie at the diaposal of Faridiin Khiiti. But the 
xincle wna a man fertile in expedients, nnscrnpuloue, 
ready to groep the nttainable. The re-conquest of 
Afghdnistdn ivaa difficult: the eeizure of tho Panjab 
was easy. “Why not,” be counselled his nephew, 
“ take what you can get. Your brother is engaged in 
H life and death stiniggle in Bihdr, He has no troopa 
he can detach to oppose )'du, and I am at yonr disposal. 
Seisie tho Patijab; after that, ex|:tel Sulimdn from 
KAbul.*’ 

Mahnnimad Htlkini jumped iit the idea, and marched 
straight on Liihor. But his desigris had it; inspired, 
and the governor of Labor held out for tho Emperor. 
Meanwhile, news of the invasion had been transmitted 
to Akbiir. That great prince had just arrived at 
AgTii after a successful campaign, the prelude, he 
hoped, to One which would bo decisive. He at once 
broke up on receiving the intelligence from the 
Panjiib, Fortunately for his brother, the news that 
Akbnr had reached Sirhlnd on his way to relieve 
Ldbor came to him before Akbar had crossed the 
Satlaj. Then happened an event which would seem 
impossible had it not occurred. Mahammad Hdkim 
broke up at once precipitately from before Labor, 
and retreated with his cavaliy in such hustc on Kdbul, 
that he arrived tbore and occupied the city before it 
was known that he had crossed the Indus I Prince 
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SlUimAii) appPehondiflg no attack, had gotia to 
Bddikhahan. The news of the admnco of Akbor bad 
then been to bis brother the meaiis of regaining hia 
lost kingdom. Hia invasion of tbs Panjdb was at oaos 
pardoned. 

For the ten years that followed, ^[ahmnmad Hdkist 
remainod in undisturbed poaaesBion of the kingdom of 
Kabul. Nor is it probable that he would then hsTs 
been molested had he remained content with whet he 
had. But an insnrrection against Akbar of the 
Afghdn colonists in Biliar and Bengal inspired bim 
with the idea that he might at last realise his hopes 
regarding the Panjdb. That province, he was a warn, 
had been left with but a few troops under R(i]d Mda 
Singh, son of Rajd BhagivAn Das, who had been 
appointed the preceding year to be its governor.* 
MaUammad Hdkim, then, at the head of a considerable 
force, crossed the Indus. His advanced guard, con¬ 
sisting of about a thousand men, had but just reached 
the left bank, when JIdn Singh fell upon it imd 
crushed it. The Hiudd Rrija was not, however, strong 
enough to resist the whole force, and ho ret reated before 
tho invader as far as Fort Rotiia on the Jailam. B®- 
inforcing the garrison of that fortress, he fell back oa 
Ldhor, prepared to hold that till be should bo relieved* 
Mahommad Hakim leaving Rotas, followed Mdn Singh 
to Ldhor, and sat before the place. But Akbar 
was not deaf to the summons despatched to him hy 
bis lieutenant. Embarrassed by bis war in Bengal and 


* “ Ain.j-AkbMi" (Bkehtawm), p. m. 
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Bihar, ho nerertheless set out without delay for the 
PHojah. A^in did Mahammad Hakim on the first 
mtimation of his appi'oaeh break up the siege, and, 
lenTing only a aoiall garrison in PeshAwiir, retreat on 
Kabul. Arriving there be organised his defenras, 
entrusting his advanced force to tho command of bis 
maternal uncle, Faridiin Khdn, urhilst he himself 
should bring on the supports. Meanwhile, the leading 
divisions of Akbar’ft army, led by bis sons. Prince 
Salim, afterivoi’ds the emperor Jahdngir, and Prince 
Mdrdd, the fourth in order of birth, had occupied 
Peshawar and JahllAbdd without ahlow.* Salim, or as 
it will be more convenient to call him, Jahdugir, 
remained there, whilst his brother Miirdd pushed 
on towards Kdbnl. He advanced without sufficient 
caution, for when engaged in the Shntargardan pass. 
Some thirty miles from Kdbul, he was set upon by 
Fanddn Khan, and the whole of his baggage was out 
off. It would appear that the misfortune to Prince 
Miirdd was not very severe, for a few days later, re* 
inforoed by Mdn Singh, the prince engaged Mahom- 
mad Hiikim with all his forces. For the first time in 
the records of AfghAn history, we find a hattle decided 
hy gunpowder. “ Kdnwr Mtln Singh and Tdzak 
Khan Atka,’' writes Ferishta, ** having advanced, the 
elephant swivels opened a fire. By mere accident an 
officer of Mahammad Hdkim Mtrza and three othi?r 
persons standing near him were killed i on which he 

* J&lL&n^ir conid not then huTc ntimbcred more tlmn twulife' 
nMnnmrap and MufaJ. one leiA, hui Sfftgb wm the taml com* 
nuuuiiir. Mkir4d died Qinetet^n jeuti later of ireflwn#. 
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took to aigkt, losing fnony persona of diatioction in i 
the retreat.” There was no more fighting. Mahnnj- I 
mad Hnkini fled to Ghorbnnd, whence he entreated I 
the forgivenesa of his brother. This forgiTenL'sn 
Akbnr readily ttocordecl, imt on the eonditioii that | 
thenceforth the yoke of siizemirvty ahonlfl be eiiforoiid.* | 
(March 1579.) 

During the five years following these events, the | 
authority of Prince SiUiniAn had been gradually 
undermined in BadakhaMu. This was mainly due to j 
the dissensioiia between him and his grandson, Prince ^ 
Shnhriikh. The restlosa character of tiiilinnin incited 
the ambition of bis grandson j they fought with j 

alternate success for some years till at last they were 
BO weakoned that Uzbiigs steppetl in and anneied the | 
country. The graivdsoii then lied to Akbar, by whom 
he was enrolled as a grandee. SlilimAn repaired M 
Kdbul, to hie sen-in-law, and with hiuj ho renmined 
till the death of the latter. 

This event occurred in 1585. The transactions of [ 

the last seven yeara of his life are little known, It la 
clear that he acted simply as the viceroy of his brother, 
and tlmt Kdbul had been merged into the greater ^ 

empire. Of the state of the people during the time of j 

his sway 1 have been unable to gather any account | 

But the tribes of the passes leading down from the 
highlands of Kabul to the valley of the Indus were | 

I 

* So ElptiLUjiDiio, and U ia A conjecture [jortifl 

by the fiibiLH|ucnt hiaiory of Kabul duiiug tby lifctima Ma- 
bammad Hikim. Tbe ^UDtiy wim formailj aoueled ^ 
ddiitu after bii dtulh .—^ AjjA-i-Akbari ** (iBihNcbuuumJi p, 4^^ 
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to show the stuff of which thoy were mado a rerj 
few month a after hLa decenac. 

Wlieu that evont happeiiGd the Emperor nominated 
iUjii Mitn Singh to be Governor of Kabul. The Raj^ 
at onco prcicecded to that oapitnl, mad posseaamg him* 
^^elf of the persona of the aonfi of the Into ruler, the 
princes Afniayiil) and Kuikiibild, he rejoined Akbar on 
the Indus, leaving his son Saknt Singh to manage 
affairs at Kabul. 

Akbar, meiinwhile, had undertaken and completed 
the conqucBt of Kashmir, and had enrolled its king 
amoTigst tho nobles of Hindustdn* But a more diffl* 
cult task was now before him. This was to compel 
tho submission of tho wild tribes who dwelt in the 
mountains beyond the In flu.®.—the Kohistanisj tlie 
Swatis, the YuBufzats, the Mohmands—in fact, the 
several largo atoms of the tribes known then under 
the general name of BerduranJa, hut with whom the 
English are now hotter acquainted under the peculiar 
namenclnture of each. 

Akhar was the grefitest of all the Asiatic sovereigns 
of India. He had conquered and pacified Hindustnii, 
the Panjah, Kdbul, and Kdshmfr. Opposed by the 
best genentls of the age—by the renowned Hdnid, by 
his master in tho art of war, the iliiistrioiis Bahrdm 
ho had never lost rt battle. In tnountaii) warfare, aa 
on tlie plains, he had equally triumphed. Nor did it 
seem to biin us even a. chance [lossibility that the 
savages of the Afghan pSiSses could foil his troops. 

But those men were the fathers of the watriora who 
for thii'ty years Uivve faced uud warred with our own 
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coirntrymen, and tliey TV'ere not one whit their inferiow. j 
Wlien they heard that Akhar had announced his inten- I 
tiou to deal with them they made up their minds that [ 
they would deal with Akbar, but in their own raauiier, ^ 

and in their own hilla, I 

The first army was diiected by Akbar apainst the , 
Tusufzais, then, aa now, occupying the coiiiitry beyond 
the Mahiiljun mountain, the Bdner and Chagilrzai hills, I 
and tho country north of the former. His army wai ' 

commanded by his foster-brother Zain h.han.* It i 

would appear that this genoml was at first succcsrfttl 
It is recorded by Abiilfasl that he “ moved into the 
district of Waijds (nortli of Peshawar) and punished , 
the Yusufzais. Heverul chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he created a fort in ,fakdirtih, in the middle of the 
country, and defeated the enemy in twenty-three 
fights. He hud at last to ask for reinforce men ts, and 
Akbar sent to him fidja Blr Bar and Ilttkiiu Ahul Path 
with some troops.”t It is clear from the alwvo t ecitnl, 
and from other records of the period, that however 
Buccessful Zain Khun might have been in his advance 
into the hills, the Tiisiifzaia then showed so fortnid* 
ablo a front tliat he was compelled to wait for 
inforcemeats. The reinforcements were led by Baji 

• Zalc Kh^D TTM the enctiibled ion af one of lAkhur i 
At ttfl Umo of tht «xp«ditiaii agBiast the T iliuf xsii ns inui ft 

of two tliooi&iid Sto hundred.—Ain-i-Akbftri^" (Biotin- 
p. 344. 

t "Ain-i-Atbari “ (Blodmumn), p. 344. EAj4 Bfr Eftr* or 
ft Bnimuiitl, a poet ftud diploniikUitt mad s greit friend o 
Akhar. 
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Bir Bar and Ahiil Fath to a point which wo may 
anpposo to have been near Jakdilrah. Then there 
enAued, anhappilyp a difference of opinion between 
the two chief generals- Bir Bar was in favour of a 
combined attack on the tribea, to be followed by a 
prompt retreat- Zain Khan was of opinion that the 
attack should not be made with the combined foreea; 
that they Ebould operate on two linea; that whilst one 
force held the position he occupiedp the other should 
make a detoiiT and attack the enuiny on their dank or 
in their rear. But he wbb over-ruledp and it was 
decided to attack the hillmen, and* penetrating tho 
moTintainSj to return by another road^—^by way of 
Kar4kiir. Bir Bar led the advance, Hakim Abiil Fath 
the centre* and Zulu Khiin the rear. The paaa they 
had to tTOverse was long and difficult- Nevertheless, 
by incredible oxertions* Bir Bar reached the summit 
by sunset. But he had scarcely arrived thercp when, 
from flanks and from the front, the Afghdns poured 
down arrows and stones upon his men* and with 
such effect that they fled in panic* brlfikly pursued by 
the enemy. With great difficulty Bir Bar retreated to 
the foot of the pass* and effected thBre, with a portion 
of his force, a Junction with the two other divisions, 
which, lifcemse attacked, had with difficulty repulsed 
the enemy. 

That night and the following day the Ydsiifasais 
continued the attack, inflictLng greater and greater lo&s^ 
on the imperialist®* As the second night fell the 
generals held a council of war* Zain Khin whiS in 
favour of tr^tingi Bir Bar would not hear of such a 
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coiirsCi but, droftding jinothcsr oiglit attiick, he, w itbout 
conuDunicating with Zain Khan, drew off in tlie tnght 
through a defile which he believed hrid been left un¬ 
guarded. But the Tusilfaaia hud set a snare for hia 
destruction. Hardly bod he reached the gorge at the 
head of the defile than the mountaiueera set upon him, 
and almost destroyed his force, The slaughter was 
terrific. " Nearly eight thousand men, perhaps even 
more,” writes Badnoni, were killed. Bfr Bdr alflo 
was amongst tlie slain." Several men of note fell with 
him ; blit, writes the anme author, “ Hia Maji^sty cored 
for the death of no grandee more than for that of Bh 
Bar.” 

Meanwhile Zaln Kidn and Abdl Path had been 
furiously attacked. When day broke be bogus to 
retreat over the Bilandri, still followed by iImj enemy. 
All that diiy he managed to keep hia tnen togothnr, 
amidst enoniions difficulties *, but when night fell the 
rumour that the Afghfitia wore U}>on them produced a 
panic, and they dispersed in disorder. Great was the 
slaughter, and it was with but a few men only, and on 
foot, that Zain Khdn and Abul Path reached the 
Emperor’s camp at Atok. 

The Emperor^s first act was to despatch Riijd Todar 
Mali and Sdja Man Singh with a force across tho 
Indus, to prevent the advance of the Tfisufzflis mto 
the plains. Todar Mall having taken up positjons to 
effect this object, Md.n Singh was sent to Kabul to take 
up his government there, and by a simultaneous at tack 
from the west to aid Akbar in hia design to punish the 
mountaineers. 
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RAjfi Miln Rinifh reacsliod KAhul in aafcty, and pre¬ 
pared at once to act on tlie inatruotions of iiis masteri 
but before he arrired there Akbar had. entrusted Zain 
Khan with a second army to act against the Mobmands 
and Ghoris, who, under their chief Jaidlddln Rau- 
Bbdni, had committed many depredations m the Peabd- 
war valley. Zain KbAn gained no striking victoiy, 
but his operations were so far successful tlmt the 
mountaineers were driven 1>ack into tbolr bills. But 
the following year Rdjd Man Singh joined in a well- 
concerted attack made on the bill tribes from the 
Indue] south of the salt range] and aided in their com¬ 
plete defeat. It was, however, a never-ending contest, 
made so, indeed, by the policy of Akbar. By rigor- 
onflly confining the hill tribes to their mountain ranges, 
and debarring them from legal access to the plains, he 
forced them to become robbers for subsistence. Thus 
the frontier contests continued for fonrteen years, 
until a new tnm was given to them by a successful 
raid made by the Mohiaands on tlie city of Ghazni. 
They were, it is tme, quickly driven ont, but they 
were never sulidned. Indeed, it stands ont os a re¬ 
markable fact the frontier tribes, under all changes of 
dynasties, have maintained to the present day their 
independence alike of Edbul and the Panjdb. They 
baffled even Ktidir Shah. 

Bnt to return. At tlie end of the year 1586 
Mdn Singh had been appointed governor of Kabul. 
He was the first Hindu to whom the administration of 
a purely Mahomedan countty had been entrusted. 
The result, in an administrative point of view, can 
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tartlly bo pronounced aatisfactory. The Kubulia com¬ 
plaint that all tbe offices of state wore given to 
foreigners {Rajpiite), and that they wore neglected. 
That there was trutli in their complaint la evident, but 
that Man Singh’s action waa niituml, even jnstifiable, 
may likewise be admitted. It is impossible to rebjrm 
a state by the aid of unaktlM workmen. The Kiibulis 
were better men with the sword than with the pen, 
and Milti Singh was probably forced to employ his own 
oo-religiouiRts. 

How'ever, the oomplaints wased so loud that Ak ar 
recalled him, and sent in his place his foster-brothert 
Zttin Khfin (1688). This important viceroyalty soei^ 
to have been held in succession by many nobles. Zam 
Khan’s first ndministrution was principally noticeable 
for bis inoGsaant enmpiugna, with more rather than lea# 
success, against the mDuntain tribes. During bis’'i®*’ 
royalty Akbar visited Kiiliul, spent two mouths there, 
and then replaced Zain Khan by Mahamraad luisim 
(1589). He was succeeded in 1.594 by Kiilij Klian, of 
a distinguisUed Persian family. Of his rule of three 
years it is simply recorded that it was not succe^ 
fuL” One of the preceding governors, Zain Khan, 
followed him. He was governor of Kabul when the 
Mohmands, under their chief Jaldlddfn RaiishAid, 
made the mid upon Grhaznf previously alluded to. 
Zain Khan appears to liave displayed great activi^ on 
this occasion, for not only did he expel Jaldludm, 
but when shortly afterwards that leader attempted to 
recover the place, he fell upon him, defeated him, 
following with vigour, overtook and slew him- This 
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wfts his last noticeable act as Governor of Kabul, for 
Akbar, regarding the pacification of the countiy 
assured hj the death of JalnWdIn, recallccl ZaitJ 
Khan to Labor (IfiOl). 

The name of the successor to Zain Ehdti I have 
been unable to disco ver, hut it ia of little importance. 
Kabul no more represented a kingdom, not oven n 
province. After the death of .laMlndio, Gbazni u'aa 
given a separate and distinct admin istration, and an 
event was to occur wliicb was to provide in a similar 
manner for a tliird tlivision of tbo ancient kingdom. 

In a previous page* I have tuentionotl that shortly 
after the accession of Akbar the Shah of Persia had 
taken Kandabd^r, and bestowed it with other fiefs upon 
his nephew, Hiis^n Mirzii. The place was held for the 
Shah till the year 1603, when the difitnrbancos which 
took place on the accession of Shah Abbds ^ve ar 
the opportunity to recover it without striking a 
He appointed Shah B^g, it nobleman of the ArgUiin 

clan, to bo its governor. . 

Akbar died two years later, and was snecee e i 
all his dominions by his son Jahangir, fhe change o 
monarclis hud no effect on Afgbanistdn. The fete of 
that country indeed is more nearly connected wit t 
career of the nobleman to whom Akbar ha 
Kandahdr. That career I propose briefly to fallow. 

Shah Bdg belonged to the Bokhara Arghfim. He 
had been a faithful servant to Midiainmad ^dluin. 
ruler of Kabul, On the death of that prince he i 
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ttiik<in servic© under Akhur, and hnd grentljr distin* 
guisbcd himself in the cnmpaigns agaiiist the Yiisiif- 
»nis and Mnhtiuinds. In the war which ended with 
the coin^nest of Sind, he wns so mfirked for his conduct 
in difficult matters, that Aklinr selected him to conduct 
the delicnte ti^otiations which termioated in the 
surrender of Kaoddhitr. 

His administration of Kanddhdr and the iJistrict 
representeci by the town was in every respect so satis¬ 
factory, and hiB repression of the turbulent tCdkarS" 
then also answering to the chameter I have given of 
them in the first chapter of tltis book-—so completCt 
that on the recall of Sliarif Khdn from the governor¬ 
ship of Ghazni, that town and district were added to 
his charge. When Akbar died towards the end of 
1605, the two most importjint districts in Afgiinistdn 
were held by one man—and that man distinguisbed 
alike for his character and for his conduct. 

The death of a soverelgu of a vast Eastern empire 
was in those days almost iuvariobly the signal for dis¬ 
turbances, "When, therefore, the news reached Persia 
that the great Akbar had expired, hope rose buoyant 
in the breast of Shah Abbiin that in the convolBions 
which must, ho thougitt, ensue, he might lie able to 
recover Kundaliar. He transmitted the tieoessoiy ia* 
atructions to hia governor of Herdt, Hds^n Khan 
SbAtnlu, and that nobleman, respondm^i at uiioe 
marclied upon tbo 

Tile siege that followed ia mempmblo chiefly 
the Bpirited oonduot of the gov'emar, Shah 
He kaew that he eoiiid reaist the eiieiiiy’fl attacks* but 
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he was not proof against the cravings of hunger. 
Sow, his supplies were low. A long blocktide wonld 
be fatal to him. It was absolutely necessary that he 
shonld deceive the enemy. 

With this view, and in order to induce the Persians 
to believe that hia stores were plentiful, he gave feasts 
every evening in an open space in the castle overlooked 
hv the enemy. Hiis6n Klidn, partly, but only partly 
deceived, then demanded permission to send in on 
envoy, nominally to treat for terms, really to look about 
liim. The permission was accorded. But before the 
gales were opanicd, every sack of gram in the place had 
been emptied into the streets the oiivoy must traverse. 
The envoy roturiiod satisfied that the garrison was well 
supplied. It happened, shortly ufter, that bhsh Abbtis, 
finding that the disturbances he hiid anticipated had 
not arisen, disavowed liis general and raised the 
siege, 

Snb 5 e(|uently, in I60t>, .Talidngir visited K&bul, and 
before ho left, added the city, with the district do* 
pending on it, to Shah government. Shah Btg 

thus became viceroy of all Afghanistan, the then Per¬ 
sian province of Hcrtlt excepted. When filling thi.s 
high office, he was directed to prepare a financial 
settlement for the ’wbolo of the country. As he held 
power for nine years aubfmquentiy, it is to be presumed, 
that the settlement was made, 1 have, however, b^n 
unable to discover any trace of a document which 
would be one of the most interesting of all the legacies 
of Moghcl rule. 

Shah BtSg receiTcd from Jahdngir in 1608 the title 
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of KbAn DArAn. He reuigned the office he hold in 
1620 “ on ftccDTint of thefutigues inoidentloa residenc® 
in KAbul, hotse tmvelUng, and the dmzly state of the 
atmoapbere of the CQUntrj'.”* Probably tho contesto 
ho was forced to vfage with the hill triheat trlio, grow¬ 
ing fiercer and fiercer, at one time throjitened KAbul 
itself, entailed upon him a more than ordinal^ amount 
of fatigue. But he was a great drinker,t and hia lore 
of liquor impaired hia natural actiYitj. 

The name of the immediate successor of Shah Bdg 
I have been unable to discover. But two years later 
(1622) I find Ashraf Khdn governor of KanddJidr. 
The famous Khan Jalidn Lmli iivas at the same time 
goveroor of Multiln. In that year Shah Ahbda, Shah 
of Persia, resaming his old designs, marched an ansy 
against KandAhdr. Ashraf Khun implored the assist¬ 
ance of the Emperor. Khdn Jahiln was ready to march 
to his aid from MAltdn, but was forhiddeii by 
Jahangir to stir. “ Kings/' wrote that monarch to 
him, “should ho opposed by kings.’' The fatal effect 
of acting upon such 6 maTcim was soon ap[Mirent. 
Slmh Abhdft pushed the siege with such vigour, lliat on 
the fortieth day the place fell into his hands. Ko 
attempt was made in the lifetime of JaliAngir to 
recapture it. His son Shah Jahdu was iadetnl orderod 
to the north with an army, but he did not go, the 


* “Ainu^Atbftri ” (Blochiiijuin)^ pp. B77-8. 

+ *' He wum ntuirh giTco to wma driiik]iig+ Ha dmnlCii ^ * 

wine, coAnofriVf and JluJhirir^ tniled tu^jelheTp and mlled ivl* 

beT'CAgf? of four wbkli ri» to 

mcktunne CAiir "Am-i^Allan" (BliwKuiaiaii.) 
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jealous lETs whicli prevailed aa to the gucoesaion keeping 
hitti and htf brotliera in. India; and for fifteen yeara, 
till KandiUiar remainod in the poseegsion of 

Peraia. 

I may here paiige for a moment to refer to the con¬ 
dition of the Afghan tribes in the neighbonrhood of 
Kauddhiir. They were composed mainly of the great 
clan of the Gbilzais—now appearing once again oti 
the acene. Naturally turbulent, and notwithstanding 
the fact that their elan had fumiahed a family the 
members of which Inid occupied the thrones of Ghazni 
and of Dehli, a long course of serritude had disposed 
the Ghilzais to obey. For many years they had been 
ruled from Dehli, but it is supposed that, tired of aub- 
misgion t o that luxuriona court»they had welcomed the 
approach of ati army commanded by a man possessing 
the character and reputation of Abbas the treat. 

Kanddhar occupied by the Persians, the AfghAn 
tribes in the vicinity willingly, then, transferred their 
allegiance to the concjueror. But it would seem that 
the conqueror did not at first appreciate the value of 
the subiulssion. Abbaa liimself, generally so careful 
to overlook none of the minor springs which so often 
affect the course of great events, hud for the moment 
forgotten to reckon the vast importance to the stability 
of big rule of contenting the aboriginal inhabitants of 
a Conquered country. Hence it happened that be, or 
rather the governor appointed by him to rule at Kan¬ 
dahar, imposed upon the Afghans vexatious imjjosts 
and exactions. These the rude mountaineers found it 
difficult to bear. They showed their discontent by 
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nmrmura, but as ibese produced no result they pent a J 
deputation to Ispahan to represent their griovancea to 1 
Shah Abbitf and to request the removal of the 1 
governor and the appointment of one of their own ^ 
tribe as their chief representative, rocognisod by tha J 
Shah and Corresponding directly with Ispikin. The ' 
request opened the eyes of Shah Ablhlft to tho mistake . 
he had couimilted. Ho complied with it at once. ^ 
Thenceforth an Afghdu chief held, by letters potanl, ^ 
the office of Kaldntar, or admunstrator in cliief of the . I 
internal affairs of the tribes in KamiAhAr. j 

To resume the conrHe of events. Three years after 
the loss of Knndiihar (1626-6}, tho Emperor JahAngir j 
visited KAbul. The occaaioti waa a remarkable one. il 
Originally he luul intoiidod to march thither to crush ^ 
the hid tril^es, then committing more than their or- , 
dinary ravages. But they were subdued long l)efore ' 
he could approach the scene of action. Ho did not / 
on that account change hk destination. Oe pushed 
onwards with his force, and wna crossing the nver j 
Joilam, when his peiaon was forcibly taken possession I 
of by Moliabbat Klian, a native of Kabul, and one of I 
the fii’st noblemen of the empire, but who had mcnirod ^ 
the enmity of Ndr Jahdn, and who knew that his ruin | 
had been decided upon bytliat famous lady. ‘ 

Mohubhat Kli/in hod been summoned to the Em¬ 
peror's camp to answer charges which liod been made 
agninat him, but, well aware of the enmity of Jidr 
•Tahiin, ho Lad token care to come accompanied by 
five thousand Kdjpdts, on whose fideUty he could 
depend. These men he now placed round the Eit>’ 
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peror, and wna prepared to eontinue the journey to 
KAhul, when Ndr JaMn, who had employed every 
moment of the time that had elap&ed to in spire ^vith 
tBBolntion the Mahomed an nohles with the army, 
suddenly at tucked him, leadiag the attack hei^elf, 

A desperate action ended in the repnlso of Nnr 
Jahdn. She had displayed great daring and energy. 
The elephant on which ehe rode—the object of the 
Bujpiit attack—had been severely wounded, and had 
swtim in terror to the opposite hjink. The child she 
carried in her arms had been won nded^ and herhowdah 
was stained with blood — and after all she had failed. 
But she was a woman — ^and a very clever woman. 
She had not won by eniploying force- She determined 
now to try a more flubtle method. She therefore 
joined the captive Emperor. 

Moh.^hbat Klian now advanced towards the Indus, 
Schooled by Nilr Jahan, ^Tahdngir professed perfect 
agreement with hijs viev^ ; warned him against 
trusting Nur Jalian; and by hia extreme fineeso 
BO blinded him, that long before Kabul had been 
rcacheii Mobabbat Klian had the conviction that 
the emperor was even grateful to him for having 
rescued him from the thraldom of a woman he feared 
and of courtiers whom he detested. 

Meanwhile Ndr Jahiin continued her plots, Xow 
she stirred up enmity, ending In blood* betiveen the 
imperiid guards and the Rajputs; now ehc prepared the 
Afghans to sehse the first opportunity to aid her. But 
the crowning artifice was that by which she increased 
her own cpniingotit without exciting to too great an 
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extent the fluspidons of Molmbbftt Khan.* When lier 
plans were completes!, she by a canning device bronght 
about tbe release of JaliAngir, and restored to him liis 
fiwdomof action. Mobabbflt Klidn being still pcnver- 
ful, and her son being in bis hands, sbe made temis 
with him. 

The Emperor did not stay long in Kabul, and the 
following year he died (October 2Sth, 1627). 

Shah Jahdn, his third son, succeeded, after the • 
□suut strife among the sons, to h 1) bis domimoas. For 
the ten years following hia accession (be history of 
Kabul and Ghazni is a blank. It vrould seem tbat of | 

that time there is nothing to record beyond the ' 

periodical intermitting riainga of the hill tribes and ^ 
their punishment. But in 1637 ftliah Abbas of Persia, 
having been succeeded by Shdb 8afi, and tbat prince 
sho^ring himself ii capricious and cniel tyrant, with 
none of the capacity of his grandfather, Shab Jahdn 
sent an army to capture Kunddliar. Tlie Persian 

• The flonr is thin teracly u>Id by Elplunstone: —** SIms fine 
ployed ageuts to enlist £t wn in scatteiod points »l a dhtliUMer 
whence loinn were to singj^le into camp u if in quest of serdet', 
while the others were to reninin at their positions and await her 
fnrtlier Dolors. She next maile JnhlD(;ir suggest a muster of tbs 
troops of sJl the Jaglrdart; nnd when she won stuamoiifid to pro* 
dnee her contingent she affeetod to he indignant at being put on a 
leret with an ordinary sabject, and said she would take earn that 
her mtuter sbotlM not tnzn out to her discredit, Aecordinglf she 
dressed out her old troops so u to make the smallness of their 
number eonnjiicuom, cnteTtaincd new leriei as if to complete her 
eantingent, and at the s«n}t> time directed heir recruits in the 
eauntry to repair by twos and thmos to tho army .*'—" flisto*? 
India,'* rol. it 
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governor of ttat pltico was a very distinguieilied noble¬ 
man, Ali Mardan KMti. ThU officer bad been one of 
tbe most trusted generals of Sbah Abbas, and bad 
ever shown himself worthy of bis sovereign's confl. 
deoce. But lie possissed great wealth, and Shah Safi 
coveted it. Other nobles, in equally high position, 
hud been BUtanioned to court by tbe Sbab—only to l>e 
murdered* At last the mandate came to Ali Mardan, 
Ho knew its meaning. Instead of complying ho 
entered at once into negotiations with Shah Jahan, m 
virtue of which he surrendered to him Kanthiliir, an 
repain’d to the court of Dehli. He was received wi^ 
the greatest distinction, and was at once nominated 
bv the Emperor general of the nrmy bo bad formed to 
r^ver Bodakhshiln and to conquer Balkh. 

1 Imve shown in a previous page 
the dissensionB between Miraa Sdliman an^ 
grandson, the Uzb^gs, then possessing Balkh, liad con¬ 
quered Badakhshtin. That province they had retomed. 
Against these Usib^gs Ali Mmdan was sent, trossi^ 
the great northern range of tbe Hindu s e 
enteretl Badakhsban, The Uzb^gs, tlien engag i 
a civil war, shut themselves up in their toivns an 
their forts, offering no resistance in the field. o 
Ali Mardan had had time to capture any considerabte 
place which might have served as a. poiiii rPoppui 
the passes the winter was upon him, and be o ac 
on Kabul, Leaving there a portion of Ida troops he 
repaired to tha Emperor's court at DehK. 


• Fitbp. liHi. 
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The year foBowmg (1645) the Emperor, retmniBg 
All Martkn at hk court, despatched Jaggat Singh, i 
brother of Mdkaad Singh, Raja of Koti, to conquer 
the country. Jaggat Singh had at hia disposal the 
troops left hy All Mardau in Kdhu], aided by a still 
larger number, ng less than fourteen thoofland, of 
E&jpiits. 

But by this time the Uzbdga had composed their 
mlemat feuds. When, then, Jaggat Singh entered 
Badukhshari he met an enemy over whom, notwith¬ 
standing the prowoaa of his Rdjpdt soldiers, he could 
gain mo advantage. He therefor© sent urgent denumds 
for aid. 

A rainforciog army was at onoe sent, led by Ali 
Alardan, accompanying whom, to undergo ** the bap- 
tiatu of fire,** was Prince Murdd, the youngest son of 
the Emperor. The campaign was suecessfuJ. Badath- 
Shan submitted; Baikh, and with it Aighan Ttirkistdoi 
surrendered. Both provinces wore united to the 
empire of Hinddstan, and Prince MiSnid was pro* 
churned viceroy. But he liad hardly taken his aest 
when the invasion, the dread of which bad caused 
Hmudydn in 1549 to shrink from the occupation of 
Baikh, took place. Tho Umbdgs from Samarkand 
and Bokhara crossed the Oxua to plunder and destroy* 
There was no rest from these marauders, Murfd# 
fond of show and pleas ore, and shrinking from tbs 
ruler’s lalmur pressed upon him by Ali Murdan, quitted 
the province without or^rs. Ho was at once replaced 
hy tho third and most crafty of the sons of isbah 
Jahau, Prince Aurangaib, whilst SiSiiiH Jahan himself 
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moved on Kabul to support him. AurTingrib's arrival 
in BadakhBliin wivs spf^dily followed by ft TJctory over 
the tJzbcga. But tkoLr numbers were great, their 
reinforcemeiita constant, and even hui the eonqueroFi 
found himBoIf compel led to seek refuge in Bftlth. 

The contest was finally terminatod by an arrange* 
meiit between the Emperor and the UzWg chief, 
iSa^ar MabaTiiiuacl, which amonnt^id to a virtual 
renuncifttion by the former of his rights on Badakh- 
shan. In pure nance of this compact Aurang^b was 
directed to Burrcnder Balkh and the strong places, and 
to rutiro wii.b bis army Bonth of the HindiS Kualn 
Auningzib did, indeed, efti^ily surrender B&Ikh and the 
fltrong ]>liicGs, but his retrent across the passes of the 
Hindii Kii^h was not accomplished ivithout great 
difficulty and great loss* When entangled, in the 
month of November (1647) in those passes, the wild 
Haadnia set upon hia men—not so much to destroy 
as to plunder. Tim snow, the frost, the difficult ways, 
the mcessant and galling inroads of an invisible enemy^ 
told their tale on the imperial troops. Anrfing^ib and 
a few horsemen did indeed reach Kdbul in safety, but 
the survivors of the main l)ody found their way there 
in sniall bodies, without l>aggage, without liorsee, often 
without ai''ms. 

Nor was this the only reverse which the Moghol 
arms were to suffer at this periods Bhfth feafi of 
Persia had died in 1641. He was succeeded by hia 
son, Sliah Abbiis U*, then only Urn years old. Th^ 
prince, though subsequently given to wine, wan not in 
Ilia youth devoid of noble mstinctSp One of his earliest 
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longings to reooTer the city of KandAhitr.* Tie 
details for the acoompUBhinent of this task wore ovt^' 
looked bj his ministers. Their preparations were 
made w’ith great care, and with great secrecj. Every 
expense incurred was defrayed with ready money; 
and to prevent the chance of interruption of the 
siege operations by the approach of a relieving force, 
it was arranged that the invasion should not take place 
tin the passes leading to India should be closed by the 
snow. This programme was carried out to the letter. 
Shah Abbas II. appeared before Kandahar in the early 
days of December 1647. The siege lasted ten weeks. 
It had hardly begun when Shah Jahdn sent pressing 
orders to Aimmgzib, tlicn at Ltlhor, to march to its 
relief. Then was noticed the wisdom in the choice of 
seasons displayed by the adviserB of the Peraisi 
monarch. The passes stopped Aurangstb. He forced 
his way through them, indeed, but the enormous 
labour thus entailed on his soldiers disorganized hb 
army. He forced them only to find that Kandihar 
had just fallen, and that he with a weakened army 
could do no more than fall back and wait for b® 
opportunity at Kabul. r- 

The opportunity seemed to come the foOowing year*’ 
Tile Persian sovereign had left merely a garrison is 
Kandahar, and returned with hia main army to hii 
dominions. In the month of May 1649, Aurangsih 
appeared Ijefore the town with an army strong in mo® 
and in munitions of war. Himself a capable anil 

• Huimer state! titat the Ghiliai' trilie seat bim a preiiin? 

tA^tioQ. to ncligVE tliiiitiia of Mog’tiQt mutefiL. 
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dctorfAinwl g^eneral, lie mitde the capture of KaTitlAhilr 
the one piint from wluch nothing should turn hitiu 
He employed all the arts of war then known. Esta¬ 
blishing a strict blockade, he tried mining followed 
by assanll—anti tihen mining again. At last Abbds ft. 
sept an army to relieve the place. Still imslnikea in 
his resolve, Aurangisih remained before the town to 
press the siege, whilst he sent a portion of his army 
under a capable gene ml to dns’C Iwick the enemy. 
The Fereiaiis wore driven buck, bat they then took 
up a position in the passes, which enabled them to 
intercept all the supplies of the besieging army. 
Aurangzib was not strong enough to att^k tliein 
there, and at the same time cany on tlie siege. At 
last ho w'os Starved into retreating, Tn September he 
renounced the task and fell back on Kabul. 

Blit the idea was not abandoned. Three yenrs later 
Annmgzib 1 <k 1 anothm* and more perfectly equipped 
nrmv against the place. * Bill the result was the same 

—^rcpulfie and raising of the siege, 

AiiTBing^ili W3S tliCiTi setifc t4.> tliB Dekhaiif rtnil hii* 
eldest brotiierj Dara Shoklid, gallant aolrtiett an in 
Btnict^^d prince, too liboml for hia opooh^ receivt.d nl 
his own earnest request tli© coininand of a force flti 
Jiiore-strongly eqnipptid than either of those winch had 
preceded it in the undertaking. Nothing waa omitted 
That could ensure auccofla. He had, it has been BtattNJ, 


• Tli^ muthor tlie « T^waHJdi in Kun- 

khliT dutiuK thcBJi? in the doablii capod-'il^ of p jffflfTMi pn 

itniluger. edrea full and miniiu? ibtaUa c£ tlMf iudaull 


I thcBJi? aiegei in the doahJii capnoii^ oi ■— 

He girea full and mLnuto -btaih. c£ tl«i iui«kalla e£ tU 

jghol afiuy. 
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Europeiins to point Uiu gtiiis.* But ultliougb rUO 
directiHl, and vnlouf carried out, tho plans of the 
prince; although he gave an eiample of bravery and 
devotion to hia men, iinBurpaHSod and uusurpossable; 
although he delivertfd assault after assault, and in the 
very last of all gained the Hiimtuit of tho riuopart, ha 
could not take Kftudiihar. Tho valour of the defendert 
equalled that of the asaailauts, and their fortunof wm 
greater. After liaving lost tho flonrer of hia anuji 
Prince Diira Shekhd was forced to raise the fiiege. 
But hifl misfortunes did not end there. As bo fell 
back in the direction of Kabul, the Persians attacked 
his rearguard, whilst the Qliibuiin linraased his flanks. 
Mi n losses were gt‘eat, hia discouragement was still 
greater; and it was with a foroo reduced In numbers 
and broken In aplrit that he at length I'eachcd KabuL 
Enndahdr was for ever lost to tho iloghol. 

Shah Ahbia U. inaugurated the periuanency of hifl 
conquest—^now assured by the final repulse of the 
Moghols,—^hy tho distribution of money rewards to 
the Ghilzai and Abduli chiefs, and by reducing the 
annuid tribute paid by them. These tneasurefl we*® 
successful. Daring his lifetime, the Afghan tribes of 

• Hatunrf. Bannior ladeed atat«fl iliat thore wure European* 

tLo aoeonil but m he ipoaki otily *f two he iQO»t tae*B 

the krt. It ifl well tnuwn tlmt Prmtt) Dir* afaultbo liad Eutop^m 
en^neen uid artilloryMk'n m hii i*ct}]lDjr. 

t Tbi.1 jibjBblaD ■.nd utmlug^r pitiTioitilj ruft'rred to clftiw 
ors-dit for ihit revtilt. Ha withliLld, he iftjit the PL-fsiao 
mandor from mflling jtk murtm in force irbeti the planet Mar* w** 
in tlifl BOEtlat a eurtmivtaace irtiioh would hate rondored defe^ 
i^^irUkin. 
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the coimtTT round Katidiliiir renmined content with 
the Persian rule. 

Shah Abbaa IL died in IGGG, (md wiva fiuccoeded by 
Shah Sulaiindn, Tliia prince reigned twenty*uiiie 
jeara. Though weak, effeminate^ and capridoufi* hii 
relations with the Afghans r^riMiined andisfciirlied. He 
treated them gubjectSi not as slaves i and ao long as 
they were m troat^Kl they reiuniiitMi faithful, it was 
the happy fate of their country# frora the capture of 
Kandiihar to the death of Rliah Snlaitoiin in 1694* that 
its history waa a blank. 

But the accession of Ida son* Sdltan HuB^n, in that 
year waa the beginning of a nevT era. tiils^n wais one 
of thoae bigoted ascetics who care for nothing but the 
ease of their aoula? to whom the jmterial benefit of 
others ia a matter of no import:. The measures taken 
by ahah Abbaa the Great, by his successors of the 
Same name* and by Snlalmdn, to ensure the content* 
meat of the Afghan tribes, came gradiiaUy to lie 
relax ed under the rule of Sdltin Hus^n, or it ■a ould 
be more proper to say^ under the rule of the corrupt 
priests and ouuuchB who governed in the name of 
Sdltdn m^€n. The tribes* the Ghil^is especially# 
were not slow to betray their discontent* Though 
not actually rerolting* they made demonstmtioxis so 
fitrong, that the terrified Hhah a^nd his effete advisers 
hesitated long os to the mesisures they should take to 
meet them* After considerable hesitation they de- 
cided upon a course# which# like all courses adopted 
by weak men in a panio# led to a result the very 
opposite of that they hud hoped for. 


U ^ 
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It liBppt^nifd tlitit at illift tinte tile ablefit in 

the Peraiiiii aemco was a Georgian , nameii GiirghJn 
KhAii. Jli-m a Chrlstiim, tUift iimn hiul ^^mleavonnHl 
to c^itublwb inilepotiikmce in hia native countrjr, Imt 
hh great inilitarj tnUmts liml been overltornc by tbe 
nuiiipricnl strength sent agiiinat him, and he Imd failed. 
So powerful vrn3 he, however, oven in hia defeat, that, 
on the sole condition of his embracing the Alithoineihai 
religion, the Shah hud taken him into hb service. Ha 
had diatinguished himself by two qualities— mUitary 
akill and aevority. He was jnsb the man, then, in tlw 
oyea of the price tly advisers of SiUt-fin UiWut to deal 
with the Ghil^b. The Slmli accordingly sent him, at 
the head of a considerable army, to Kaiidi'ihlir, with 
tha titlii of GoTOrnor* anJ with full [powers* 

Gdrgluii Khiln and hb army roachod KiuidAhAr* 
The Ghibsjits worn not in revolt. They had displajod 
simply n dotenuiimtiDti not t o subniit to 
nothing more^ W"hmi Giirghfn Klnin entorwl theif 
country, fjir froiti opposing him^ their profesisioos ^ 
loyalty were all that conld he desired i hut tbk 
mia^ive attitude did not anil the vlewa of 
Khin. fie m^ihed to strike t4]!rror into the r ribe* ^ 
therefore triHited their country ns though lie hud con¬ 
quered it, and thcuLselveB as slaves» Jfeithcr ri > 
nor agOi nor se^, found shelter from his Tyranny- 
Among the Afgluin tribes^ hoivovor^ there still Uv 
the tradition of the beneficial residti which had 
lowed the personal appeal nmde to Shah Abb^ t 
Great* BiithleBft then as wus the conduct of Garg ta 
Khaiij the Ghilmis believed that a proper reprc.seiita* 
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tioD to the Hhiih would bo fiiiffici^nt to ensure liiss 
recivll and to obtoin n?dreaB for tiiomaolros. They 
tnixiit; they omiwwored a deputation to proceed to 
IspaMn. The deputation reached that capital. But 
the Shah was not a Sbah of the calibre of Abhaa. 
For a long time ho refnacd to flee the Ghibiai chiefs; 
anti wlieii at hwt they were praaentcd to him^ he ^vb 
them an onawer of the character of that wluch, given 
by another king in another country, had the effect of 
dkving ffve-sijthii of the people in revolt to their 

It had not that effect on the AfgbAna; their leaders 
were too prudent. An army of abont thirty t hoi.Band 
men, Ictl hy the greatest captain of Persia, oocupna 
Kandjihilr and its cnviromi. Revolt would huye been 
.an invitation to slaughter in the present, fruitless of 
benefit for the future- They resohed to bide their 
time, hopeful that events would work for them 

Prominent among the GUilaiaii ebiefa ^ ^ 

The head of one of the tribes, endowed with qutc 
inteUIgonce, attractive mannera, and great libera y, 
he was likewise the richest and most i . 

man in Eandaluu-. The office of Kolantar, or chief 
administrator, which he held, gave liirn a , 

which he was able to make his influence ^ 

Vais had taken a leading part in the evento 1 haim jus 
recorded. He had signed the petition which had been 
Bent to the Shah, had kept up the heart of Ins country¬ 
men, and finally, on the unsuccesaful retuiTi o 
dep,nation, had used all Ids inflneimo in favour of sub¬ 
mission. It is scarcely to be wonder^-d tlmt Gurghin 
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KMn should hftte him- Mir Vais seemed to stand 
between him and the paBsIons of a tribe stimulated 
to revolt, yet not revoltmg. He wna determined to 
remove him from bifl path. Eo had no valid excuse 
for touching him, but it was ett«y enough to invifnt 
one. Under tlie pretext, then, that Mir Vnia was 
Conaplring against the Government, he arrested him 
and othera of his influential compairiota, and sent 
them to Ispaliin, Having liddwl Kandahar of their 
presence, he deemed himself secure, and allowed the 
greater part of his army to return to Poraia. 

Mir Vais armed at IspahAn—a clever, aUrewd 
of the world brought auddenly into contact with 
bigoted priests and corrupt eunuchs, leading a 
and effeminate ruler. On the one aide wfUB the danng 
genius, the bold and dotennmed nature of a leader of 
men; on the other, power based on corruption, and de* 
prived of popular sympathy by the cruelty and weak' 
ness which are always the twin children of bigotry. 
The res nit of such contact was never, could never be, 
doubtful. Mir Vais had been sent to Ispahan, thrf he 
might bo guarded, watched, tortured, if tieccBBary re¬ 
moved by death; tliat the one living protester agaiast 
the oppression of the Afgluin tribes might never again 
cross the path of Gurghln Khan, It was a step fatal 
to the Georgian governor. The intelligence of Mir Vais 
detected at once the weakness of the Court of Ispahan. 
He saw a weak king surrounded and ruled by a corrupt 
ministry, A trained man of the world, he 
bis contempt, and, assailing the most influential cour¬ 
tiers OB their weak aide, he bought them. He made 
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them his men nn<\ entniiiefl of Grirgliin Khfin. Wlieu he 
thought the moment had arrived he demanded that the 
Shah himself should investigate the charges brought 
agaioat him. The charges were reallj groundless, but 
so adroitly had Mir Vais managed, that had they been 
otberwUe the result ^ould scarcely have bean different 
The Shah publicly acknoivledgod his mnocenca, and 
Mir Vais at once assumed an inffuential position at e 

^He might now have mturned to Kandlihdr and 
have bearded Gdrglun KhA-i. the msight he 

had obtained into the character of the Shah ai 
of his advisers, into their system of governments 
based actually on more than an indiffereneMn a con- 
templ^for the feelinp of the governed. Imd inspired 
him with wideivveaching timughta. From tins moment 
the indepcndenct. of his country became the ° 

his soul. He had in himself evert qnahty an _ y 
qualification likely to form a basis of success. n ^ 
position, wealth, influence i he had talents, c^ara , 
Sress. Above all. in the eharuoter of the kmg ai^d 
his advisers, and in the position in which he stood to 
both, he had opportunity.* 

• The eemditioB of For»ift nt bc^ 

Hikjfii, u tbot graphiflilly dmcribeil ^ Siinway . 
wi empty awiiml; oU office* tiad ; stud dw 

pwil thu hightfat pnee; money 

imiiienB.' tiohM which were .. of thow h»o odaisten. 

nthoi- to whet than to glut the appetite Jisoedifr The 

titio^, diacouToged by IH-Jiaeiplnw ™ "Ci*- ^ ^ 

rtluJLce- Eobhem ^hc highway- ob,! mlcmipteU 
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Much r^maiued to bo jvoccuupliahed before bo oouJil 
itrilce bis blow. It was not loss tin object to weaken 
hia enomtea thnn to inapire his friexuU. Of the firs^ 
Giirghln Khiiit wiis the chief: of the second, the Afghan 
tribes wore those who coidil be iiioflt easily moulded. 
Eia eitraordinary tnct nud kuowk'dgo of chnmotEr 
enabled him to work out both eiida at the same 
tim-0* 

U was not difficult to arouse the suspiciotiB of tin# 
weak monarch and his oourtiera regarding the ambition 
of Gdrghtn KLan. Mir Vais did not openly dispartigB 
that nobhmnii; ho rather spoke respectfully of the 
Tust power that be wielded. He took indeed fitting 
occasion to eijiresa his surprise tluit a man who had 
been a rebel should now hold in his bands the gOTom- 
ment of the throe provinces of Georgia, Kernulti, 
and Knndiihdr. £le sometimes even doubtotl whether 
a man who had boon a Christian could be an ortliodos 
Musalmdii in the senso in which orthodoxy wras imder- 
stood by the Shah. If he praised his ability and his 
power, ho commented on the manner in wliioh he had 
once used both against hia master, and, on the greater 
means now at his disposal. In short, Mir Vais need 

FlawmGtif impqTtruhEd hj the ptiPchMe of thvir tifflcrciii 
tjnuaiBed o¥er the people md wertj m|iAcitit|i with linptniitj \ 
iliort, juftticti wBJi ogLiI m the reij tiiihpitid of the 
The Mm writer Uiui aketehefi Idbuh Huivhi;—^ H*i hAd a 
ftiteelimeiit to hk mid might bit deiikmdjmUHi hji hcTirtt 

miikii i \mi bo eicsaiTelj mdolont Bnd imiuwleruU^y adilid^Hl ^ 
aod wine iu to be utterljr hie&jiokiLik of gcrfeminK. Thitf 
Liawerthj of being & naftl* be wiu oulr a {louuiuhL ** 

wtLjk tq 4. b. 
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all his OTtificjc to umiermine, whilst seoniing’ to prnisc, 
Gilrghiu Khdn. 

His mystDrioiis langriago foil on oagoi* esirs. The 
poison, UistiUcd drop by drop, Dotorud into the soul of 
the Shah. GratUiaily his mind began to realise the 
fact that Gdrgldu Khdn was an attibitioua ;uid too 
powerful subject, who had remoToii Mir Ttus from 
Kandalmr ns proaonting tho one great yhstaolo to hie 

intrigues ugaiust his umsteT. 

The moment Mir Viua obsen-ed that this conviction 
was eiitermg the minds of the Shah and his advisers, 
he proceeded to devclope the cmime of action by 
wliich he hoped to inspire his own countrsTDen. the 
Afghiins. Intluonoo with them he had already ,* but 
swimethitig more than infiiience waa necessary to 
HCfnirc their oaniest and unhesitating co-operation 
in a revolt. The “inspiration” needful for this 
purpose- could Ik? bom obIj o£ noligioua. excitement. 
Could he impress their minds ivith the belief that 
Persian domination was BynoiiymouB with reli^oue 
peraecution, he felt he could bend them entirely to 
his will. To induce this belief his energies were now 
directed. 

The task was not so difficult as it might seem. I he 
Peramijs were Shiahs— bigoted Shiahs: tUo Afghims 
were Silnis. At the time of their first coming under 
the domiimtion of Persia the Gliilanis had lunde it a 
condition that they should be unmolested m their 
ijolief. That condition bad been fulfilled tjp to the 
time of tihah tliWn. But there bud been always 
aomething galling to a Siini to bo forced to serve 
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Shiah; and it was upon thb feeling that Mir Tais 
resolved to wovk* 

No sooner had he noticed that the snspiciooa agamat 
Giirghin KliAn had become too deeply rooted to he 
effaced, that they would grow in the hearts of the 
Shah and his mlnisterg by being fed upon, tlian hfl 
asked leave to proceed ou a pilgrimage to Jfektou 
Such a demand at so Banctiroonioua a court could net 
be refused. It was granted at once. 

Mir Vais proceeded to Mehka, The reader will 
have BiimuBcd that his motives for the joumi^ were 
not nil religious. It is true he consorteid with the 
holy doctors at the sacred shrine, and that after asoer^ 
tainbg their views ho continued his journey to Medi^ 
with the avowed ptirpoae of ascertaining whether t o 
opiuioua of the learned in that place coincided with 
those of their brethren in the other. When 
ascertained that the views were identical, he obtained 
from them Faihtcdit, or neligiouB decrees, embodying 
the opinions, and returned with those documenta to 
Ispabnn. 

What were the raysterions questions to obtain a 
reply to which he had made that long and difficult 
journey ? A perusal of the two most important o 
them in their full length will show the reader theff 
real bearing, and will indicate the object for whic 
they had been propounded. 

The first question was: " la it lawful for Miisalmin^ 
oppressed and cramped in the cieroiaeof their religioni 

to take up arms to free themselves from the yoke 

The second : “In the ca*e in whjeh the chief men 
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aaveml tribes hjire been forcoa to take the oetb of 
alleKiaiice to a soTerelgn who was a heretic* are not 
the memberB of the tribos released from that oath when 
the aovereign ceases to observe the convention he had 
aworn to r ” The repUes given by the learned men at 
Mekka and at Medina were in the affirmative. 

Mir Vais, T have said, armed with these important 
doenment^, returned lo Ispahan. He found there 
matters very mtioh as he had left them. The pear 
was gradually softeningt hnt was not yet ripe. Aniiona 
M he was to proceed to KanddMr to make pe^onsffiy 
the final necessary armtigEments, he felt that 
departure at that moment ivoitld inspi^ suspicmn. it 
was neoesaarv to wtut till the still rising Buspicion 
Gdrghin KhAn should attain its fnUest development. 
He therefore stayed at Isp^hAn, maintoining his posi- 
tion at the court, his lavish eipendlture, his mtmiany 
with the lesjding ministers, wliilat affecting a oun 
indifier^nce to politics. To reality never had he 
scanned their action more narrowly. An it 
whilst thus eagerly watching the atmosphere an 

event occurred which gave him the opportunity tor 
which, he had been so eagerly hoping. 

In the present timo—the winter of 1S78-9—w en 
the European and Asiatic world seems I o be conva^ 
by tho myateriDUS movements of EufiS'an agents, 
specially mtoreBting to note that the opportunity o 
revolt for which Mir Vais had been so long wato nng 
came to him by the hands of a BuSsian ambassador. 

It happened at this period that an Armenian, a 
native of Kapdn, by name Israel Oni. in the service of 
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Peter the Great, Cmr of Russia, had, in reoompenw 
for rendered to the Cmr in Turkey, obmarf 

t om that monarch permission to proeetfi, under the 
imperial autlioritT, as amhassndor to Isijahftn. Many 
priiilepes, referring eapeciully to the remission of 
export and impoii duties, were aceorded to the ambiw- 
sador and his enite. The hope of gain bj this means 
attracted to him an nnnsmilly large number of fob 
lowers, most of them hia frieiida. Ueforo he set oat, 

rhen, his retinne counted aoTerel hundrt^de. men wdd 
with hope, with excitement, and with love of adven- 
tnre. 

The news regarding this extraordinary emhasBy 
reached lapahAn shortly after Mir Vais hnd returned 
from Mekka. It came accompanied by many fxiig^ 
rationa. The story was spit-ad t hat the amlmssador, 
Tgreel Orii, had affiniietl his dc&cent frain the ancient 
kings of Armenia. The idle words expressed with 
re8^«t to their hoties of gain by his retinue were 
magnified into threats of pillage. Every day 
nfw" mnimir added to thB 

Iri this conjecftiire the feeble bigots who siiirouit 
the Shah turned to M£r Vais for com^h Howcngorlj 
he seiKk^d the opportunity may be imagined. ^ f 
true,*’ he said to the Shah aud his minifiterB, it i® 
true that the conjuncture is formidable. If the 
had deaired to send a peaceable mission into t w 
country he would not have selected an Armenian a 
his agent. By sending a man, bom a Persian aubjectj 
yet of his own faith, and of the ancient royal family o 
Armeniii, his object must be to blow with effect t 
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coals of aedirion into the very Ueart of tlic kin^Iom. 
But," he added, “the. efforts of Armenia, hiickod by 
llusiiiii. woiihl he aot liitig, oould we be Bure of Georgia, 
But it is only rect.iUly that tie Georgians, under 
Gtirgliln Khiiu, revolted against the Shah* Wo know 
that, the couain of Gdrglim KUiln is now at the court 
of St. Peterslmrgh. How can we doubt that us soon 
as this Arineniftn Christian has penetrated with his 
foUowing into Peraift, bucked by Busaia, Gurghfn 
Klian, who was once a Christian, who ia probably n 
Christian in heart now. who is, moreover, the Imeul 
doiioendunt of iho ancient kings of Georgia, wnu can 
doubt but that he wiU tnm Georgia, Kerman, and 
Kandahai' ugniiisl ns, and strike u blow at the heart 

of the empire.” ^ , 

These and aimilur arguments, planalble, ore pu * 

and kicked by rumour and probabdity, t ittr 

effect. The fe^r of provoking Rnsda prevailed mi^ecO 
so far us to induct, the Shah to authorise Isriml Uru 
and his retinae to proceed to Ispahan. But t le aus 
piemns regarding Gdrghin Khan were strengthened 
and confirmed. The Shah did not indeed reniovedum 
from his ooinmandU, becaujie he feared to pr^a e » 
refusal, and with the refusal revolt. But he did that 
which suited still bolter the plans of his astute conii- 
cillor. Beatormg to Mir Viiis all his former 
meuts in Kandiihar, he directed him to proceed forth¬ 
with to that pliice, to watch narrowly, and to r pc t 
all the proceedings of the Georgian, and, if nGceesm:', 

to take from him the comnuind. l t t 

It i. tutolilj cTMiu that GiSrahu. Kliaa had lair- 
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boured no deeigna irhatever agninat the Persian Got- 
cmmeivt. lo his administration of Kanddhivr he had 
really done no more than (Kirry out the orders ho had 
received. If his proocodings had been hiirah it irni 
bccauBO the timid and comipt court ho served recog* 
uiaed hnrahnesa as the one effective mode of ruling, 
Hia anger and indignation then, when ho sow- rem- 
fitatedinmore than bis former oiithority, and armed 
with private instruction a of which he was left ignorant, 
the man whom he had seat a dtagmeed prisoner to 
lepahiln, may bo imaginiid. Uowover, be could not 
help himself. His army hud boon very greatly 
diminished, and to revolt without n chance of 
ceeding, wiut not to be thought of. He received Mir 
Vais, then, with appafeTit cordiality, and reinstated 
him in all his appointments. 

But the wound he Imd received rankled too mocli 
within him to allow him to remain quiet, Hia imgor 
deprived him of prudence. He hatl been forced to 
reuLstnte Mir Vais, but hu resolved to show livin that 
ho was his master* and could yet torture him in. the 
tenderest part. 

Mir \im bad a daiightw to whom rumour a^aignad 
the di&tiiiction of being tho moBi btiautiful kidy iu 
provincse^ Vety shortly after his retom from Ispjvhilu 
Gdrghm Kluln aent him h eurt mes&ageciemautlmg thii 
lady for bis harem. The tenour of the message sboi^ed 
that be wanted her aa n alave or aa a conouhlne^ 
as a wife; and that he was resolved to hitve her* The 
pOBition of Mir Vais was difficult* He was not rcody 
for rcGiataiiea^ The governotp ba knew, would gi''® 
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him litUe time for reflection. Hoirever, he was equal 
to the occasion. He communicated the meult he had 
reccired to the heads of the several tribes, and besougbl 
them to come and aid him with their counsel. They 
met aeoretly in his tent. Thoir manner and their 
words Bhowed him that they were prepared to rcEent 
the affirout iis though it Imd Ijccu offered to ihemselvea. 
Seeing this, Mir VaiB heggod them to leave the ejtecti- 
tion of tliE* design to him, to diBsemblfl for the 
moment, hut to bo prepared to act when he should 

give the Bignal.* (1708.) 

Sure now of his countrymen, Mir Vaia, to gain time, 
kept “ the word of promise to the ear, to break it to 
the hope." He complied, in appearance, but only in 
appearance, with the governor’s requisition. He 
caused a young and good-looking girl of his itstublish- 
ment to be magnificently attired, and to he then 
conducted as his daughter to Giirghln Khan. The 
girl kept the secret well, and the governor ivaa taken 
in. Mir Vais’s apparent yielding in the matter greatly 
softened him. He admitted him to an interview, and 
gradually begun to unbend befora him and to take 
him into hia confidence- 

All this time Mir Vais was busy in preparmg miitters 

• Himwsv tlinn report* hi* eoncludinf vordiThe mte^ 
of tho tutioii call, ftu i» abud te be of one cowmoii opiwac. tut 
tlifriB ore nimiy way. to aHhIr the mune end. Ia'I 
be wi our ooum^o juni lagwtity. Tbtr that Uta awii ^ 

overcDBio the lion wliiiii he fall* uslcep. ni con our swo 
in bedsef ro«.; mod If jon think hiuhly ™ 

thow«n™of Toar te my oKo.thi. gloriou. deHgn Biu« 
be kept on iari^Lble McreL."—'* HannujTmwte *oL u. 
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for the crisis. The one obsUicle to the inuaiHlUto 
breftkitig out of a revolt Iny in the fi«t that (tui-ghSo 
Kluin. when dismisaing the Persian troops, had rctruttfd 
the Georgians, and that these guartlcd his place and 
jicu>d as his btHlj-giuird. It was necessary that the 
Georgians should be retnovod. To accoriiphah thw . 
end Mir Vais had twourse to a very Lngenioni jr 

Btratageiii. ,1 

Conspicuous ftTOong the tribes occupying the 1 iBhifl 
valley were then, and are now, the Tarins. Being fw 
enough from Kandiihur for bis purpose, SHr V'uia in. 
cited their chiefs to refuse pyrnent of their ordma^ 1 
oontributionii- A man of th© chani^tcr of GArg ^ 

fChiin could not for a moment toleraie conduct j 
amountiug to reboUion* He rcsolveil to chastiw th® 
Tdrins at once, ond htning no otlier troops nvadabk ^ 
he deBptched the majority of the Georgians on tb j 


errand. 

Mir Vais meanwhile had nrrangtsd with the mem 
of the branch of the Ohilzsi tribe, of which he was tbc 
chief, to approach within a few miles of Kanddhir, 
and to hold thamaelves in readiness for Innncdiate 
action. No sooner W1 he seen the Georgians 
their way than he hastened to Gdrghfn Klian, ciprefr. 
his rcaentinpnt at the conduct of the laruifl, imd 
arlmimtion of the prompt action which must 
bring them to Buhmissinn. When by the warmth^ 
his ontspofeen ?,eal ho hud found his way tti t 
governor’s heart, he cxprienced no difficulty whatever 
in prauflding him to accept bis invitntiioii to a banf['5® 
at hia country seat, a short distance from the city, 
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at wliich he was aiijuoiia to pro&^nt to liira two chiefs 
of kis trilw who kmJ not before viaited KandAhfir. 

The bauquot liad Ijeen fixed for the day when tbs 
GeoTfftans abonld bo well out of reuxsh, and all the 
approaches to the town should be occupied by Afg ums. 
The governor, unsnapicions of treachery, left tlie town 
attendeil by hie friends and n small retinue. He w^ 
receivoil with every flemiHistration of respect, ® 
banquet was then served. It was prfect of its fand. 
Tlie meets were succulent anil variwl : the wines the 
choioest that could be tirocured* Wist 
entertaineil Giirglifn Kliiin and liia pi^oiial fnent^ 
his followers feasted the retinue. Neither one nor t e 
othor .'spared the wine, pivAsed epou them wit a 

the unction of pretended affection. After t, e mtiqne 
fuUowed the siesta. The extent of the libatmna and 
the iwtencv of the wine turned this into a heavy al«p. 
This was the opportunity longed for, Evpiy on e 
was guarded. Evei^ guest slumbered, 
oerted j^iguiil given by Mir Aais every^ s uni erer 

mardered wlnsre be lay t (lyUS) 

Xat 0.6 »c»p«l. On On, ntatenn .Inugto 

depended the complete stwK^es^ iia 

mLnrnm »em the «,lh. ""d tW «aUB 

Wfro atil) guarded by Ibo reiiinont of tLe Irenrgi • 
But Mir Vais had thought out every detuil of t e p - 
No sooner had his guests been slain tlmn he ort er 
them to l>e stripped. AiTuying himself m 
of GilrgMu KMu, and cauring the chiefs next o 
self in Lk to put on the clothes of his follower., and 
the Afghans those of retinue, he. mi hour afte 
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Bimset, pet out for Knnitiiliar. keeping the order xipunfly 
ohaerved hy the govcnior. NnlnraHy their nppearauo® 
excited no enspioioD. Bnt, no flooner were they ad- 
nutUHl within the gatee than they turned on the guardl» 
out them to pieces. Mid admitted the undisguW 
Afghans waiting in the rear. The remainder of the 
gurrison was easily mastered. Mir Vais then Issued a 
proolamarbn assuring the inliabitantB of security on 
the sole condition of their shutting their doors to 
every Persian or Georgian. The compliance of the 
populace enabled him to dispose very shortly of evoiy 
reronining follower of Gflrghln Khdn. 

In a prerious page I have recorded how contact 
with the bigoted and corrupt court of Ispshdn had 
inspired Mir Vais with the hope of achieving the iU' 
dependence of hia country. I have added to thit 
record on account of the truly Afghdn manner by 
which he accomplished his hope. Kauddhilr, for many 
years the prise alternately of the Moghol and the 
Persian, had now become national and Alghant 
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mSTmtlCAL.—THS OHILZAT HUI.J;, 


Tbe fifty following thu 0I1COB3B of the conspiracy 
pwsordc^ in tin? Jnflt chapter, Mir Vsis aascmbled the 
mhoibitutitH of KAtiddbir and harangued them, fie 
protested that his one object hud beea toprooure theii 
lihorty; that he had no poraotnil views. He declared 
that liberty was a preciona po&aeflsinn worth conspiring 
for, worth fighting for ; tiftt by the death of GiirgMn 
KhAn, Persia had lost the only soldier she possessed . 
that the Kandiihtir which had successfully resisted, the 


Mogbol in the 250 Uith of his power, ootdd suroly repulse 
troopa commanded by the eunuchs of IspakAn. He 
concluded with these noble words* words worthy of 
being spoken by a patnot, of l)enig responded to by 
freemen: “ Tf there are any amongst you, he said, 
** who have not the courage to enjoy this precious gift 
of liberty now dropped down to yon from Heaven, let 
Iiim declare himself; no harm shaU be done to him: 
he shall be permitted to go in search of some new 
tyrant beyond the frontier of this happy state. * The 


* *» HiULwaT^a toL iL 
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replj of the multitiKlo left nothing to bo JoaiMd* 
Etopj soul was animntod by the deiormitintion ta 
defend the newly found liberty, 

Mir Yarn next assembled the lending meri of rbe 
tribes^ and placed before them clearly the situation. 
They agreed without a dissentient voice to leave the 
executive power in hia Imnds, and to support him 
cordially in all the measures he might think necessary 
to defend the place and to assure the general fwNiom* 

Thus grartt4*d iJofeTtered liberty of action^ .Mir Yals 
entered upon his task with the energy of ao intelligent 
statesman. He distriliuted auch arms aa be had, aad 
set in activity workmen for the maniifacttjre of others{ 
he hastened the preparation of gunpowfier; irtmutrd , 
the fortifications, and put in order the artillery* 
feinmltatieoualy he scut messengers to the heeds of the 
different tnbes in the moimtains, informing tht^ni of 
Ills success, and urging them to join him without 
delay* 

His capacity aa a warrior was to be tested sooner 
than he Imd anticipated* On the morning of Ehe 
fourth day after the murder of GiSrgbiii Khiin, the 
sentinels on the walk dcacried the appronch of a coa- f 
id durable body of cavalry. These were the Gcnrgiaiii 
returning from their erpedition against the Tarins. 
They nnmbered only six hundred, but they were well- 
disetpUned soldiers inured to war. As they werfl 
evidently ignorant of the changes which had taken 
place dining their absence, Mir Vais allowed them to f 
approach within musket shot* He then caused | 
guns to open upon them, wliOst he sullies! out from I 
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a distant gate* at t be Iit-Jid of five tbowsand torae to 
cut off their retreat* But whether he less skilled 
m war than in diplonmcy, a ^tatesmai] rather than a 
ftoldierj or whether hk men were iiatrained* thk at 
least m certain, that the aii hundred GeorgionH 
charging his five thousand cut their way through them 
and gained the passes beyond Girishk* Jlir Tais 
foUnwetl then] For several days, and though always 
repulsed, he inflicted considerable loss on them as they 
retreated* At hist, having aecured the passes^ he 
returned tn Kandahar* Here I shall leave him whilst 
I record the irupreasion made by his action npnn the 
court of Shah lldsiSn* 

The retreating Georgians carried with them into 
Persia the news of the revolution at Kandsiliar* The 
effect on a court composed as was that of l3]>ahin can 
Well be imagined* The truth — tliiit the AfghunB 
longed for freedom^never oneo daivned on their 
minds. Adopting the oft misapplied aphorisui that 
history nhvays repeats itself, they beheved that because 
Kaudaluir had once previously revolted from Persia 
and called in the Moghols* it would certainlyt if it were 
attacked, follow that course now. Instead, then, of 
despatching an army to put down the revolt* they sent 
au amlxissador, Jani Khdu, to assitre Mir Vais that 
his murder of Giirghfu Khan would be forgiven if 
only ho would admit a Porsian gamson into Kanddhar. 
At the same time they made vrarlike prcparatioiia to 
be employed in case the embassy ehould faiL 

The ambassador came to Katidiihair, delivered his 
mci^sage,—and was cast int-o prison* In imprisoning 
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him itir Vais animated by tiro motiTea. Ha 
TPiabad to tdiidtr aa long aa ^wasiblo ihs pi*t*|»iiratioiiB 
of Persiii^ and tlicrtifore to delay a reply to the mi&fliTe 
of the court i and he ivae deslroa^ thal aho hUould 
fool that he would never voluntarily submit,^—^thafc the 
die Tvoa east—for freedom. 

He pdgod the Gaurt of lapah^n very correotly. 
Hearing nothing of Jdni Khiiu, the ministers of the 
Shahj imagining everything but the actual ocourrenoes, 
Bent another amt>aBMdor^ Their choice fell upon the 
governor of Herat.p Mahammnd Kluln, a friend and 
fellow companion in the pilgrimage to Mt^kka of Mir 
Vais^ Thev believed that the Ghilr^i chief vrould 

V 

be influenced by hiB friendabip for this luun. Dut 
when liberty is ivt stake, former friendship will never 
shake men resolved to be free. Thu now ambaa- 
sador was informed that hut for that former friend- 
flbip he should “ never agnln in a position to 
make hnne proposals to men who are free ;** he was 
told tlmt the hour of vengeance was at hand ; that the 
sword w'hjch bad been drawn would never be sheathed 
till the King of Persia should be driven from bis 
throne; that for himself, he should be detained, but 
detained, from old frieniiship’s sake, as an honoured 
guest 

The Court of Ispahan at last realised the fact that 
force alone would bring Mir Vuis to subjection. The 
Shah then directed (1710) the actiug-govemO'r of 
Herat to march on KandtiLulr. Mir Vais, hearing that 
bis army waa composed only of P€irtiiajw, and liaviiig 
the most supreme contempt for that nation., advanced 
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sgTLinRt thein'^'ading army at the bend of five thousatid 
horse, and completely defeated it. In the course of 
the succeeding eighteen months, four other attempts 
were tutide against him, and invariably with the same 
result. In the last, when the Pensians, oooeisting of 
five thousand men, were commondtsd by Mahamiuad 
Khan, governor of Tabriz, they were completely 
defeated by five hundred Afghan horsemen, and lost 
upwards of a thousand men in trilled and wounded. 
Amongst, the prisoners were the governor and three of 


his sons. , ^ , , 

Exasperated at these defeats, the Court of Ispahan 

resolved to make an effort on a much larger sc^ 
Of all the dependent portions of the Persian empwe, 
tlie Georgians liad the greatest reputation as warriors. 
GiirgMn Khan had been a Georgmn. His Muccessar 
in the government of hia native province had b®n ^ 
nephew, KhdsnS Khiin, a man of very considerable 
mental power. In tlie extremity to which it wjm 
reduced, the Court of IspahAn, two months ^ 
last defeat recordeil in the preceding paragraph, ca _ 
this man to the head of its armies, entrusted him with 
the fullest powers, and directed him to marc on 
Kaiidiihar, and at all costs quench the 
Khiiard Khan responded eagerly to the caU. 
blood of his murdered relative caUed on him for 
vengeance. Ambitious, active, skilled m the know¬ 
ledge of races, he took care to place m the von of hia 

f^y the trie<l iioldiers of Georgia. Placing himseU 

at the hood of his army he advanced as far as Farmh* 
and them encamped whUe the scouts he sent out 
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should acquaint thotuttclvea vidth the proeeedingfl of 
the enemy. They soon returned. Mir Vois had left 
the ptisses unguarded, tind had taken up a strong pofli* 
tion nol far from Gtrishk, on the bauks of the river 
Helmand) the passage of which he intended to dispute. 

Gliid to find the pusses □ndefeuded, Kliufiru Khiin 
pnshoil on to attack Mh' Vais. Hia army coiuiisted of 
thirty thouaaud Persians and twelve hundred G eorgians. 
The Afghan army was inferior in numbers, Vjiit it waa 
fiushed with previous success. Of the battle that 
followed dotfiilfl are wanting. It is simply recorded 
that the passage of the river was forced and itir ^ais 
defeated. Witli the vigour of a good general, Kiifisrd 
Khan marched at once on Kandithar liiid invested it, 

{1711-12.) 

Mir Vais, meanwhile, though beaten, had kept the 
field. He believed, like NapHrd^on in 1814, that did 
the capital but. hold out be would yet be able so to act 
on the enemy’s commiiuicatious tliat they would be 
glad to beat a retreat. Bat Kunddliar showed herself 
inclined to serve him as the Paris of 1814 served 
NapoliSon. Tiiie men hu had left in her to guard her, 
despairiTig of successful resistunce, offered to truat. 
Fommately for him the prudenee that counselled tbe 
allied gcneiiils to grunt terms to Marmont was want' 
ing in the temjier of Khilsru Khan. Believing the 
town to be at bis mercy, he refused to listen to any 
terms short, of unconditiotial surrender. The garrison, 
believing tlwt unconditional aurrender implied death, 
preferred the death of the wuurior—and resolved to 
resist. 
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Meanwhile Mir Vais, bastening to the sontb, 
enlistc'il u large nuiuber of the Bildchis and Tarins. 
Rtauraing with these he hud waste the country aboat 
Kandiitulr, cut off the enciuy's supplies, and threat* 
enwl Ilia communicatious- Khiisru Khun bore t ns 
long possible; he tried assault after assault. 
Baffled oue day he returned to the attack the nox . 
Nor was it until he W lost from the ^ 

enemy and picknesa two-thirds of hifl orce a 
wias coiupelletl to raise the siege and retire- 

But it ,ru» ibuD too lute. He Led tardly »»- 
meneed his retreet wheu Mir Vaie leu^fg 
thouiutud Atghiua. feU upeu hie trerteuHl ermjr. The 
eutrai, »«e »-ith Iho uu.tuUunte. The I 

ettempted n»iete»ee. ^ 

»,emg thet Ml leet. eha^ It" "if “ 
heuul ot hi. fe« remMuutg Georgum, eed fouitd 

the eo^ 

^ army commanded by Mahamtuad llustam Khan, 

:;raier less than more —^ 
operutioivs uover h.wl the appeomneo of a fortunate 
tenninatiou- Defeated in every encounter, the Persian 

oe ed et Uet the «de.y of ^ Mo to . pro- 

Litate abaudonmeut of Afghan temtorj’. (1^1'*;) 

“C:» the tat effort of the 

adriee™. Opl»rto"itJ then true left to Mir Tm. 

* * . fW tbuiiifh KhiWfi Khin. like hi» uncle, hud 
- Sthuitrtt.v itateu te wu- rttU ul husrt U 

gnuisiomhrie.. «ce of wbum wu- ldU«d 

(jhriHtiJUJ OJid a pinoWsfiUtr i? 

b; ilia uiic- 
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consolidate the temtones he Imd reclaimecL These 
extended in -the west nearly as far as Famihi and 
coraprohended the valleys of tlio Heltnand and the 
Lora. The name he assigned to them was rhat of the 
capitalp JCandRhiri and of the kingdocn of Kiiuddhiir be 
WHS the first king. All the tribofi of the Afghina 
the Abd41is of Herat excepted—acknowledged hia 
anpremacy* and lie succeeded in welding theui together 
in a niamier that had never before been attempted. 
He did not long survive the last and divisive victory 
of his countrymen. He died at the close of the year 
(T^ovember 1/15) following Unit which had witnessed 
it, leaving behind him the reputation of being the 
most able and the moat win*y politician of his age* 

Mir Vais left two sons, Mir Mahmtjd and Mir Hds^n, 
the first eighteen* the second a yegj' younger. 
They were botli considered too young to bt^ tha 
weight of aovenBignty* Their father's brother, Jtir 
AbdulIa» was therefore nommated king of Kandilhir. 

If tender years incapacitated the two sons, a weak 
disposition and a timid nafciu*e shonld have barred the 
brother. Par from sharing any of the large ideas of 
his predec^sor*. was oot only williDg, but anxiona, 
to retrace his steps in every particular, Persia, beaten* 
baffle, and humiliated, wa^ more terrible to him than 
Persia rictoriong at the gates of Kandiihiir Imd been 
to his brother. Almost his first act, then, on ascend¬ 
ing the throne* was to lay before the heads of the 

tribes a proposal to invite Persia to rcBuine lier 
sovereignty. 

In all large bodies of men there are some who are 
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HO oonetitutionally timid that Iho Bninllast weight of 
rpftjintiftihilirjr unmans them. There were a few of this 
claHH aijiong the ciiicrH—men who loved |M?ace at aay 
price—at the price of honour, of the oountry s welfare, 
of everything save their owfi ease* Those iiien 
clutched at the chiince of declining to support a cause 
which, though the cause of freedom, of justice, and of 
huujBTiity, might in a vety distant futui'O bring about 
au invasion of their country and discomfort to them* 
Helved. . These few men, then, voterl for prompt 
Hubmiseioa to Persia. But tho majority prateated 
against it; they denounced a policy which would lob 
them of the freedom they had gained, aurl W'ould place 
them in vassalage to those who had recoiled before 
i\i^m in fidr figliU 

Had Kandaiulr rejoiced in parliamflutaiy- mstitiitionfl 
the peace piirty would not have had a chance; but the 
voice of tlm king Wfta all-pow^erful, and as the king 
found in the opinion of a few men of a mental calibre 
not greater than his own the support which he con- 
sidered would justify his action, he determined to act. 
He sent, tiiereforo, an ombaaay to the Court of lepahnn 
bearing a conditional offer of submission to Persia. 
The conditions were these: Ist, that the annual tri¬ 
bute paid before the revolt of Mir Vms should not be 
^-imposed; 2nd, that no foreign troops should be 
sent into the province; 3rrl, that the govortiment of 
the piovince should Ix’ made hereditaiy in the family 
of Abdulla. 

It might be argued now, as it was argued by the 
Aixlutla party then, that these conditions made no 
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chiiBge IB the mtemiil life of Katidilhrir; that they 
Biinply provided the province with a auKemin who 
would protect it against a foreign enemy. But to the 
great majority of the Alghana it loacle the dilTercnco 
between freedom and oervitude—a diffuix^nce whioh no 
verbal conditioDa could efface, fn their miuds, t00| it 
was alike a needless and a useless servitude, for it was 
a servitude to an enemy they had l>eatt!nj and to a 
kingdom which was decaying. 

Among the Afghan chiefs, cognisant of the emhiisay 
and of its nature, was the eldest son of Mir Vais, 
Mir Mtihmiid. Possessing many manly qualities, 
daring, generous, impulaive, deterred by no diffi¬ 
culties, Mahtndd was lost in indignation at an act 
which would overthrow in a moment the life-work of 
his father. He ut oaoe summoned the chiefs, about 
forty in number, whom his father had most trusted- 
Haranguing and taking counsel with these, and find¬ 
ing them of one mind with hiiusetf, be led them to the 
palace. Having occupied this without resistance, he 
entered the room occupied by his uncle, and with his 
own hand killed him. The perpetration of the deed 
was hailed with loud applause, and Mahtndd was at 
once proclaimed King of Kandahdr. The anti-natioual 
and peace party perished with Ahdulb. (March iTld.) 

Mahmud had inherited all the aspiratioiiB of hia 
father. Prominent amongst these was the detennin*" 
tion to seize the earliest opportunity to strike a deadly 
blow at the Safi dynasty of Persia. That opportunity 
soon presented itself. Very shortly after his nocesHion 
the Persian governor of Herat, Mohammad Zemin 
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Khan, beta'-ed townrdB the Abdali Afghnns m ft man 
ner that, catised a largo number of tn ® 
rovfvlt. The Abdtflis north of Kftndalmr had accep 
the BUftei^dntv of the Persians, nn the conditions 
panted by Abbas the Oront to the Ghibaw, 
tacnml .iw« .liouW 1* regubtod by cteh 

wftbout pn..BXt of toitenOB. Thoy .^ro m 
onjoymont of .*« Hberty when 
Kliiln, with the eoncnrmiee of the fl""J ^ 

to .hereof -"rKil:"::: 

the i^diog 0^0.'» 7 f..^o h«a coo. 
was at o P of 

;:i: .r •“ r" 

of Zamlnckwar. There he Burpn**ed. 

^ V d and defeated him, the Persian leader falling 
r Ttheo po.hod on for Hcrit, drove ont 

the Pertinn gavrijon, occupied it, nnd deelarcd it m e- 

'M“* rli“»^i-d“with impunity the 

-»d «■» ’“7® ™ mpire. weed toldor in 

ry7.'’7:Xel.tr».tvi nlLt n, hir ». lopubin- 

Shar'H^'iin nnd We »d™er» •'«* .■** 

Shah Hn. dianiplion of their empire- 

without olanM. the g _ tl,e PerBian soldiers 

They had endeavoured to pei^ 
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who hod fled from Herfit to return to reconquer that 
city; but tlie ooldiers, not possessing a leader in whom 
they cottld confide, find with one voice refused^ They 
were stillp in the haphazard manlier peculiar to weak 
men, Benrching for a general when the incuraionfl to 
the vicinity of the capital quickened their action. Not 
fi-tiiiing him whom they Bought in the army, they turned 
their inquirios into another department, and, rightly 
judging that a iniia, to be successful, ninst l>o the 
exact opposite of themsolvcR, they selected for the 
fjoat of commandor-in-chief a noble man wlio had 
resigned the office of lord chief justice because the 
rectitude with which he had discharged its duties had 
made liim obuoxious to the court; and its Rntellites** 
The name of this Dobtein}^ waa Hafi Kdlt Klidn. 
The task assigned to him was to drive back the 
TT^b^gs, then to reconquer TTenlt and KandAhar^ No 
expense wrb spared to render (ho army efBcient. la 
numbers it amounted to thirty thousand men j its 
artillery was the newosti and hest appointed yet seen 
in the East; its euthuaiasni was excited by parades 
attended by the *Shah and his court* The pray era for 
its success were con tin nous and fervent* 

At length the army nuirched. The U^b^gii, twelve 
thousand strong, were encountered near the borders- 
They were soon and easily disposed of- Flushed 'ivith 
this first ancceeH, the Persians marched si gainst the 
Abdalis, Azadillla had left Herdt at the head of fifteen 
ihoiisand troops to meet them- Though inferior in 
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inimbers by one lialf, and having no giina» he felt that 
his only chnnce of s nccesa was t o attack. Ho met th em 
near the viUago of Kdriz, in tbe proTince of Hcriit. The 
battle that foUowed was most fiercely contested. The 
Persiana had the aciTatitage of numbers, of diaciplme, 
of guns. The ex-lord chief justice had developed 
into an able general, and he had posted his men ^th 
skill- In vain did the Afglhbs midce charge after 
charge ; they were aliraye reptased. Towards sunset 
their attacks slackenetl, and victory was about to pro- 
nonnce in favour of Persia, when an untoward accident^ 


upset every calculntion, , t , 

Tlu> AfiUns. skekening their attacks, hall bi!„ 
to Ki™ wav. A bedj rf their a.atchlockn«c. who 
had ocoupici a risiow groued which had 
the action a prominent target for the i-"™” 
falling back, avacaatad that ns.ng gronnd. la.nmllp 
dm PersUn amtchlockmcn, pressmg on. accnpmd it. 
Tha Persian gnnnors had not noticed this occiwmnce, 
and ohserrmg. after aurtsat, that the ground w« mo™ 
au^aratmlj oooupied than ‘-ctore. thav Mrnrf on tk 
without inquiry, a tremondona ire. * “ j. ’ 

thus auddonljassailod, and knowiugt c g 

had no g.ma. could only think of trenchary. Thaw 
advance wna immediately stopped, and. the 
&rc cODtinuing, the men began to disperse in sor ^ 
AiidiUla observed tlie occurrence, and reived to turn 
it to good account. CoUecting his oaval^, Im mada a 
charge along tbe whole Hue. It was deinmve. ^ 
Pe™4,. many «ed in confusion, and 1cm ^ 
tWr baggage, and eight thousand men m kdled an 
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wounded. The loss of the Afgliins wa.s three thoH- t 

sand, (1719.) 

Tlii.s viotory confirmed the AbrMUs in t.lie possession ^ 
of the proTince of Herat. AzadiilUi, added lo ita 
western JimitB by conquering tlie whole of Khordsdn, I 
excepting its capital^ lleshed. He then marc)led soatli ^ 
to Sab z war, which hiivitig occupied, he proceeded to 
Fonah and besieged it. Leaving him engaged in tliia U 
operation, I mast return to Malimdd at Kandahar. L 
Mjihmdd had noticed with satisfaction the blows a 
dealt at the eiapire of the Sufis. The defeat of Safi 4 
Kdli Khdn had been followed by the loss of the de* 1 
pendencies of the empire in the Peraian Gulf, imd by ^ 
attacks on its southern coast. The empire seemed g 
distressed on every aide. ■ 

lilahmiid resolverl to seisic the opportunity. But ' 
jnst tit this period he beard of the marcJi on Farmh 
bj the Alxlulis, to which i Imve referred. Fiii'nih was j 
garrisoned by the Persians. But at the moment the j 
PeraLins wore not to be dreaded. Tlie case would be 
different were that place, then a place of strength, 
occupied by men who, though Afghtitts, were .Abdwiiit. 
Before dealing Uis blow at Persia, he I'esolvud then ^ 
to march to tho relief of FaiToli. 

Tliere he met Azadulii, killed him, and defeated liifl 
army. From Farmli he took ti south-westerly route 
across the SLstan dosert, and then moved towards J 
Kerman, tiiirmounting great difficulties he reached J 
Kei'mtln, and caused his authority to !» acknowledged J 
in the province of wliicli that town was the capital. jjl 
W^hen the news of the conquest of Kerman rotiehcd H 
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the Persian gencrivl commanding on the southern 
coast, LiUf Air Khiln, that officer at once directed 
his march northward from Bandar Abhaa. Liilf A 
Khan was brother to the prime minister, Fatti AJi 
Khan, fttid therefore a man of considerable influence. 
Ho would appear likewise to hare possessed a good 
knowledge of the principles of warfare. Ho marched 
straiglit for the heart of the province, the town of 
Kermdn. Mahmad issued forth to meet hun, bnl. 
whether he was too greaUj Dutniimbered, or whether 
Kerindn bad been a Capua to his soldiers, he was 
completely defeated. 

L4t{ Ali fell tint he would 
hulted ut Kerurin till tbot piece 

and thoQ moved mth hi. avmy to Starfe.. pla« 
when™ he coeld move with e^e to eny threMeimd 

wrier. Hi. »rn.y w.m tahed with victory end e.pr 
L fre.h opportiinitiM. Atfdr. seemed to he Inokme 
OT for PeKsia. when at this erltiesl moment the oor- 
ript elique whieh governed her plnnged a dagger into 

‘“ the brother 

of the prime minister had hut recently gam 
vietorv suggested to the idea of die other memhOT o 
the goverumout that the oombinatmu of the mvd au 
raiufary authority in the hood, of I-o ^ ^ 
might bo fatal to the intorests and tenues of the 

other plunderers of the State. ^g^r-r 

eeliatod itself ih e plh‘ 'be“ and 
their removal. At the head of .t w^ the ctef 
MlUlah ami tho chief phyaician to the aoveregn. 
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Tht>sc pious men, well supportoti from without, entered 
the Shiih^s chmuber midniglit^p ^£nd persuaded the 
weak monarch that the safety of his crown—^Yon of 
hL? life — dejHsuded upon tlie prompt execution of 
rigorous measiU'Cti agaiost his prime ministnr uud his 
comnmnder-in-chief* ^ 

That night the eyes of the prime miuistor were 
plucked outi He was then imppi&oned, and two 
years later died a onptive. With liis broihor at the ■ 
hOiiJ of an army it was not so e4isy to deal. How¬ 
ever, the meiiiiB soon presentoJ themselves. The 
governor of the oastle of Shirdz was devoted to tha 
corrupt faction. He wns coiuiutinicated mtlu In 
consequence of this commimication he in^'ited Ldtf ^ 
Ali to visit him. Unsuspicious, the noble soldier 
unhesitatingly entered the cuslIo scHutily attended. 

He was at once seized and hurried off to Ispabatu 
His mmy, the sole defence of l^ersia, iimnedlately 3 
disbanded itself, (1720.) 

Mahmud of Kand /ihHr did not immediately take 
advantage of the undefended state of the country be 
coveted. It happened that his defeat at Keruain had - 
stirred up the governors of Forrah and of Sistaa to 
excite disturbances in hia own damimoiis* The con¬ 
duct of his brotherj. Mir had checked, and his 

owTi return finally extinguislied these disturbances, 
but he found much to occupy him ere he coaid 1 
attempt a second invasion. The year following hi^ ' 1 
return was a year of strict trainings He haul seen 
tliat he should require an m-iu)" larger and better 
disciplined than that which had broken in his hantL 
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He itn-itetl. then, lUikc the Abdalis of Her^t nnii the 
BUdehis 0011th of his dominioiiB to euUet in Ilia 
serFice. The replies wore onthuidaBcic; the wild 
tfibus Hocked iii niiiDbera to his stnndardi ^or did 
he nea; 1 ect to prepiU'e for the possibility of a reierse. 
He filled the magazines, repaired the fortifleationa, 

and laid to nbuudant nupplies- 

Hvery day, moreover, brought him news of some 
new misfortime befalUng thi.' empire of the Sfifia. 
Confirmed thus in bis aggressive idfloa ho hastened 
liia prepfirtit.fonB. At hi^i be? wa .9 read)j^ an tn 
Januiiiw \ 722 , at the head of an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, he marched in the direction of 

Sistin. , , 

He pursued the same route across the desert as on 

the pi-evioua occasion, marchod on Kenudn, and lifter 
a slight delay c^«piod the to«m. The citadel how- 
ertw, held out. It had been well fortified by Lutf Ab, 
and tlie troops by which it was garrisoned belonged 
to the army which had beaten iTahmdd two yoars 
bt'fore. Every assault he made was repulsed. He 
was in dcBpuir, He coidd not retire without acknow¬ 
ledging bimaeli beaten, and without discouraging his 

armj. 

He was reUwod from tliifl difficulty by the govetnor. 
This mim was not enough of a soldier to see that 
could keep the place by force. Trained in the pim 
ciples of the corrupt clique, he behaved absolutdy m 
the purchiise power of money. To money, 
ratliiir tlan to (inns, he eUoso to o»,-e hi. deUveiuteo. 
Pull df thus idea ho ofured Mahmdd aijt thousand t»-i. 

Id • 
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himdred and fifty poonds if he would go away and 
leave him the citadel* 

Under any drcamstances Mahmdd would have been 
forced to go away. He could not take the place. The 
gift then of a large sum of money to do that wliioh 
under any circumBtaiioes he would have Ixseo forced to 
do was a gift from heaven. It not only provided him 
with funds. It was infinitely more valuable in fur¬ 
nishing him with a justification, perfectly convincing 
to his followers, for leaving the citadel mi taken and 
moving towards Ispahiiii. 

The route he adopte«l was the direct road by Yeid. 
Tezd is about two ImnJrtMl and ten miles from Kor- 
mdn, tho country between the two places sandy and 
inhospitable. The town of Yezd was fortified and 
auTTOunded by a deep ditch. It boasted, too, of a 
citadel, Tho garrison being bent on resistnnee, 
Mabmiid assaulted the place, but was repulsed. He- 
termiuetl not to waste bia time on a joint only of the 
empire, he determineil to diaregord ib and push on 
the heart. 

Marching rapidly he soon arrived within ft hundred 
miles of the capital. Hero ho found a messenger from 
the prime MahiLmmad Kdli Kluin, the lierfirer 

of a letter offering him thirty-aovon tbousond five 
hundred pounds if he wovtld proceed no furtiior. 
Mfthammad Kuli Klidti, equally with hia satrap at 
Kerman, was a believer in the never-failing purcliose 
power of money. But Mahmdd knew that the con- 
queat of Ispahan meant the conquest of the Persian 
empire; oven had ho been as open to a bribe as the 
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rtiinister bel!t?ved !iiTii, lue would haTe pnt liia price 
al^. a considerably liighor figure tlian tMrty-seven 
thousand five hundred pounds. But for the Aighdn 
warrior, the son of Mir Vais, the Persian empire, de- 
fenceloaa as he then regarded it, was priceless. He 
dill not even deign a reply, but pursued liis tuai’cli. 

At last he reachtJ Gfilndhddj nine miles from t e 
caiiitah The pinic in tlint city was now at its height. 
It was not confined to the population. The Shah, his 
mlniators, his corrupt favouritos, were still more under 
its infiuenco. IspahAn. though surrouiHlc4 a waU, 
was not. in tlio propoi- sense of the term, fortifie , 
neither was it provisioned to stand a But wMe 

the number of troops ivithin ite walls exceeded 
fifty thousand, the total population amounted to six 
hu;dred thousand. The city, lying on the north bant 
of the river ZiinJarfid, at that senaon not fordable, 
could bo entered only over bridges. The only guns 
possessed by the Invaders were a hundred smaU 
swivel guns, earned on camels. There seemed then 
;,o great i^ason for the panic. On the contrary, a 
cipable leader, such as Ldtf Ali, won d ha^ been 
thankful for the chance thus presented of annihilating 

the invaders. , . * 

But Ldtf thoii# in at the time, was in 

disg^oe. Men of « 

woreproaont »t tio ““““ l, &lli 

Ono of theSB, the priioo minieter. Uiihom ^ 

Khio, gove, it M true, eioellent ud.icB. 

tended th»t the army ehould be rntrenohed to corer 

the town. Ho pointod out that tho Afghune would 
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not thoti dftT® to Attempt to Atorm it; tlint tlie soliliere 
wotild bocomD inured to figlitiugt nnd tnigbt Ijo 
emptojed to out off the enemy’s communicationi*. 

Far different waa the advice of the leader of the 
high nobility t AbdiiUn Khun, viceroy of Aral Jin. He 
was for notion, irnmcdiAte actioti, for the externainntion 
of dog-8 and rebeln. 

The religious [Kirty was also represented at this 
council The leader of this party was one Fat h AH 
Khun Kajnr, a soldier. This nobletnan gravely ussun-d 
the Shah that “ ho bud heard from an old ivoiniin of 
Astnibdd, who wa.s said to he inspired, that ta'O leg* 
of a he-gont boiled with three hundred nnd tn-enty-fivo 
peupoda in water, over which a young virgin hiwl re¬ 
peated twelve hundred tnnes “/jo' tiink, Utah fd,” 
made? a broth which would render inyisible the nied 
who drank it.”* 

Wlien all had said their say, the Slinh decided 
according to the views of the majority. He directed 
that, broth made in the manner prescribed by Fivtb 
All Khun ahould be served out to the troopjs, and 
that they should march to meet the enemy. 

Tlie troops drank the broth, and marched (7th March 
1722), more than fifty thousand, vidth twenty-four guns 
of large calibre, against twenty thousuud wdtli small 
swivel grins. That d-ay was spent in skirmishiog I 
but on the following day, the 8th, the two armies 
engaged. Their appearance presented a remarkable 
contrast. The Persians were sleek, well-fed, showily 
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drefised: — ttp AfgMns loan, sTinhnrnt, clathed tn 
m^8- Ono spij*it rtiJmnted tbclr lesidprs f discord and 
juwltutsy retailed atnongi*t the PcTrsmn cbiefe. 

At ftuflpisc the brittle joititfl The left of the 
Pfifat iiTia l}eitrin]S down on the riglit wing t e 
Afghiind forced it Imck. At the flame time tbc viceroy 
of Arabia, making a ddtonr mth his owm mwps, 
t.»rn«l the left flunk of the Afghilna, anil falling 
umn their camp, set to work to plunder, lbs Kt, 

It wnll be seen, lost the day. be started to 

engago in tbc taming oi.-ration, the nght w-mg 
of tb. Ihwskfns attacked the Afgbins opposed to 
them and drove them back. IJtabmiid, who wnteheil 
the Imttio from an eminence, lbotighttb.it nil was lost, 
1':, «par«l to H«. ...1 W. W 

the Vicetov of Arabia not stopped to plimder. B 

he dill‘not "T> tiB advantage, the Afghan 

gencml falling back, drew tbc enemy witbm range of 
fhe swivel guuB e-vodonthebachflof the camels, tneeb 
a lint and then opening out bis ranks, ^ur^ 
i/a volley. This lire not only cbecked the advance 
of the Persians, bnt threw them mto 

fusion. A chat^^ of the Afgh^s "n^my 

a complete rout. The 'nctors di-ove the enemy 

before them for some distanco; th^, 

captured their cannon, which bad lieim le P 

teeted These guns were at once tnmed 0 

P^LwUU aeSivs 

Ai'ahk m. codiikM to IWITO tlw 

.od jioto tb. .o™. TL, Vict^,- ^>0 m 
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fact decisiiTe* It placed in tlie lianda of the 

Afghan advert tvirer. 

Had the Sliah been a man^ that roault ^voiild not 
necessarily have followed * The proof of llib is tci bo 
found in the doii'bta winch oppressed JMalundd after 
his victory. Not only did lie not follow it npt he 
even permitted the Peraiaiia to recover some of their 
Joftt gum^ nor did he ronsc liiniBelf to vigorous action 
until inlelligenco of the terror imd perplexity into 
which Ispaluln had been thrown re?rcbed Itlnu 

Stunned by the defeat* Shah Hua6n calliKi a council 
of wan After tauch deliberatiout the counetl resolved 
to resset. The viceroy of Arabia was nominated 
governor of the town* Orders were at oiu^e issued to 
repair the walls* to throw up intrcnchnients, and ta 
miBe now levies, Tlic Governor of L^rtstira* Ali 
Mardan KMn* was created generaliesimo* and directed 
to form iL camp at Khonsdr, about fifteen miles north- 
W"est of Ispahiin. 

Alahmdd* I have Baid* had been aatounded at hia 
own auccesa. He never realiaod its magnitude- It 
had been pnatohed for him out of the fire, first by the 
inaction nt the critical moment of the Viceroy of 
Arahbi; secondly* by the use made of that inaction 
by the comimindant of his left wing. So utterly un¬ 
prepared was he for ao great a success, that, ns ^dready 
related, ho aUowed the Peraifuis to ateU-1 back some of 
their lost guns during the night- On the morrow of 
the victory he remained motionless p The repulses he 
had experienced at Kerman and Yesfid sat heavy on his 
soul* Nor did he fully realize hia position* imtil the 
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spies be bafl sent emt returned witli tbe information 
that the panic of the Persians had l>een so ui.ireraal 
tbut be mipfbt bare entered Ispahan with thonl. 

Thun ho roused hiitiself- He marched first on 
Farrahiibiid, a palace surrounded by a liiistioned wall, 
three miles froTu the city. The Persians not defending, 
he occupied it. Ho then moved on Jalfti, a town a 
Tuile ami a Imlf south of fepahan, and const, tutmg the 
Huliurli of that city on the south bank of the Zenda* 
rdtl. 'rids place was garrisoned mainly by Armenians 
.liwdhig ll.e Afghans, ircre 
tlti!Ii.6elv|.i. to till- l»9l. Tho InsoM policy of lie » 
of Pereii. liepTm-l ti" .Sloli of the ooeoitanco of ^ 

taire men. Tloiigb Her repn'*®' «» ‘‘*”1^ “ 

ifnlmiW. nomy of them dimnimil the 

Mill the watweedMoornged. TImt mght » bm« 

„„ effeoleil in tint nalla, nnd tl« plnec 

Nolwilhalinding the tenna of the enpiUlhitioii. t w 
Afohfaa ertorted enormona emna from the 
ot'jalfd. atnining their conqueat vrith n'oellT of the 
worst kind. Mahumd now occupied the largest suburb 

to .JX;« of ttdn»a4..d edne di.rilnled 
were ^ tha« n'ccnli tbdr fate. “Sstae nf 

lo •Lrkcd to thom*elvf« 

of tbo..oaBtry tha^tthe, dUd .£ 

»h<»e bearti wure ^ friftadir iawameh, 

duit in ^ few djhjB tbeM r^mamed bat a part ai 
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of Ifiptiliita, connect^^tl ydth that city by He 

lost no timD now in endeaToiiriuff to curry the city. 
Ui& attack, mado on tho 2let of Arnrcb, vviia re- 
pulfietU In his second—an atteinpT to carry the jirin- 
cijud bridge^—he nearly snccuiMlcd. Ho Imi fought 
his way tu the very centre of the bridge^ when some 
giiiiB were brought to ht^ir upon Ids nieni and furceil 
them back jianic stricken. The Persians pnrsnod thenip 
with great slit lighter* as far as their intrcneliments. 
These repiilftes* renewing the ri:>en]lectlon3 of Ivcrmiln 
atid canned Mnhmihl to ileBpair of carrying t he 

city. He sent therefore a deputation Uy the yhah 
projioeing the conditions on wliicli ho was willing to 
retire. These wore i Ist^ the cession to himself in 
inffependent soveroignty of tho pro’inncea of Kandahiir, 
Klionis^lni and Xerman; 2ndly^ }m marriage with a 
danghter of the Shah* proiridod with a portion of one 
hand fed and tirenty-five thousand pounds. The Shah, 
dated by the repidso of the Afgluins^ I'efused the 
conditions. 

Mahmdd then resolved to endeavour to reduce the 
place by famino* Better for the country had tlie Sliah 
agreed to the terms, for the rnin ettocted by the 
Afghiins during the month tliat followeii, w^aa sach, that 
a centuiy later the evils of it were still felt. The 

* HimimT tbti* deamhoi tbjji bndgn:—" It u 360 f^>oiEintrifXil 
paces hi len^b suid 13 in brmdtii! Ltd Imo ortrikniitius of it ctir 
ttimkiM] bj four ittiiad towers with a do^erwd wkiob 

(tti botli sides the lim^L of the briilgn, tho whole deflom-tt^d with 
thrt ortmmeuts of FariiiMi !il^bdti^;tiiro. It h joinsMl bf 

two causewajs^ nmdo with a (pintio dcse^o^t to nt double row of 
trees aboTy 3,000 paces long." 
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the cnunla^the fioldB. the numbeTlegs works 
Imilt to aasist irrigatton, were rtithleasly ileatroyed, 
tho Toyii were slaiii, the women were sent, into slavcrj. 
When hlutimud, by plunder uni by devaatrttion, hoi 
ailed hia own inaguzines and rednoed the country to 
a deaert, he began anew Ins uttemptB on I ho city. 
Lctirning tlmt the GeorgiaiiB posted to gtini-^1 the 
bridge of Abb^'ibrid hud been atiipiBed !jy irmk, e 
carried that bridge. He snceeefJod likewise in enttrog 
off two eonToys of provisions on their way to the 
cii V. Already IspEiMn appeared m Ins gi'asp. when nti 
event occurr«l which dUed the minds of the besieged 

" TiliTmile. fr..= o" «"■ 

,,„„J ths fcrtiM vilkge of 

h^ti,. of G.W.«tl of Ibc P«rs».. » 1.M 

docked thither, and from its walls they hati made 

Sm-li '™''e Al krt 

e^oeemnK all it* prcdoia-ssora ia imporlanaa pi«mtt.d 
itMlf lamiilto. an AfgMn aliwf. returning w«h nuo 
of the nonroTs allud«l to in the proeoding pHragraph, 
ImnpeneJ tn'pnta n«tr Bon-Ispabln. The mon were 

laden rrilli spoil, ami stn>ggl'"S- ‘‘ 

*aa loo groat to horemaM. The Pera.ana .aIM out 
and roeowred the plnniler. and though Malnnnd Inni- 

aelf entno to the "’^to 

him trilh hoary loaa- Many pnaonera «ere tahen, 

amongat them an nnole, a half bintlier, and M 

oonaina of the Afgliin king. Dreading tho fate that 

might he reaorrod for them, Mahmdd aent n mesaengcr 
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to the Shah to implore i^afetr for theb lives. But 
before the Shah could interfere, the Persians of Ben- 
Ispahiin had massacred everj prisoner thej had 
tiikeu I 

Mahmud retaliated by killinjr all the prisoners in his 
camp, aiMl hj ordering that, for the futui-e, no quarter 
ahuald be given. But hig defeat madeliiiii despondent, 
and after strengthening the outpowt at the bridge of 
Abbdsdbftd he fell back on Fari'alnibiid. lie apj-Hjars to 
hfivo deteruiine<l to alaj there till Htarvation should 
work its effect* slowlj but an rely. 

There was still a clmnce for the Safi dynasty. 
There were good men in Persia, but they had been 
persecuted and disgraced. The had men alone had the 
confidence of tlie Shall* The fuiin upon wliorii at tliis 
epoch he most dei>ended waa the very viceroy of 
Arabia who hail lost him the battle of Gtjlntllititi, and 
who, according to the liistorinns of the jjeriod* acted 
thi'oughout the part of a traitor to his sovereign.^ 
The soldier who during the siege liad rendered the 
best service was a eurmch named Ahmad Ali. The 
Arabian, dreading the popularity of this man with the 
populace* accused birn to the Shall. The next morn¬ 
ing the eunuch was found dead in his bed^ The 
governor of Georgia, who might have rendered effec¬ 
tive aid, had been treated so insolently by the corrupt 
clique, that he had sworn never to draw his sword for 
Shah Hiis^n* One man there waa stilt in Ispabiiii 
Liltf AU Khan, he who, two years before, bad tlriven 
MabmtSd from Kemilin. Offered now the command 
of the army, he refused. The men who had blinded 
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his brothor irer« etUl the confidantB of tbe Shah, and 
he himaolf hod experienced hovr fatal it was, with such 

pilots guiding the ship, to succeed. , ,, , , , 

From W 5 position at rarralail.W. SlalmiM had cut 
ofl the last couToy oS proviaions known to bo on in 
way to the city; the eldert son of the Shah, Pni. 
TaLoaap. who had aaeaped to the proyinces » raise 
troops, had just informed hie father of tlm tire o 

all hiealfortaforthM object; the 

to rare hla dynasty, now offered to a^pl tim terms 

he had prerusly rejected; 

thou^od men Kandfdalr 

The joy ° sovereignty of Khorasin if he 

offered to the Jil- ^ i 

^ouldlcavelspaliantoitsMo. 

to poniise as a couuterpoiae. Ho ilalia 

'‘Ce" ow appronching. But Mimfid, with 
aoL'^te ornelty, protnmted the .1^ f- 

MSffeared“the huud^ed tho’unoml of the great city. 
He. therefor, .tarred them 

i T .1 Af laat niftttijrs up _ 

and death. At last mai- Haidtie, on the 
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faro^voll of hm people^ and tlien, ftccorapiiaintl by the 
victiroy of Arabia asid the priampiU lords of his coiirt, 
and mouTit-etl an horses for the purpose by Sfub- 
Jhud^ set out for the headriiiarters of the Afgliiin 
king, AmA^ed mthin an easy distunce of the camp, 
the Shall was still furthei* humblotl by an order to halt, 
on tho pretext that Malmjdcl was aaleejip After tJie 
delay of hftlf-an-hour he was peiTuittnd to proceed, A 
few mmntes later he was ushered into the liall of the 
palace of FarraMbad, ut the comer of wlueh he ^aw 
hifi canqueror seatefJ* leaning on a cuaidon of cloth of 
gold. He luui advanced into the centre of the tent^ 
and had pronounced the magio words “ All liuil ere 
M^ahmud tobo to return the salute. The Shah wiiB 
then conducted to a seat on the left of llio Afghjiu: 
after a few words of good vtoIiosj he resigned to liis 
conqueror the ingigniB of authority* With Ids own 
hands he was forced—Mahtndd having refused to 
receiTG the emblem of sovereignty from hm vizier— to 
attach to the turban of the still seated Afghan the 
royal plume. Having completed this oei-omony by 
uttering the signihcaut worda Reign in Peacct"^ the 
Sliah was allow'cd to rcssume his Beat. Coffee was 
then served up^ and Midiimid, fcaldiig in Ins hand his 
cup of the fragrant berry, spuko for the first time. 
“ buch,*' he said, addressing the fallen nionarclii 
bucrh is the instability of human grandeur. God 
disposes of empires as he pleases, and takes from 
one nation to give them to another. But I pro* 
mlse to consider you always as my own father ; 
and 1 will undertake nothing for the future wibhout 
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your advice.”* With thtsie A^ordfl the ceremony con¬ 
cluded. rractictdly, the dyunaty of the liod 

oeasGc) to nilu, ^ 

In this mimner the Ghilzid King of Kandahar 
became also Sliah of Persia. On the throne of 
the empire he had conquered I uiuat now leave 
Mahmud, It will be sufficient if 1 state that pros¬ 
perity developud m him a ferocity and a licentiousnoas 
which prevented him froiM becoming the founder of n 
dynasty. His mlallcct became deranged, and he ibed 
m 1725 , lesB than three yeai^ after the sniTceder of 
Ljuahiin. His cousin Ashraff, son of the Abdaihi whom 
he liad mmdered, aucscoeded him. Ashmff was n 
capable man. but tl.e disorder had become too great 
ev^ (0.- a o.l,able «n 1. rmody. ..^ly 

hve youia of rule, chametorised by moes^wnt w^are, 
ho was defeated (L5th January 1730) Tn o pitched 
battle by Tahnms KdU Khan, afterwards renDamed os 
Xddir Shall. Aaliraff escaped from the field, Imt waa 
Idilcd by a Biliichi when waadormg, a fugitive, in the 
desert. With Ida death ended the Afghdn rule m 

Persia. 

• It mar WHTenioat to aoUl ia thii J)bu» Ibe fete of the 

Ids 'aictw. bis Liother«,aad lusnepl.uwi. 
Jrtw buoan^ every year a j 

t."r 

.L. .< * 

»u*id to _ MUS, botb under fi« yoora of age, iHang 

by » b “" ““ “'■“*■‘•*1 

ri" I1" 
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Of the effect of that rale there can be no divided 
opinion. '* The death and captivitj' of the wliole of 
the Afghans,” writes Sir iloiin Malcolm, referring to ' 
the oonse<|uenoos of the battle of the 15th Jamuny 
1730, " was bat a slight atonement for the great 
calamities which they had inflicted upon Persia. ^ 
Within the short pericid of seven years nwirly a * j 
miflion of her inhabitants had poi*ished, her finest pro* 
vinccs Iiarl been rendered desert, and her proudest 
edifices levelled with the dust, and this by enemitsa 
who had neither the force nor the wisdom to nuuntain ’ 
the conquest which they hod made, and, consequently, 
never could repair tho ruin they had effected.”* Not | 
less precise nor less cojidcnmntory of the Afghdna is ^ 
the siinmiaiy dniwn by Ferrior :—'* During the seven f 
years that the Afghans held Persia tiiat empire lost 
more than a third of its population.; the soil remained 
without cultivation, tho canals and waterooursca for i 
imgation wore dried up, and the greater portion of 
the public buildinga completely destroyed. ... ^he 
Afghans were better qualified to figbt tban to govern. 

To appropriate, whereror they w’‘eiit,.aiid without any 
reason or pretext whatsoever, money or money's i 
worth, was their practice i revolts and disturbaDi.*es 
naturally ensued, and necessitated the employluent of , 
a large army. They were in the end w'enkened by | 
twenty combats, and found it impossible to recruit in j 
Afgluinistdii, and were therefore obliged to admit 
foreign soldiers within their ranks, whoso fidelity was i 

* bir Jolm MaUjolta'i “ Hiitoiy ot Pefaia,” voL iL p- 43. ^ 
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at least doubtful, and wbo rarelj acted with vi¬ 
gour."* ^ 

Bui it is time now to J'etum to Kandaltar, Wlien, 
1722, iCing Maliiuud had set out on his expeditic 
agakst Persia, he had left behind liimaa his vicegereu 
ill Kandahiir his lirotlier, Mir Hiisthi. This able prmc 
governed the pru^ance with success during the Itfetuiie 
of Mahiniid, On his death, in 1725, Hils^n become 
the virtnol ruler of the oountry, and although Heinit, 
SabzwAr, and Farrali were successively overrun and 
conquered, the indepeudeuco of Kandahar was never 
imperilled by the wars of the successor of Mahtuud on 
the tliroiie of Persia. Nor, mde«l. when Talimasp 
Kdli Khan overtlu-ew the Afghati rulem that CQiinlry, 
in 1731, Kandahar at the time m the slightest 


deirret) affected by the event. 

But in 1736 things luid changed- ^ y®*^**® 

that bad elapsed since tlie tleath of Ashraff had been 
prolific of success for his conqueror. To understand 
how this success came to affect the Afghans, it may 
be oouvenieut if I pl«ice toe the reader a brief 
sketch of the renowned Nddir Shah. 

This remarkable adventurer was bom in a year 
tarac., m Englisi hisloTr. 1688 , in tta, proY.n» of 
Khonisftii. His father, Imam Kiili, was a lurk of 
mean family. His youth was a stormy one. Some- 

times attacking, sometimes attacked by, the Usb6^ , 

now the servant, now the murderer, of a petty chief¬ 
tain j a robber, and a leailer of robbers, ho passed. 


• Feiriai's *' HJitory of the 
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wUen he wm yot youngs into the regular fserviee of 
the governor of Khorisau. Fortune etili uzuiled and 
^^wnocL Promoted ami rewardoil fdr good 
h^ was degraciud ami baatiiiailood for h>]»i>lQiinap 
^urugiHl at tbia punishment lie fled to a place called 
about ten days journey from Meabed, and 
threw hioLself upon the gmierositj of bis nuelu, who 
commanded there. He was received w^eU by hh imcle^ 
‘‘bui in a very Bbort time his intriguea procured for 
him aummary difimidsaL 

. Again thrown upon hifi own' reaourceBi T^dimasp 
Kuli, for BO he was then caUod^ returned to biB old 
proiessiou of a robber« Ho muBt have been then 
thirty*four years old^ It was just at the period when 
the dyiiasty of the BaEs was being overthrown by 
Mahm udj, and when the disordered state of the country 
would be Ukely to render profitable robbery by pro* 
fession. Gaining a reputation as a daring loader, he 
Bpeodily attracted to himself a largo number of men* 
Has services were soon aougbi after, and when ALabimiil 
died he- bad obtained a recognifsod position in K-horisBit 
as a leader of free^lanceB* 

On the death of Hilalimdcl the son of tho deposed Shah 
Tahmasp Mir^a, who had escaped from isjialuta 
during tho siege of 1722, claimed the crown and sought 
adherents in every direcdon, Tahmaap Kuli^s nuclei 
tho man who had ejcpelled him for int riguoi now ojjcnod 
negotiations with his nephew to persuade hnu to Join 
the Mirza. Talimasp Kuli agreed^ provided the Mirw 
would grant him a free pardon for piiat offences^ 
pardon was sent to KiiMt| and Tahmasp Kiib pro* 
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CL'edtMl thitfa(!>r t^> fot-cb it* AriiTwd and acloiitted into 
the fort, he killed hk uncle, seized the placej and 
having obtaLued a second pardon from the Mu'jsa^ now' 
calling himself Shah Talmiaapi boldly entered hie 
service* 

The eame foi’time here followed him; but he was 
iKitter able now tliiui In hie ^rller days to bond the 
blind goddess to hie will, Declared^ for gome miscon- 
iluot, a rebels ho marched to the court* and mada hie 
terms. Thenceforth hu was vh'tuidly master* But he 
Htill boro the nominal yokoi and he was still beanng 
it when he annihiJatod the Afghans on the 13th 
January 1731, and raised Bhtdi Tahniasp to the throne 
of Persia, 

His rewai'd for this victory was the government of 
the four finest proviriotis of the empirOi Ehordsan, 
MazandaraUj Siatan, and Kermin. Two years later, 
after a seriGii of victories which assured his power in 
eveiy port of the Persian empire, he dethroned Shah 
Tahmaap, sind placed his infant eon^ Shah Abbas, as 
nominal sovereign on the throne- 

He then left Ispahan to attack Biigdud, The ^ 
Tm'kiflh army advancing to the rehef of the place, he 
fought it and beaten^ Far fi'cm being dis- 

couTEgod, be stiinukted and reinforced his troops, 
and led them again against the Turks, this time 
victoriously (1733), He then conquered Armemn and 
Georgiu, and forced a peace on the Porte; then, learning 
that the child Shah was dead, he mai-ched to the plain 
of Moghau, near the banks of the Ams, convened an 
assembly of the nobles, and caused himself to be 

17 * 
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elpct-ed to the vacant throne, under the name and 
title of Nadir Shah. Ho was crowned on the 2Utb 
February 17:J0, 

After repwaaiag the Bukhtiaris, a tribe much given 
to plunder, Nadir Shah niai'ched {igainat Kainlah^ 
with an armv eonsiatiug of from eighty thousand to 
one hnndretl titousand men. That place was held, aa 
I have already related, by Alir Hdii^n, the second son 
of the founder of the Qlillzai dynasty. Mir Hiia^n hatl 
been summoned by Niidir Shah to fapahan to do 
homage to him as auzemiu. Bat the Afghdn chief 
held, with his father and lus brother, that of all tlie 
gifts of God to man national liberty is the most pro* 
cious, and the only reply he had vouchsafed was to 
strengthen tlie fortifications of Kandahar. 

Twenty-six yaara of freedom had greatly increased 
the prosperity of that royal city. Her conmiei™, her 
population, her wealth hail increased with the aecnnty 
wliich the just rule of the princes of the iiidigeuous 
tril>e8 liad procured for her. The reign of Hds^Ui 
beginniug practically in 1722, had been fiuinontly 
»lieneliciaL No sooner, then, was it known that Nadir 
Shah was inarching against the place with his hordeSt 
1.1 uuI with one voice the Afghan people applauded the 
expressed determination of Bds^n to resist him to the 
very last. Their hopes, indeed, were high. The ciiy, 
(rituated at the foot of a rocky mountain which flaiiked 
it on the north and east, was surrounded by number- 
loss stone tow'ers connected by curtains, and following 
the sinuoaitiefl of the mountain, the aunimit of which 
was occupied by a fort believed to be improguable, and 
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commanding tlm citadel, half-wivy between it and tlte 
city-* 'Til® gnri'ison amounted lo thirty thousand 
men, and supplies liad been laid in gufficient to enable 
the troops ami the population to support a very long 

Ndihj* Hlmii advanced on Jian,liMr by way of Hei-dt 
and Fan-iili, both which places he occupied without 
opposition, The passage of the Heimaud at or near 
Girishk WHS, however, opposed by Mir Hilsdn with some 
twenty tl.ousand men. The Afgliin obief rendered the 
pa..sage .llfScult, but he could net make it impossible- 
He d^lncd the invader on the opposite bank for some 
days; then, seeing that be must lie turned we^ he to 
gtay longer, lie fell back on the capital, having lost 
some two thousand men. 

Nildir then advanced on Kandaliiir, hoping to occupy 
it ven^ srieetlily. This hope disapis?ared the moment 
he noted its position, its strength, the zeal of its f^r- 
rison. tie had no heavy artillery with him. He deter- 
mined, then, to blockade it and t,rust to tV.e operation 

of faiume, ... 

Partlv to house himself end his troops, partly to 

assure the Afghans that he was resolved not to le^c 

the spot tiU Kmiddhiir had licen taken, Nadir, at this 
early period of the siege, caused to be traced out m 
the vicinity of his camp the lines of a mty, which 
he called Nddvrdbild—the abode of Nildir. His com- 
munications with Persia were placed on a drm am 

. T- Tlie rewlM nlwMya Wjlt ia miaQ tUt ttu 
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sure Isaaif!, wMl&t a reinforcement of thirty thouiiaad 
caviilry onnblcKl him to &cour the country in eveiy direc* 
tvoti. To render the bloclcade absolnto he Biirrounded 
the city with towers connected by BmfiJl battericfl. 

The intense determination evinced by these prepa¬ 
rations, oombined with the enonnems power displayed 
by Nddir to humble the pride of Mir Hiis^n and the 
Afghans. Ilfisdn wrote to the invader* offering to 
submit on conditions. IIci offered to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Nrixlir Bhahi and to pay him homage 
aa a tributury prince, on the sole condition tlmt Nadir 
would retire to Herat, 

Tint these terms were no longer good enough for 
Nadir* Ten years before, shortly ufier ho had taken 
service under Tamasp Ifirzn, ho had dreamt a dream of 
mighty portent. HohailBeen in a via ion a water-fowl 
and a white fish with four horns; ho dreamt that he 
shot the bird, and, after all his attendants had failed, 
had easily captured the Eah* Wben he awoke the 
astrologers had interpreted to him the dream. The 
bird he had shot was the reigning dynasty of Pcrffiaj 
the four borne of the fish were the kingdoin^ of Persia* 
Khwarizm, Tartary, and India* The imperial symbols 
of the bird anil the fish showed him that in his hands 
was to fiiH the sceptre over these. 

™Sucli a vision, cherished, fix-mly beheved in, atreadj 
partly accomplished, was not to be baffled by the in¬ 
complete submission of a prince who had one® reigned. 
Kauddlnip had once defied him. Conquest alone could 
atone for the defiance* Nddir, then, refused the offer, 
and continued the blockade. 
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For a Trliolo j^Jir he sat horore the place. Mean¬ 
while hii son and his gencrtda conqaered the country 
to the north-east of the place. Balkh and the country 
now called Afghan Turkistan fell before their arms. 
HLb son, Riza Kiili Kliiln, crossing then the Ojsub, 
totally defeated a superior army of the tT^sl^gs, and 
would have taken Boklmra. but that Xadir recalled 
him, on the plea that ho did not deaire to extend his 

conquests beyond the Oxas. 

But Katid.‘ jAr still held out. and there were no signs 
of yielding. Mir HAsAn and hia garrison had dis¬ 
played their courage and their conduct in many a 
sortie, and on one occasion had nearly succeeded in 
inflinting upon the besiegers on irretrievable def^t. 
Time was sh'pping away. Already letters from dis¬ 
contented noblea at the court of the Moghol wTietted 
the longing of NAdir to possesB himself of the rich 
heritagTof HinddstAn. At last his patience was ex¬ 
hausted; he resolved to risk an assault. The pre^ 
ratlona for thia were of the most formidable desenp- 
tion. Eolaya of assaulting columns were prepared, so 
as to give the defenders no respite. Then the assault 
WBS delivered. It continued without cessation for two 
days. On the first the repulse all along the line woe 
complete; on the second it promised to be not only 
complete, but derisive, when the gallantry and devo- 
tion of a body of men in his service enabled Nadir to 
realize Iub eipectaitions, 

I have mentioned that before marching from Pe^, 
NAdir had found it necessary to repress the Bakhti^, 
a daring tribe mfesting the monntams near Ispahan. 
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hnd first chastised, then enlisted th.em, and thej 
had proved to be Ins best troops. On the afternoon 
of the second day of the assault on Knndjili4r, wUen 
the repulse of the assailants seemed assured, these 
daring soldiers succeeded, by climbing the almost pcr< 
pendicular rocks to the north of the town, in reaching 
a little plateau, where they established themselves, and 
whence, making it a base of operations, they were 
enabled to capture several of the towers on that side 
of the mountain. Into these towers they tnuuagcd by 
means of ropes to haul up from Ijelow some guns of 
sniiill calibre, and by means of these they gained by 
nightfall possession of tho remaining towers. The 
town was now at their mercy, 

All, however, was not yet over. Mir Hiis^n and his 
gallant Afghana liad still an impregnable position in 
the fort on tho summit of the hill. Thither they 
retreated, and from this place tliey made terms with 
the conqueror. The conditiana were generous. Nadir 
Inid been groutiy struck by the valour displayed by the 
Afghans, and he knew well how useful they would be 
to him in Ids invasion of Hiudiktiin, 

He agreed tlierefoi'e to recognize Mir HfUdn as 
governor for him of Kandiihir, on oondit-ion that he 
should fnmiab him with a strong corps of Ins gallaat! 
following. (1738.) 

It deserves hero to be recorded, that almost the first 
act of Mir Fliis^ and the people of Kanddiuir after 
the ciipitiilutioa was to move into the new town, built 
by Nidir during the siege, of N^dinibdd, It kept that 
name for eight years; but when, b 1747, Nadir rihah 
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WHS assassinated, tke old namo, classical * and vene¬ 
rated, was restored by acclamation. 

Knndaliar snbjeoted, Nadir marolied on KdbuJ. 
That, city, since the date on which 1 last mentioned it, 
had nnder^one some vioisaitades of fortune. Iti com¬ 
mon with the other provinces subject to Shah Jah4n, 
it hstd after the nsual period of interregnum recog- 
niiied the authority of Aurangzib. In 1670, however, 
the Afghan tribes in the north-east part of the country 
completely dofcctted his lieutenant, and proclaimed 
theij* independence under a chief of their own nation. 
Little more than two years later, January I67jl, 
Anrungzib proceeded to Afghanist/m to restore hie 
authority, but soon returned, leaving his generals to 
complete the work. It ivas not, however, imtil 
the Riijii of Jodiipar, Jaswiint Singh, lnwl taken up the 
office of viceroy (1675), that the Emperor’s authority 
B'as oompletelv i^-establishcd. From that period to 
the time of which I am now writing, it would seem 
that mind had submitted to tlic governors nominated 
by the court of Dehli. 

In 1738, the Governor of eastern Afghdnistin w as 
Ndsdr Klnlu; the commandant of the city of Kabul, 
Shir Klain, Sending a mess^e to these noblemen 
tlmt they would hiid it difficult to oppose the fortune 
and valour of Nddir Shah, and that they need espect 

* ** Sonic hifflonsuBp’* Honwikjr^ " thiiik that Kjonlihlr u 
flflc of thij ipifcii citief fcumdiHl by Alciander^ anil tlmt the oame 
of KAKDAR, which is him by th& old Feraian bint^rmiu^ 

II an abridgtHGiit of that Iikuidar bj which thii oonitacror woa 
ktiown to tlic Eaitym natioSM.^ 
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no aid from Dehli, N^dJr marolied from Kandibir to 
Gliamii, barosaed but not impcdc?d by the mountain 
tribes, and thence on to Xilbul. N^ir Kliiln bad Sed 
to FesbAwar; but the commandant, Sbir Kb An , pre> 
pared to offer a determined resistance. 

The resistance was detmaiued but useless. The 
only guns NAdir had witb bim were tbe swivel guna 
borne on camels. Mounting these on cminonoea near 
tbe town, he played on the defences till he bad effected 
a breach. He then stormed tbo place (Jane 1738), 
put the greater part of the defenders to the sword, and 
leaving a goirison there, marched for Peahdwar. 
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nisTOKiCAL.—T hu Dheaxi EtfLH. 

Therh are two painta ra the iDvasioo of by 

Nadir Shall wlilct seem, at this time, epecialZy to 
deserve attentioii- These are, the behaviour of hig 
Afghtln troops, and the diflicvdties he enconntered in 
forcing the posses. 

We have already seen how, about the time of the 
death of Mir Yais, the Abdali Afghans bad owjupied 
Herdt, hod taken Sahzwar, and had subseqaently been 
defeated by Mahmiid near Farrah. Their defeat had 
led to anarcliy throughout Khorilsnti, nor waa it until, 
in 1722, Malik Mahmud concluded with the ruler of 
Kandihir, then bcBicging Ispahan, a convention which 
assured to him the sovereignty of that province, that 
order was restored there. 

The death of Mahmud, the Ghilzai Shah of Persia ; 
the claims to sororeignty of Ashraff and Shah 
Tahmaap; and the contests to sapport those claims, 
had re-introduccd the elements of strife throughout 
Ehorasdn and the districta of Herdt. During uU 
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thm period, liowever, the Abddli Afghan element had 
always been predominant in those districts, anti when 
Nadir i^hah, on his w^y to Kandjlhitr in 1736 con- 
q tiered Herat and S^ah^a^ar, he conquered them from 
the Abfiali AfghAns. 

We have already noticed* too, how rjiiick was thia 
stern conqueror to appreciate llio valour of hia 
enemies. It was by nieij^ns of liis enetiues of the eve 
that he took Kand4!iar on the morrow* And now, 
having conquered the AbdaUis in HerAt, the Gliilaais 
in Kandihiiri^ and a portion of lioth of these tribes 
©□a|oined wir-h othera in Ghaznf and Kabul, lie set 
to work to make of the^^ whilom enemiea a 
d'armiCi sufficiently strong and anffioieiitly trustworthy 
to be launched with effect on tlie decisive point of the 
field of liattle—-a reserve, in a word, whieb should l>e 
to him what the Old Guard wrb, at a Inter time, to 
the great Corsican coufiueror. 

Tlie contingent titkeu from the Afghans amounted 
to nbout sixteen thousand men. Of these, twelve 
thousand wen? taken from the Abdalisj four thousand 
from the Gliibsftis^ The former being the most 
numerous, it was indispensable that the chief com- 
mand should be vested in one of their clan. For this 
high office Nadfr Shah selected Ndi* Mahnmmad Khan, 
Al^ye, 

It will be Sufficient to state regai'ding this contin¬ 
gent, of which Nut Mahatnmad Kh£n rebiined the 
command during the lifetime of Njidir Shah, that they 
beliave<l with a valour, a devotion, and a daring sucifc 
m endeareil them to thulr foreign master* Of all hi^ 
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troopi-s lie speedily leJirot to trust them the roost. Of 
nil liis troops they rendered him the beat semce. 
They were the men upon whose oction lie could 
alw^nye rely. Daring, they were yet obediont. To 
them be was a god, whose orders, no matter their 
natiut'j were to be implicitly carried out. Nadii- was 
thus able firmly to rely upon his Afglidna even 
agiiinst his own men. They participated in all his 
triimiphs, and, at least ou one occasian, saved him from 
destruction. 

So much for the Afghan contingeiit. Their valour 
was first to be tried in forcing the passes leading to 
India. 

“ It was it favoumblo ciremnstanco to Nadir, saye 
Hauway, “ that the Indian court had kept the moun¬ 
taineers of the passes in arrears for thoir pay,” In 
those days as in the present, it was necessary to stib- 
Esldize the border tribes. Had the court of Dehli paid 
jt^gularly the amoimta for which they had covenanted, 
even Niidir Shah, leading nearly one htmdved thousand 
men, would have found it impoesiblo to emerge into 
the Peshawar plaiu with a formidable and well ap- 
poinU-d army. As it was—the Moghol ^lower in u 
rapid decline, anarchy universal, and the subsidies in 
aiTcar —ho found the task diSicult. 

Though discontented with reason with the court of 
Dehli, the tribes of the luountains felt but little 
inppiiwl to offer a welcome to NAdir Slmb. He too 
disdained them, refused to enter into negotiations 
with them, and resolved to force his way in »pit« of 
them. 
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He tried to force liis way. Tlio tribed baffled him. 
They cut dowa trecB, bloc ted up the defiles j* destrojod 
the roads, and, crowtiiiigtku heigbtg, aiuiojed liim with 
ooastauti Now they atUtck4Kl hhi rear, now 

fell upop his flanks, agflin they appeared to bjir his 
progress be hind the ob^t ructions they had raised* 
Numbers of his tuun perished, i'^or nearly a moulik 
the tribos stopped hitn. 

They w'ould have continued to stop hint still longer 
had Nadir not given lu* Learning wisdom from ex* 
porience he came to terms witlx tliu tribes, hsteiied 
to their demands, and gi-anted them. Then they 
turned round, beccitde his chilJreD, and, entering his 

* What wieirc tbmo f HaDinur th u* writ4M * 

tile and th? i^h hu lidviuici^l Lntu (tMTOW diL*iiltiB whieb 
coTier that pmvincH?. rmlijin " (by prinoe* hu 

meaiiA chiefi of tbi? m^aUkui iribt«) ** tindutablyd ibyir 
cutting doum tfeei, Jta Stc."* In a aota Hoimiyr stal-cai that thu 
£Aii TiYsr Wild known to Ibu juiGinutu ns tkuj Euid the 

as tlMj OAo€i^* It 14 oliSkT that thtt word Ootphtsiieit ij idyntitol with 
thy o£ Arriaikj. and the of Aniiiti hiu*. Iiioyii ttoce^pitid 

nil thii mcrtlym M^dbai tiyer. Tito ChooMpe may porhap* he idiiititijo&l 
mil thd Enmr or Kduki, a tribntaiy of tho EAbui mer fnllLiig 
into it ten mil-eiS cuat o£ JfilnJAbKil. If thiji he corrupt, it in cdttftr 
that the dtifilen rafurred to tbo dcllks of tbo 

Biaco writing tbo abavij my nttyotjun hn* bewn dmwti by nn 
nrlklo in the PaU Mail GaxdLit to Mr. Heniy Long'fl “Uuaipnign 
of Akiandyr m Afgluinijitiin/^ If Mr. Long a orgumejit, that thfl 
Caphifnet is identioal not with tbo Knbid river but with tho 
liimnli, be iwuad, then NA^ tnust Lutu follow^ tho rout# 

he Iaji down fur Ahiinnder, luid bikYw lOTJuled India br the Eomk 
nod the Bolom 

• It iii A pity that a queitbn io ijuportant, ihu aulution af wbkh 
dopeoilK vu the correct rcudgifmg in muderu guogrupbiL^nl tunufi 
of Gr*.^k proper naniei, nbonld iiLill rmiuiiii un^euk^d. 
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service, more thou filled the gaps which they them' 
selves had made in the ninlLS of his army. 

It is no pan of the plan of this history to follow in 
detail the marvellous career of Niidir Shah. It wdl 
suffice to record that, issuing from the passes, he de¬ 
feated the Moghol army on the Peshawar plain, occu* 
pied in succession Peshawar and Luhor, crossed the 
Satlaj, defeated the Moghol army at £arti^ (13th 
February 1730); received the representative of the 
Moghol sovereign, Mahammad Shah, in his camp; 
marched on Dehli and occupied it. The day after his 
arriml a false report of his death caused the mhabi- 
tants to attempt the massacre of his soldiers. Hudir, 
attempting to stop the confusion hy showing himself, 
U'as himself assuiled. Then, and not till then, did he 
give the order to retaliate. For eight hours .the city 
ran with blood. 

g ^^After a stay of fifty-eight days at Dehli, Nadir, cariy-' 
ing wltii him the far-famed iicscook throne, and laden 
with treasure,* returned to the Indus on his return to 
Khordsun. But the news of the enormous wealth he 
was carrying with him had roused the cupidity of the 
wild tribes. The swollen waters of the ladue hin¬ 
dered 1ii» passage, near Jttok, and gave them time to 
assemble. Nddir Shah chose ratJior to negotiate than 
to run the risk of losiug the w'hole of his plunder. 
Ee sent for the chiefs, and induced them, by a bribe 
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of teo l&kbs of rupees (£100,000), to gram bim a free 
passage across the Indus.* 

From Peshawar Nadir marched bj way of KAbvU to 
Kand^uir, He aubsetfuentlji' asHcrtcd hia right of 
Buseraiiity over Siud, Boktuira, and KhwarLsm, and 
then took up his abode at Merited, which he made the 
capital of hia empire. His subsequent career is fuU 
of gloom. Making an unsuccessful campaign against 
the Lesgfs, be coTioeivefl suspicions of his son, Biza 
Kdli, and put out his eyea.t He then inarched into 
Asia Minor against the Turks, and after a campaign of 
throe years unduil the war by a victory near ErlvHii, 
Every year now eaw him more auspicious aud cruel, 
and it was at Meshed, when harbouring » design to 
masaacre every Persian in lua army, that he waa mer¬ 
cifully assassinated by the nobles of that nation. 
(June 1747.) 

The death of Nitdir Ehah was the Afglidn opportu¬ 
nity. When that conqueror, after the conquest of 
AfghAnisttiti, was forming his Afghan contingent, lie 
had sent Ahmad Khan, chief of tlie Sado^M, theti 
fourteen years old, under honourable surveillanoe to 
Maadmlarati, In that province AJimad Khin had 
remained until the return of Nddir from HiijdtSstin* 
He waa then summoned to the iTtjjierial camp, sod 
intrusted with a high, though not the supreme, 
command in the Afghan contingent. The men under 
his orders belonging to his own tribe, his influence 

• “HftiiwBjf," toI, ii. 302 . 
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over them Boon made itBcJf felt. Daring in action, 
firm in bis reBolveet, true to UIb word, Ahmad SliAn 
was just iho man to win tlio confidence of the 
daring men who owed him hereditary hoittage. Nor 
waa hifi influence less with Nadir 3hah. His prompt 
execution of orders, his proved fidelity, had won the 
confidence imd the affection of that monarch. If a 
service mere than crdinmily dangerous were reqnit^ 
its execution was trusted to Ahmad fCbil n—utid Ahmad 
Klnin never failed. 

The Bnspicions and the cruelt ies which had clouded 
the last five years of Nadir Shah's life had not 
altered the dispositions of Ahmiwl Khan toward Ids 
person. When, therefore, Nadir was assassinnted hy 
the Peraian lords whose ilenth he liimBelf was- cuntem- 
platiniCf, the first movement of Ahmad Khdu was to 
avenge the murder. He assetubleil the men of his 
clnn, untl joining the Uzbega, who had agreed to stand 
by him, attacked the c^imp of the conapirntors. Find¬ 
ing, however* that the whole Persian army was in the 
plot, and that it would be uselep.s to contend with their 
vastly superior numbers, he drew off his men and rode 
with them for Kandahar, all the other chiefs of the 
Afghan contingent and their following accompanying 
hi Hi* Tt is said that before leaving Meshoil Ahnuwl 
Khibi mntiagcKi to take possession of the Koh-i-Ndr. 

Up to this period the command of the contingent 
had remained in the hands of Niir Mahaimimd Khdn 
Alizye. But with the death of Nadir Shah, and the 
subsequent retreat of all the Afghans upon Kandlihifr, 
the position not only of the contingent hut of the 
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nation wkich it repnesontefl wm entirrfy ch^ged. A 
Tision of independonce opened before t hem. Ko longer 
the hii'elmga of n foreign prince, they constituted nt 
the moment a national itrniy capable of reniating tbe 
heterogeneous masses welded int-o consistency by the 
genius of Kiidiri but w'hioh, \m gi*asp over them 
loosenedj would almost cerfinnly dissolve* 

As the contmgenfe of n foreigri prince t he AbdaHi 
and Ghilzais had been not nriwilling t-o Korveunder llie 
orders of the tiammeeof the master who had connuered 
them* But that ma-^ter^s death had ^^moved the 
reason for aucb pb<Hiience, Free meo, they were not 
willing to do homage to an Alizye. Alnioat tlie first 
act of the chiefs of the hoily which from a cantiDgent 
had become a national arniy, after their arrival at 
KandaliaTt vvaa to withdraw tlie command from Ndf 
Mahaminm! Khdn. 

A few days later the representatives of the wild 
tribes, the AbdaliSj the Ghilzais^ the Beldchis, the 
Hazaras^ and the Kizilhnahis, met to consider the 
course which ought to be followed to secure the 
national independence* It was i mi versa Uj ngi^sed that 
the connection with Persia shoiildi at. any costi be 
severed, and that a king should ba alycted from 
amongst themselves^ wiekling the executive power 
alike in civil and military matters. To choose the 
king from a nuniber of chiefs, all deeming' t hem- 
sol veg worthy, woa not so easy. It ia said tliat eight 
meetings were held, and that at these the clidnis of 
every chief, excepting those of Ahmad Khin* were 
brought forward and discussed. At the ninth, Hsji 
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Jatnil KTirin, cHef of the Mahammadzyes, tmited a 
majority of suflFrages, hut the minority was stroihg, 
and the decision seemed as remote as erer, when a 
holy man who had heen present at all the meetingB, 
and had noticed the dignified reserre of Ahmad KliAn, 
advised the chiefs to break off the cotiferenee at once^ 
saying, *' TVTiy aU this verbose talk ? God has created 
Ahmad Khdn a much greater man than any of vou. 
He of dlie Tuoat noble of all the Afghan fainilies. 
Maintain, tUerefore, God's work, far His wratb will 
weigh heavilj upon you if you destroy it..'^* Then 
twisting mto the forrn of a ^^reatU some harley straw 
from the adjoining field* he placed it on the head of 
Abrnad KUdn« llaji J^mal Khdn at onoe withdrew liis 
pretensii^ns in favoni* nf the youthful chief, iiad his 
eliHition was then and there secured* 

AliTuad Klian wai? crowned King of the Afghans at 
Kflijihilukr in October 17+7^ He was then twenty- 
three yeara old. In the midst of the rejoiciiiga follow¬ 
ing the coronatioDp, inteUigence reached him that a 
convoy containing specie to the value of two miniona 
sterling—the amount of the customs-dnties of the 
Panfab arid Sind eIiic to Nddir iShah—was approach¬ 
ing Kaiiduhiir, No intelligence could have been 
more welcome* Money the one thing wanting 
to give lustre to his corotiation. And now money 
came into hie bands* He seized the convoy, tuid 
immediately diatribnted the contents amongst the 
officers and men of his army, and the chief employes 

* PerriiJT'f ” Hiitnrr of tlie AfgMoi." 
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of bis government, showing, sajs Ferrier, a UiieraKtj 
"which ilid more for his future career than nil hie 
private virtues end noble origin.’* 

Another circumstance atteoding on the corotiation 
of Ahmad Khan di?#erve8 to he noticed in thia plaise. 

Like his great predecessor, Alimad was superstitious. j 

Wameil in a dream tiuit if ho wished to taste the full I 

splendour of imperial gloiy the title of his trilw must 
correspond with hia aspirations^ ho chnnged their name 
from Abdilli to Diirdni, and assumed himsitif the high' 
sounding title of Shah Duri Ddnin. Thenceforth he t 
was known as Ahmad Shah Ditnini. 

On his accession Ahmad Shuh bail two great prin¬ 
ciples to settle—the organization of tho Afghan trilies, , 
and tbe consolidation of his kingdom. 'i 

Bom an Afghitn, bred among the Afghins, possessing | 
a clear head, amj having singularlj KiigaciouH views, i 
he was well competent to deal with the first fjnestion. 

He solved it in the simple manner eminent!j ehiiracter- c 
istic of him. Far from centraliaing all the springs of | 
power in his own hands, ho resolved to rule the t ribes 
through their chiefs. War, he knew, was the natural i 
element of the Afghans, and belie ring that he oould v 
wage successful war, he determined to make it I 

supporting. His principle maybe briefly summed np: I 
the independence of the tribes under their respsHJtiro J 
chiefs; the concentration in his own hands of the * i 
ruling power to be exercised in consultation vvith the 
great chiefs; the ftirnishingby each of those chiefs of ^ 
a ooiitiagent for service in case of war; the jiayment # 
to them of a certain fixed sum in ackiiowledgnient of 11 
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their servitjtJi In a word^ it wbe the feudal system of 
its entirety. 

The great officer of State he reserved to chiefs in 
hifl oiTTi tribe—to Dtininis, making those officeSj ae a 
rulet hereditary in the family. The pririloges of hh 
OTvn clan, the Saiiostye, be took every occnaion to 
exalt, vrith the objeet of clothing its members with 
the halo which, in Oriental countricSj is supijosed t<i 
surrotmd kings iind royal personages. 

Above all, he endeavoured to impress upon every act- 
the stamp of nationality. He was kmg to extend 
Afghan authority, to found nfi Afglidn natiomility, to 
spread Afghan idcas^ In all his dealings with the 
tribes it was to this spirit tlmt ht? appealed, and it was 
this appeal that assured his success. 

The more cortainly to the tribes with him 

in these great ideas, Ahmad Shiii made it from the 
outset a prinriplo of his policy to gain, in the first 
instance, their chiefs^ With this object he aj>* 
pointed a council of nine chiefs with whom to 
consult ill all matters of state. In the first instance he 
nominatod to this council the nobles who had served 
With him in the nmiy of Niidir Shah. Without their 
consent, ho adapted no ujeaHure of importance. His 
ideas being always broad, aggressive, and esscntiallj in 
the largest sense Afghiin, thai consent was mreljp if 
ever, refused. This principle of goveniinent was at 
once the cause of his power ami of his suootfss. It 
will bo seen tliat the reversal of it. mined his 
grandson. 

Scarcely had he licen ci'owned than he appealed 
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to the national spirit* KjiVml and Ghazni were jet in 
Persian hands—^Kilbul and Gha^Qi must bn reunited 
to the parts of the fatharland whence they bad been 
long severed. 

The governor of KiVbul at this period wad the veij 
Kdsiir Kilim who had held the province for the Moghol 
when it had been iiivude^l by Niiilir 8hah; imd who, 
fleeing to PesMwar, had fought nud been vanquished 
by that monarch on the plain bearing the riarne of the 
town. Nadir Shah had partioned and employed liini, 
and when Nadir fell, he was governing the province 
of Kabid, including Ghiianf mid PeshAwarj. in the name 
of that prince. 

Snjnmcmcd by Ahmad Shah to yield the gornrnmtDt 
he held for the eovereign who had been murdered, 
THAzbr Khifn replied by proclaiming the Moghol. Hav¬ 
ing little to hope for from the feeble Maliainnjad Shah 
(of Dehlj)^ NAKir Khdn endeavoured to procure recruits 
from amongst the Hazdrns and the Aimaka. But the 
spirit of nationality was strong within these tribes^. 
They would not fight for the Moghol against the 
Afghan, Meanwhile Ahmad Shah advanced. At his 
approach the commandant of Ghozm fled. That fortreaa 
was occupied without a a hot . Knhul cost but a few 
lives. Aft«r a brief resistance Nazir Khan hastily 
retreated^ and fell back, harassed and molested by the 
moimtain tribes^ on PeshAwaj*. 

Thither Ahmad Shah followed, and thence drove 
him. The Indus wa^ crossed, Ldhor was gained, 
Without resistance- Meanwhile the old Emperor 
awoke from his lethargy* He had witiirssed the 
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oacknig of Dehli by "Niidir Sliah. The ve^ry thought 
of a repetition of tlio sanie fearful scenes quickened 
his dry bonoa into action. He sent Ms best ^mj 
under his son Ahmad to cover the fords of the Sailaj. 
But Ahmad Shah outmanceuvred the young prince. 
Whilst the latter watched the fords, the Ddrani* hast¬ 
ening higher up, crosa^^d the river in boats, and 
marching on Sirhind seized the enemy*s baggage 
which had been deposited there. 

Ahmad Shah bad with Idtn but twelve thousand 
men i the Moghob were more numerous, and their 
army was bettor appointed. It was their policy to 
force a battle. The prince who led them, and the 
vizier who guided the prince, thought so* Facing 
about they marched down from the Satlaj on the 
Afghdns. But as the:y approached, .their courage 
seemed to oo^ out at their fingers* ends. They 
marched more slowly j finally they hailed- They 
feared to risk an action. 

Seeing this Ahmad &mh attacked them. The battle 
must have been a aeries of akinnishes, for it lasted ten 
days. At first Ahmad Shah was hopeful^ but he soon 
found that the ilogUol soldiers were better than the 
vizier who led them, and when a chance shot killed the 
Ilia son, Mir Maud, who was a general, handled 
his troops with such effect that on the tenth day 
Ahmad Shah was forced to retire, beaten, from the 
fidd. Why was he not followed up? Perjmtt^ to 
retreat, he was able to come again. 

But a very short time elapsed before he attempted a 
second invasion. ALahaiimiad Sliah died in April of 
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the ^iime jear, and tliough no int-ermil coiivnlsiotia fol¬ 
io w^id that event, it ^eomeil to offer a favourable chance 
to Ahmad Shah Ddrini. Tiinimg back then from the 
IndiiB, which he hMl all but retirohedli he inarcliod on 
Lalior, now governeil bj the Mir ManiS who had 
defeated him in SirhindH Mir Mand might have 
I'esigted had hopes of support from Dehli been held 
imt to hinu But the mw reign had, as anticijiated by 
Ahmad Shah, brought with it incre^isiDg di^^tractiona. 
Bankrupt in all save intrigue, the court of DeTili was 
glad to €011 elude a peace, hj which the Panjab wfiE 
aimexofl to the liomitiions of the Afghan kiug» 
Ahiaiid Shali conBrined Mir Manu in the govorimicnt 
aa hifl vicercsj- He then vaaited the frontier towns of 
the province, regulated their affairs, and returned 
towanls the ond of the year to Kanddlior. 

He was yet not satisfied. Herdt had been the home 
id the Abdalis, and the home which an AMiili bail lost 
a Duriiii was bound to restore- He therefore l>egan 
preparationfl to lead thither mi army in the spring. 
But lie fore those preparations had beoii far adYanccii, 
lie difleovered a plot to assassinate him. The head of 
this plot was the r^tir Mahatnmad Alizye* who had 
commanded the Afghan contingent during the wars of 
Nfidir Shah, and had been displaced after the <leath of 
that 1 non arch. The preceding pages have teemed with 
instancea of the invariable longing to nilo again 
which tortures a man who hits once ruled. To 
such a man power iu a necessity of ezislcnce^ Not 
lees tliaii the brother of Humiyiio, the ill-faled 
Kanimni could ^lir Mahammad disregard the all* 
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powerful itiapuli^. He conispired* aud was discoYered. 
For Bueli a criiuc* at mQh a period, tlior«i wm in 
Af^Mnietan but one puniabtaent possdjle. Nrir 
Mabaininnd fiud liis fellow oon^pirntora Buffered it* 
Thai: cbtef, the cbiefs wbo conspired him, mA ten 
men from each of the triWa Most deeply compromiBed 
|^erish©d by the Imiida of the executioner.* The 
selection of ten men from each guilty tribe to suffer 
for the lapses of that tnbe, gives a curions insight 
into the system of puniahment for conspiracy jircTalent 
at thiLt period. 

By the sprir^g all the mLlitaty preparationB were 
rciuly, and at the head of twenty-five thousand men 
Ahmad Bhali tuarched against Hetmt. Herat suc- 
enmbed after a siege of ffiUTt^n days* and was united 
to the Afghiln kingdom. The Durdni then marched 
on and occupievl Meshed, the raier of which was the 
grandson of Nadir ShalL To Mm Ahmad ^hah 
restored Meshed and mnrehed against Niaha|Kir+ 
Nidhsipor shut her gates on liittu He besieged it, and 
though the winter set in, the anow fell, and his troops 
suffered teiribly, ho still persisted in the siege. At 
last he attempted an assault—but was repidsed. He 
oontiiiued to persevere until the Khdns of Khcrasin 
IumI had time to act upon Ma couuniLmcations, They 
then made their presence painfully felt, the garrison 
aiding their efforts by a vigorous Bortie* 

Nothing then remained but a retreat, if retreat were 
yet possible. Made in terrible weatheVt and in the 
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presence of Imraasing enemies, it waa accomplished 
ten* incredible difficulties Hei^t tras at last 

The disaster was repaired in the Mowing year W 

adLT^tlT “ ^'52 Kashmir was 

actded to dominions of Ahmad Shah. These had now 

™ch«i the fullMt e«eM he deeigeed for theio. The 

our yeere were cemperetively trenqoil. Only «n 

"ceasonel rerelt, ef elighl inport, e„d eeeilj quoUed. 

hLlo^I^'"’ ““ “'tainimretion ef 

pro^Id to'li’l"' in the Peojib, which 

Motfhnl complications with the 

AhLd Shah proTince for 

ad Shah, died in that jear. Ju actKirdance with 

^ ^ Afghaniatdn, 

ehin in th V succession to the goveraor- 

the^fion iJ- ^ t^eceased nobleman, although, 

time on 

the c^i^'r \ *>^*^*'‘* 

Pania'h ^ favourable for the recovery of the 

^ Adma mg. a man famous for hie power of 
iiJtngue. as governor for the Koghol. 

on liAhor >^lied to this inaiilf by marching first 
*!,„ • ^ Corruption and intrigue bad reduced 

t 

Srit without ^ 

1 J miles ot the capital the prime viaier 
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Pn came to beg' and to intrigue for mercy. He brought 
7 the ^fidoff of Mir Mand to plead for him. But Ahimd 

( Shah demanded a money compensation for the maiilt 
be had receiTed and for the expense he liad incurred, 

I and wlien. this wae refused biiii, he marched on and 
KL occupied Dehli. (1757.) 

' Again did the Moghol Ciipitel sufiei- the terrible 
mUery of occupation by a barbavous enemy. Ahmad 
Shah wished to spare tJie city ail ncetllcss Tiolence; 
but the rough soldiers who obeyed his nod ua the field 
I slipped from his griis}} in the streets and Janes of an 
enemy’s capitaL Dehlii then, suffered as much as 
though it had been talcen by assault, ilurdert piUag6(i 
and rnpme went hand in hand. Those who had escaped 
i the massaere of 1739 had cause to remember the not 

i 

1 ^ less temble occupation of eighteen yeai's later. The 
miseries of the people did not, however, curtail or affect 
the festivities of the court. The Afghan conqueror took 
advantage of the occupation to unite his family to that 
of the Moghol by marrying, and by causing bis son 
Taiunir to marry, princesses of that house. The por¬ 
tions conceded were enormous. That bestowed with 
I’ the bride of Taimvir consisted of the provinces of the 
' Panj^.b and Sind. 

But tlie capital did not alone suffer, The fort of 
Baianigui'h was taken by assault and the gnmson put 
to the sword, Miithurd, the holy city of the Hindus, 
was surprised by a corps of Afghans under Haji Jahin 
Ehin, and its inhabitants were rathleBsly slaughtered 
or carried awny into slavery. The same corps-—their 
hands red wdth slaughter—then mui'ched ugainst Agra. 
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But the story of tlioir bloody deeds had preceded thera. 

and the Jilts who numned the walls repulsed thera with 
heavy loss, 

Ihe hot seuflou was uow far advanced, and aa it told 
very severely on the northern soldiers. Ahmad Shah 
1 '!^ wtrace his steps. He rettirjuui, therefore, 
rmduhar, leaving, to guard his interests in India, 
a brother of the deceased iHr Manii as vizier to the 
pi'otect his new acquisitfons enat of 
^'Jndiie, his fion TsJmdr. assisted by Hiiji Jahiin 

Alunad Shah lad scarcely reorossed the Indus when 
B ^ ions 10 had left m India renewed thoir conten- 
on or die decaying heritage of the Aloghok. The 
erven 1 10 D of the Manithas from Wtistern India, and 

V ^dded new 

en 3 0 soord to the general turmoil. 

tn of this history to do more than refer 

sn f P^^^^inga of these different nationalities, in 
It theyinfliiBnced the action of Ahmad Shah. 

frtllrt ■ * ™ the mouth of iluy 

Marfitbas occupied Ldhor, and forced the Afghans to 

moment 

whmi preparing to avenge this insult 

chief of “ Bildchistan. The 

a ciiival P^™oe was Nfeir .^hiln—a good soldier* 

than th^'^ more capable 

than their fenows, ftdl of ambition. Nrisir Eh^n had 

represented the Bildchi tribe at KaniMhar at the time 
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ci t.hs election of Ahmtid SUk He tad given to tiat 
election Ws fnlleat conaeot. Subsequently be had fol- 
b^ved hb siizorain into the field, had accomimmed hm 
m Ws three invaaionfi of India, and had perfonned his 
part loyally and weU* Possibly all thia tim he was 
wfttehiiig his opportunity, This at \ot&t w 
that no sooner was it known in Afghanislin t^ 1,^ 
Marathils had conquered the Panjib tlian Ntisir i 
renounced hU fidelity to Ahmad Shah, and dnclared 


his rndependeiiOB. 

The Afghitn king was at first uiiivUling to proceed 
to eictretnities against a man whom he regard^ 
friend and esteemed as a aoMier, and ho used every 
moans in hiu power to indnoe him to return, o 
allegianm The result afforded another proof of the 
genendly accepted maxim that whan nn nan ® ^ ’ 

with an armed force at his beck and call, piits e i 
between his teeth, soft words only infiate to Jraim 
Nasir Kbln not only treated the advances of his Me 
snxerain with contempt, but when the latter sen . 
force, under his .drier Shah TViiU KMn. against his 
capital, Kalat, he did not await it there, but marc e 
forward to encounter it. 

The two armies met at a village not far ^m ; 
tdng, a to^Ti aitty-nine miles north o ^ * 

battle, obstinately contested at the outset, teimit 
in the total defeat of the i^fghdns. They fled from 
the field in disorder, and did not halt till they h" 
galloped tlurty miles. NiUsir Klidn, instead of follD.ving 
up hia victory , encamped at Muaiihig, the up prose ea 
to which wore guarded by a largo and deep ravine an 
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by seyera! watercouraes. Mean while Ahmad Shah had 
hoard of hiss vizier’s defeat. Dreading the elTect 
which ©Ten n elight discomfiture might have upon the 
tribes, he hastened, at the head of a strong division, 
to reinforce him, and then moved upon Hifastiing. 
Clearing the m^nnes end the waterooiiraes, he attacked. 
Nasir EhiUi iu his camp, completelj defeated him, and 
followed him, reti'eating, to Kaliit. which he at oiice 
invested. 

Dashing troops, when well led, in the open field, 
the Afghiins have tilwayis proved indifferent soldiera 
when engaged in sieges, ft ia not the sort of work in 
which horsemen and mountaineers excel. It proved 
sn on this occasion, as it had proved Iwfore and has 
proved since. After a protracted! cannonade breaches 
were made in the walls, and five different assaults 
were delivered in sneceesion. Tliey all failed. It lias 
been urged in excuse for the fnilure that the chiefs 
semrig under Ahmad Shah did not dosii'e to .succeed, 
that Bildchisturi had ever fterved to them the purpose 
of a Cave of Adiillam, to which evew diiicontented 
chief could retire, and they wished it to remnin ao. It 
is probable that this reason did affect some of the 
chieftains, but the w'allB were well nmnned, the citadel 
was extremely strong, and the defenders W€!re well 
comttmnded. 

Tlie intelligence which from time to tiriie reached 
Ahmad Shah of the progress made by the Miiralhdfi 
in Qindiistiin mode him more than ordinarilv aniiouB 
to bring Ndsir Khan to reason. But time to reduce 
Kalat by blockade failed him, and after the fifth uu- 
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flucee35.ful itssEult he hopel^ of storming it. 

Nasir Khan, on his part, was tilled of an independence 
which shut him up iu luB capitaL Terms then were 
proposed and were accepted. Bj these Ndsir Khdn 
agreed to acknowledge the suzerainty of Ahmad Hhah, 
and to furnish a contingent of troops whenever that 
monarch should wage war out of his own territorieSn 
On the other e^ide, Ahmiid Shah agreed to furnish a 
sum of money and a supply of the munitions of war 
whenever ho should require the services of the BUdeh 
contingent. He further renounced his right to demand 
the services of the contingent for any internal quarreh 
and he absolved the Bildch chief from payment of 
tribute. To mate the agreement more bitid i n g ^ Ahmad 
Shah marriod a cousin of the Bildchi. 

This important matter aettlcdt Ahmad Shah turned 
his attention to Hindustiln. He had, whilst engaged 
beforo KaMt, despatched a sTuall forccj under Kuriidin 
KhAup to observe and Iiold in check the enemy. This 
chief hafi crossed the Indus and advanced with but 
little opposition to the bants of the Cbinrtb—the main 
b<xlj of the Marilthns having fallen back on DehJi. 
Niiriidln did not think it prudent to proceed further 
with his small force, hut reraain£*d halted at VazmiibAd, 
wmting the orders of his BOvereign. 

Thofler orders did not arrive so quickly ns he had 
hoped. The revolt of Biluchiatan had entailed results 
which iho Bubmjssion of its chief did not immediately 
Counteract p and Ahmad Shah had found it impossible 
to leave KanddhAr m early as he had hoped. At last, 
howeverp he set oul| traversed the Bolan poSBj then 
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marched ^^p the Indus to PeahAwari crom^J the river 
at Atok, picked up his liciiteiiant at Vazinibadj theu, 
continuing his tiiarch through the nort h of the Panjub, 
crossed the Janmii near Saharanpdr, anti halted there. 
Here ho wae joined by the Itohiila chiefs whoni ho bad 
won to hia cause. 

Marcliing from SaUaranpiir towards Dehlii Alimad 
Shah defeated firsti a detachment of tlie Marathd array 
under Dntajf Sindia;^ and then a second under Miilliiir 
Biio Holkar. He then marched on DebJi, took it^ and, 
leaving there a a mail detachment^ cantoned his army 
for the ramy season at iknupjjhahrj Beventy-tliree 
milea from ii\G capital. 

He was at this place when, the rainy season being 
over, the grand army of the Maruthas^ eetiunited at 
seventy thousand regular troops, aided by countless 
irregiihiTs ami followers, marched on Dehli, tfjok 
and plundet'cd it; then, tlirecnng t heir course norili- 
wards, attackEd attd stormed Kiinjpiirii, sixty miles 
from the capital, garrisoned by a small detachment 
of Afghans. On kuiming of the taking of Dehli 
Ahmad Shah pushed noriliwards, and readied Kiinj* 
pdiii just in time tii witness its fail. It iiad lioen 
quite possible now for a skilful general corumamiing a 
lai*ge force to reduce the Afghan to exiremitieSp for 
Ahmad Shah was on the eastern bank of the river, not 
then fordable, and was much straitened for supplies* 
The pride of the Marathi in their numbers caused, 
however, a fatal relaxation of vigilance, and Ahmad 
Sliah, taking advantage of that rdaiution and of a 
sudden fall in the river, effectcil passage with but 
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fiUght losfl, and forced the enemy to fall back on 
Panipat. Tbere the MarAtlias intrenched thoniselveB. 

Ahmad Shah, with a force estimated, inclusive of 
hifi IndiATi allies, at forty thoii.£?and men, took np a 
position which would cat off hia enemy s aupphes. 
Thus the two armies remained watching eiich other 
for more tliau three month H| both stmitened. for food, 
hat the Manithsis more so than the Afghans. At last 
the former could bear it no longer. On the 6th 
January, 1761, they marched out to attack the invader. 

riie third battle of Panipat has often been descril>ed. 
It fully deserves the attention which has been bestowed 
upon it- It WEVS one of the decisive battles of the age. 
HEid it been decided against the AfgliinB, all India 
would then and there Imve fallen under Marithd domi¬ 
nation, and it is not t-o be expected that the KngUsh 
settlements in Bengal and in Madras, then just 
emerging from the childhood of their careers, would 
have escaped the unsparing hands and the overwhelm¬ 
ing power of the marauders. The third battle of 
Panipat threw back the Mardthil power for thirty 
years ; and when towards the close of the century it 
had by tlie exertions of Mddhaji Sindia recovered a 
great portion of its former might, the English had 
established themselvee so firnLly as not only to bear 
the gliock of the collision but to make it recoil on 
their enemy. 

The battle of Panipat can Iw clearly described ia a 
few words. The Manitluiis tried to pierce the Afghin 
<Kintre, They nearly succeeded, so nearly that many 
Afghan chiefs considered that the day w'as lost* So 
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did not think Ahmad Shah. Oociipying a jiositian 
whonee he could cnimnaad the battle-deld, ATi m ^ j Iio^ 
witnessed the bold adTance of the enemy, and the 
defeat of his front hue, witboiif losing bla composunv 
But when he thought that the Mnt^thifs had advanced 
far enough, he charged them with his reserve, wliilat, 
at the same moment, another chosen hodv of horse 
dashed on their flank. It was a critical moment of 
the figlit. The resistance of the Mardthas was most 
gallant. A little more solidity, and they had won the 
day,—for their left wing was victorious, and then- 
right WBS maintaining an even cornbat with the enemy. 
But, at the very height of the conjuncture, whiLitl tliey 
were still resisting the Afgluln charge, their leader, 
Wiswas RAo, the sOfi of PAshwa, fell mortally vvonnded. 
Fighting as they were for ompirt^, thcAlarathAs should 
still liave continued the strngglo. But the fall of their 
ohicjf unnerved them. They renounced the empire 
of India when it vras still within their grasp. 

PAnipnt was a very decisive defeat. It placed 
Hindiistdn at the feet of tho Afghan. B„t Ahmad 
Shall saw well what sort of a Hindiistdn it ivas—-a 
Hindiistdn, whose dried«np hi nod must be revivified 
by other means than by the sword, To employ those 
means he had neither training nor leisure. He there¬ 
fore made the aettlemont which appeared to him the 
wisest, restoring the nominal sovereignty to the 
Moghol, and returned to Kandahar. 

But ho was not to escape T,Ue fate of founders of 
Bmpires. The growing sect, the Sikhs, forced him by 
their pretensions to return to the Paiijab in 1762, 
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Ho drore thorn for refuge the Mile. He had hardly 
accojuplishod thk^—he was stall at Sirhlnd^ which he 
had takoo after a dssperarte btit deckiTO battle—wheiL 
intelligence reached idm that KatidiliiAr waa in rcYolt. 
Tlie rainy reason had just pel rn* the rivers were 
swollen and unbridged^ prompt action waa necesaaiy. 
Ahmiid Shah saw the difficulties, and determined to 
overcome them- He inarched down the Satlaj to 
Bhawalptir ; thence vil Miilidn, Ddra Ishmdil Kli&ii, 
and the Gomal pnsH to Ghazni^ The I seat in the early 
part j the cold in the later jiart of his marchj mdiok^l 
great etifferinga on liis troops. Many of them died. 
But with the remainder hu had n?ache<l Ghaztii—and 
once there he easily stamped out the distoirbances at 
the capitaL 

All these fatigtioa had told upon the conqueror* 
His constitution was shaken, when a cancer in the face 
gave it the fimd blow. He went, indeed, in 1764, into 
the field to crush im insuiTBCtiou of the Aimaks near 
Hei^t., and again in 1767 once more to expel the still 
intrusive Sikhs from the plains of the Paujdb. In the 
following your he was forced to remain inactive whilst 
hiH son. Prince Tainnir, w^ent to achievet hy the aid of 
thy Shah^s old unemy, Ndair Khtlu the Biliichi, a coin*^ 
plote victory over the Persians* But lie felt his 
strength waning day by day* Till 1773* liowever, he 
Continued to rcsidn at the capital. Feeling then that 
he had Ijecsome too w'eak to bear the burden, he sum- 
moned the chiefs, cauiu^d them to swear fealty to 
Prince Taimur as hk successor; then, still directing 
the government ^ he rctir&d to a palace he had built at 
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Toba ifahdriif, in the Snlaiman mDiiiktain^, Here hn 
died m June of the same year* 

The chief merit to be ascribed to Ahmad 9hah is 
nndoulitedly the fionsolidatioii of the Afghan tribes. 
He made of them a nation. The cliiefa whom he 
failed to conciliate he reduced* Forming a cniiiidl 
compofif^l of a leadirtg chieftaiTi of each tribu* con¬ 
sulting with its members, and often adopting their 
advice, he was able to concert measures which com¬ 
mended tliemselves to the general body. Gene* 
roiiSp affable, and resolute, he won the liearto of 
his followers, introduced and maintained order where 
disorder had prevailed, and justified, by hia fntemftl 
administration, the epitaph eugrtived on his tomb^ 
** Ahaiftxl Shah Diirani whb a great kingl Such waa 
the fear of bfa justice, that the lion and the hind lived 
peacefully togetlier. The ears of his enemieft were in¬ 
cessantly deBifened by the noiae of his conquests.*’' 
Taimiir Shah was the second of the eight sons of 
Ahmad Shah. Intelligent, active, and whilst con- 
ciliatoiy yet decided, his great fault was indolence. 
He had been selected by Ids father ae, of all hia off- 
spring, the wortldest to succeed him* In the month 
of April, Taimdr* who governed Herat and Khordain, 
as far as Jfishapor, having received information that 
hia father was dying, had sot out for Tolm Miihariif to 
see him. Before he reached KaiiduhAr, however, Shah 
Ahmad had sent him positive orders to return at once 
to his government. Reluctantly Taimcir obeyed, iind 
he was at Herfit when he received the information that 
hia father had died, nominating him fis his aucoessort 
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9|| and t'Kat his eldest brother* Saliuman had proclaimed 
y| himself king* at Knndahilr, 

P i^iibiiiinn Iind neither the abilities nor the 

' courage of his brother, but he had married the 

, daughter of the chief vizieT, Shnh Wdli Kh&n, the 

same who had been defeated by the Bildchi chief, 
Xaair Khdn, near Maatiiitig in 1759. It was owing to 
the induence of this man, and in spite of the oppo< 
sition offered hy a majority of the council, that 
Snlairtuin had been proclaimed king at Kandahdr. 

, His triumph wns very short, Taimiir, supported 

by the great majority of the Ddraiu's, the Haztiras, 
t and the Aimaks, marched at once upon Kanddhir. 

I I The grand vizier attempted to raise an army to sup* 

I port his Bon-in-iaw, but, failing, resolved to make a 

^ virtue of submission. Accoi-dingly, accompanied by 

I his two sons, and the two Durani chiefs whose adhe- 

j rence to him had been most conspicuous, he rode into 

ilj Taimtir'a camp at Farrah, To Taimdr, the course of 

action he should adopt towards these repenlant rebels 
—repentant only because they had recognised the im* 
^ possibility of succeeding—was never for a moment 
doubtful, Ha thoroughly understood those over whom 
he was called to bear rule, and to inaugurate that rule 
by forgiveness would be an eticouragemeut to rebel- 
iion. He determined to speak with no imc^rtain 
voice. Refusing, then, to see them, he ordered their 
heads to bo struck off. 

This act of severity had the desired effect'. Tainiur 
I 8hah entered KamMluir in triumph and was crowned 
King of the Afghiiiis. Tlie 3yni[^rtThy which had beau 
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ehowTj by tho pdpttktjan for hm brother SutaimAu had 
Hi^pirecl him with a great dislike for the people of that 
city. In the vicinity too lived those Ddriltii tribes 
upon whose suppesrt hisi brotlinr had ooimtod. He 
determined therefore to transfer the title of eapitnl to 
Kiibul^and to move with liig court to that city. He 
carrisKl out this arrangement without delay. Theuoe- 
forth, during his reigtij he passed eight moiit.h!i of 
the year at JC4buI, the remaiiiing four at Peshai’^var* 
Arrivcii at KAbul, Taiindr*a first care was to make 
secure the foundations of hig govoriimont. A Diirani 
himself I he diatruated the Ddrauui. He could not in- 
deed withdraw from the chiefs of that tribe the offices 
which Ilia father had made hereditary in their familJea- 
He had recourse therefore to another process to accoiu- 
plish the same end, Preser’idug the titles of the old 
offices, he created otherg to which he transferred their 
duties. Ae his chief ooiinciilor he delected KAta Faizdllah 
of the Daolat Shalii tiibe. In this mau he placed such 
implicit confidence tlmt he never did iLuythiug without 
oougulting him. Tliis man i Paj'amliir Kiian, chief of 
the Barukzye tribe; Dablwar KliAni whom he ap¬ 
pointed omnmander-ia-chief; Abddl Latrf KhAnj a 
natiYe of KhorasilEu big receiver gent*ml of Eases ; Ndr 
Mahummml KhAn^ president of the court of ticcanntsi 
and Htifut Khdn^ chief of the eauudis^ chief treuaurer 
and ciiatodiau of the crown jewels^ formed the leudhig 
raciiibQi *5 of big couucil. To Lheae ministera liis general 
mBtructions were to put in action towards every one the 
principles of justice tempered by mercy* Still dreading 
the effect of couceniraliog power in the hands of the 
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cbieffl of th« tribes^ he recaTnmeiided them to emploj in 
adnumstrstive positions and as public funalionaries of 
the state men whofio want of influGUce with theii" tribea 
would make them obedient eervaiits of the king, £Lis 
own personal guard he selected from the Isakstyes, one 
of the smaller Diiram tribes, and he raised likewise a 
body of twel^^e thousand horsemen from amongst the 
Kirilbdshis^ 

in piirsimtioe of the same line of policy he witlidrew 
as moch as possible the government of provinces from 
the chiefs of tribes. To compensate them he greatly 
increased their pay. Tlie most formidable of tliem, 
especially of the Durdnig, he retaititid* as far as possible, 
at his courti taking care that they should be accom¬ 
panied by but ti emnll retinue. 

He paid special attention to his finances^ placing 
them upon a well ordereii baeie. Hia own erpenses 
wore small. The necessary paTmenta were made with 
ertreme punctuality; and the revenue was as r^gu- 
larly collected. The coiiBeqnence was a treasury full 
even to overflowing, 

Taimiir had not the same passion for war ns his 
father. It ia curious to ojjservo how his peaceful 
inclinations prejudicially affected hia power. It would 
seam almost to bo on oriental law that the kingdom 
which halts in its acquisitions recetleSK Tnimtir Shah 
governed hia rude country internally as few men have 
governed it. Tet his peaceful instincts injuriously 
affected its influence with the outer world. The inner 
kingdojn indeed remained sound; but the outlying 
pruviucea, the provinc^ss annexed from other couutriea 
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fcslin^ no longer tliB hoB'l of tliB concjuGiror tregan 
to tUtik thoj jniglit ^valk alone* The in^iirreotions 
and wars of Tairndr'a reifrn illustrate tliifl iissertloti. ^ 

Khordsdn was tlie weateru annexo of the Afghan 
Irin gfioT'n. Since Ahmad Shah had takon Meshed in 
1749 and restored it to Prince Shah Itokh, gi'andsoTi 
of Nddir Shah, that city and the northern provinca of 
Khorasan hud acknowledged the Bii^erulnty of the 
Afghiiu king. Shah Hokh himself never Faltered in 
his fidelity* but during the greuter part of the reign of 
Taimur the population, led by their native chiefs* had 
been surging agniiist siibmisHioTi to the Afghibvi, T%vo 
armies* sent in succeasion, had put down the insur¬ 
gent a, but the return of each had bet^n a signal for 
renewcil rebellion* A third ivrnij went, met v^dth 
determined opposition, but succeeded in asserting the 
Afgluin authority* Nor did it leave Meshed till fur¬ 
ther insurrection hud been made difficuUp if not 
impossible. 

Sind was another outlying province of the Afghan 
kingdom. Here* the slackening of the ™in was? soon felt, 
and m a consequence Sind revolted. About the same 
time Multan was gained by the Sikhs* Ag:ainst these 
enemies Shah Taimiir moved in j>eniOii at the head of 
a well organized army* He defeated the Sikhs near 
MultAn, took that place after a few days' siege* and 
then marched on BahdwftlpAr. Bahiiwalpui^ with all 
its wealth fell into his hands. The cn^y capture of 
this place disconcerted the plans of the irisurgeuti^i and 
they made no stand anywhere. But the country was 
laid waste with fire and the sword* 
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I Taiiniir returned t-o Kabul. But he luid not reacbed 
that place befoi*© tbe uisutTection in Sind broke out 
with renewed fury. Other afftilrj) prevented him from 
marebiug at onco to quell it, and it was only five years 
later, i7ti6, that be sent his (lomiuaudev-in-cbief 
Dilflwar Kliiin with a small force to fluppress it. 

Dihiwar Khun wus not so successful as had been, his 
1 master. Tbe Talpuri ebiefs united agaiuet bim, led 
I him into an amhtiscade, and forced bim to fall buck 
with on «!3hikiirpt1r. An accotnuioilation 

entered intOj in virtne of which the chief ship of Sind 
vested in n I’llJpdri noble^ Putlt Ali KbuUj on con- 
I dition of hid acknowledging the fio/iCrainty of Tnioiiu' 
Shab and jioying liim a tribute* Gradually tlie 
Talpiiri strove to rid biin&eif of belli obligations, and 
' at the end of tl^^ee years bo Ixildlj severed the tie- 
' Afglidij Tdrkiatan was aii other of the border pro- 
I Vinces. Tbe King of Bokhara, Shall Monid^ whose do- 
I min ions were separated from this province by tbe Oxns, 
had likewise noticed the tighter pre&aoi^ eaerci&ed by 
I Tainuii'j and be had been^ almost ever since the acces¬ 
sion of that prince, s^tealthily endeavouring to attract 
I some of the outlying clistrictBto himself* Taimurj made 
sensible by the revolt of Balkh and of Akhchnh of 
I these fltealthy and persistent efforts, at first remon¬ 
strated. The remonstrance proving uselessi he appealed 
to arms, and marched towards Kunddz mth a large 
' army. Shah Monk! crossed the Oxns to oppose him, 
and the two aimies came in face of each other near 
Ij Akhclmb. Had the Afg han s then attacked the Uabdgs 
■ they would almost certainly have gamed the day* 
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Partly through hia omi iiidBoLsioii, partly through the 
BkiJl of Mordd, a long delay, well eniployed hy the 
latter to work upon the Afghan chiefs, followed. 
Then MorAd, hariug made aU his preparations, offered 
to withdraw his forces into Bokhara, and to recognise 
the authority of Taimur in Balkh and Akhchah, if he 
would spare the effusion of blood and agree to a peace. 
The too-casy Taimur agreed. The rirsl armies nith- 
drew; but Balkh and Akhchah, though gtill nominally 
subject, to KiibiiJ, became from that day ■rirtually 
independent. 

Another outlying province, KAshmlr, feeling like- 
wiue the slackening of the rein, revolted, but was for 
the time brought back. Sistdn, likewise, showed dis¬ 
affection, but it was repressed. 

But the general effect of the foreign policy of 
Taimur was bad. Tt lost lum Sind and the great 
towns of Tt!trki^n, and laid the foundation of revolt 
in Khoraedn aud KAshmir. 

Nor was he entirely free from internal rebellion. 
The first of these revolts, icade by a relative, Abddl 
Halik Khan, in 1774, was easily repressed. Nearly 
five years later, when Taimiir was at Peshilwar, an. 
attempt was made to murder him, with the view of 
Beating his brother, Sikondar, his father’s sixth son, 
on the throne. The conspirators were nearly suc¬ 
ceeding ; they hail murdered the guards of the palace, 
and driven Taimiir to take refuge in its upper storey, 
before the royal troops could assemble to attack them. 
But ibeu, the conspirators were nearly all cut to 
pieces. In this conspiracy the chief of the Mohmund 
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tribe, Arsalah KMu, wae implieat«d| hut he managed 
t-o fleo to hia tril>e. 

The fate of this man h remarkable, inaimnicli aa it 
illuarrates the view taken by the Afj^bans on the 
subject of revenge. Admitting, as we may, that with 
them revenge ia h religion, tbia story shows that that 
ijualuy indulged in hj virtue of a solemr^ breach of 
faith, becomes a crime. 

Aj'Kalidj Khan had tried to tmirder his Bovereign, 
andj failing, had &ed to the inountniiis^ The crime he 
bad attempted vras one which Taimiir never forgave. 
But Arsalali Khiln was beyond his powers ho was in 
which his horses could not traverse. Tainidr 
attempted, then, to gain Mm by wile. Hr feigned to 
forgive Inm^ Publicly, privately, he declared ho hud 
given him reason to rebed, and that Arsalah was almost 
justified in hig attempt. He even went so far as to 
send his intended victim a Korin, on a jiage of whieh 
he had inscribed ed oatb that he would forgive his 
fault. Arsabih Klifin was taken in. He returned to 
Peshawar and gave himself up. Tliat very same day 
, his throat was cat by order of the king. Not even the 
Afghfiiis pardon tMs treatment of an enemy lured in 
by an oath inscribed on the Koran. They reg^trd it 
as the greatest stain on the memory of TiiitniSr.* 

In the later months of bis life Taimiir became more 
cruel, more Buspicions* and more morofie than he liad 
been before. He survived the last attempt on bis life, 

■ I hivu tLfi givea by Perrier. Other writcn 

^iifibr m to tliij mode of hii deadly but their affistti nfitbef 

thip fif iUxij, nUirj nor Um verdict of ilu? Afgbiiin. 
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TFhich 1 have recorded, about thirteen montlis. Taken 
ill as he was journeying’ from Peshiwar to Kabul, he 
died at the latter place on the 20tb May 1793. I^a 
roigu had lasted twenty jeara, He left behind him 
tweutv-three bohb and thirteen daughters, but he died 
without having made any dehnite arrangements as to 
hjB BucciesaoT. 

The eldest eon of the deceased monarch, Humhyun 
was governor of Katidahilr j the second son, 
Mahmud Mirza, was governor of Hor^t- These two 
princes had an eiccllenl understanding with each 
other, Mahmiicl promised to support the pretensions 
of Humjiyiiii. 

Of the remaining twenty-one sons, the fourth, AbMs 
Mirza, renowned for his Herculean strength, was the 
popular favourite; the fifth, Zainan Mirza, had enhsted 
on his behalf the all-powerful influence of the zenana, 
Humayiin and Mahmtid remained at their resp^Hve 
governments. AU the other princes repaired to Kdbul 
to urge their respective claims. Mad the election 
takim phice immediately aftoi' the death of Taimur 
Shah, it is probable that Abbfia Mirza would have been 
chosen. But the chiefs having resolved to defer the 
great event until after the obsequies had been per¬ 
formed, the zenana inftuiraco had time to work. To 
this influence, Payandali Khan, the great chief of the 
Bariikzyes, added his own. The result was that at a 
meeting held after the interment ZaniAn Mirza was 

chosen to succeed his father. 

The first act of Shah Zamdn was to secure the 
throne to which he had been olecieil. Becognieed as 
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^kuig by eToryone esc6pt bj hie brothcrej 1 ib at otica 
placed those of the recusants who were at Kabul in 
I cofifineTiienti and fed theni for five days on an allow- 
imee of two to three ounces of bread for each indi- 
^diial daily. This starvation diet hud its effect. On 
the sbth day the princes, having recognised their 
brother' as their sovereign* were nominally freed from 
confinement, only however to be lodged, under careful 


atirveillimce, in the Bala Hissar* 

Like his father, Zaman Shslh wished to be served 
by hie own tncti. Hs therefore pensioned off the old 
ministers, and replaced them by jiartisanB devoted 
to himself. He endeavoured by various means to 
I attach to himself those cliiefs who had opposed his 
elecfion. Tn moat cases he succeeiied ; but those who 
had been violent in their opposition, and (he few whom 
he failed to win, he put to death. 

But the new king was not yet secure. Re had, 
indeed, settled matters in Kiibul, bttt he liad yet to 
deal with Kandahar nnd Herat, governed by brothers 
alike older by birth, one of theni, Mahmiid, fonnidable 
from his popularity in the Herat di^^tricts. 

I The possession of the capita^ *nid the adhesion of 
the great chief of the Biirilkzyes, Pay an dab Khan, 
gave Zaman Shah at this conjuncture «in advantage 
of which be Bpeedily availed himself- Having to deal 
with two enemies, not yet united, he resolved to beat 
them in detail—to reach Kanihth^ as un enemy before 
^ Mahmud Mirza of Herat could reach it as a friend* 
Bonn, then, as he had settled matters at Kdbul, he 
marcluHl an Kuiuhlbar. 
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HumuytiTi Mir in played into tis h antis. His clearly 
marked out policy wna to wait behind the walls—to f ^ 
defend the place till his brother should come from 
Herat. But either from aelf-eoufidetieo, or, aa some ; 
assert , from the JukewarmnesF to his cause displayed ; ^ 



by the Kandnhiris, he would not adopt thia comwe, 
but went to meet ZamAn Hhali at KahlM-flliilsai. A 
battle ensued, in which Huindyitri was corepletely 
defeated. He fled for refuge to BihichistAn. 

It is a fact, which subsequent events fiave made 
worthy to be recorded, that the KabAlf troops were 
led into action on this ocettsion by Hhujah Miria, the 
only brother alike on the matemiil and paternal aide 
of Zaman Shah, 


Tim battle settled the fnto of KamMhdr, but || 
iinhmtid had still to be conquered, nud Mahmud was f| 
in tlenU. Zanniri Bliali was about to continue hia * 
march in that direction—when news reached him that ^ 
the ontlyitig provinces on evory aide were showing 
symptoms of intending to test the temper of the new 
king’s ml©. Feeling then that his presenoa was 
urgently required at the capital, ZamAn Shah pstcl^ 
up an accommodation, inalncoTe on both sides, with ^ 
hia brother ilahmdd, and returned to KAhul. 

Arrived hero, he sctth?d his plan of government. . 
The revolts of the outlying provinces in hia father’s ^ 
reign he attributol to hi.s father's too lenient system. . 
He resolved, nnwisely, to jirooeeti to the opposite J 
extreme. To make himself feared he did not recoil j. 

from the risk of making himself hated. His system, j 

in a word, was an unconBcious imitation of that pro- r.j 
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muigatod hj Rehoboam, eon of Sobmon. Hi.s father 
bid cliaHris(rf hU people witb whipa* he would cho^stke 
them with scorpions. The copy produced the same 
results twj thi^ origiuuL 

Beginning by takiiig in band his nobles, be in¬ 
augurated a reigtj of terror in Kiibul. Every man of 
inflneoce wm suspectedf w^ntohed* and dealt with as 
occasion might demand. The great chief of the 
Barilk^yca himself—who had contributed more than 
anyone else to mise Zamdn Shah to the throne—found 
himself Huddenly deprived of all power. Other chief 
inferior only to InjUL^ were arrested, imprisoned, and 
I put to death, in many inslanoefl with a refinement of 
I cruelty: 

I These cruelties in the capital were a prelude to 
' others that were to follow in the provinces. The Pan- 
jah had risen»Kashmir was in revolt^ Sind had severed 
‘beraelf, the TJzib^gs had erossed the Oxns. Zamdn 
Shah having crnBhed, as ho hoped, the spirit of the 
great feudal lords, set out with the intention of dealing, 
on a ainiilar plan, with rebellion. 

^ The first province he took in hand w'as the Panjdb. 
j He had reached Peshdwar wheti he heard that his 
hrother IIuTiiiiyiSni assisted by the Tiilpuris of Sind, 
had seized Kandabiir. He turned back to meet 
him. Hmndydn, betrayctl by the Afghans, fled again 
to Sind : but attempting to escape thence to UerAt^ 
lie Was taken prisoner by a boily of horse sent after 
him by his brother. Zamfin Shah ordered his eyes to 
ibe pierced. 

The AfghAu king, turned from his e?spG<lition ngwinfit 
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PMwav, rcRoWed to inarch throngh the Bokn pasa 
into Sind, at once to punish the Talpdris. an _o re¬ 
cover tUe country which had ghdwl out of 
pi>wer hi the latter years of his father s 
Tchad scarcely entered Sind when he heard that his 
brother Mahindd was marcliing on his rear to cut lum 
off from AfghAnistdn. Foregoing, then, the pleasure 
of crushing Sind, then hopelessly at his mer<^, & 
compromised the arrears of tribute due to him for 
one-thir^l of their amount, and confirming the Talpimi 
chief. Fath AJi Khan, in the governnietit he Imatened 

back t-o Kaiiildbiv, 

Mahmiid Mirza meanwhile was marching om 
Herdtto KantMlidr. Suddenly the news reachet nmo 
Zamaii Shahk return. Ue at once tooh up a position 
in tlieSiali-hnnd range, with the intention of remammg 
there till he should receive esact intelligence l eg*”’ 
his brother's movements. The moment he heai t 
Zamdn Shah liad left Kaniltihdr and was bnt * 
marches from him, he broke up and mov im ^ 
plains. The two armies mot at the village o nr 
not far from Giriskh. Tlie laittle that followed was 
most hotlv contested. For a longtime fortune ^meJ 
to favour‘Mahmdd. hat towards the dose of the ny 
bis men gave way. Tlio defeat wasdedHive. ^ n i 
fled, first to Farrah, and thence to Herat, where y 
timely professions of eori'ow and possibly by 
the Uabdgs to attack Tiirkist&n, he obtained _ 
brother’s pardon, and was allowed to continue 

* WliilM Zimltu Shjili WHS engagod *W> Mulimnd tl<e 


( 
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incited by Mahmud, had iDvaded Tiirkiati'itii, 
had defeated there tiie lieutenant of the Afghan king, 
and had taken Balkb. They renounoed these con- 
qufStB, liowever, when they beard of the victoriona 
return of the Shah to Shtbul, and, renewing the 
treaty made with hia father, they recrosaed the Osus. 
About t he aame time, or possibly a little earlier, the 
rebellion in Kdshmii' was (juelled. 

The surging of tho outlying provinces viaible at the 
access ion of ZatnAn Sliah had now been quelled. He 
laid regained Sind, but liad lost the Panjdb caat of the 
Indus. He had made more than one march to FeshA- 
wor with the btention of espelling the Sikhs, now 
very formidable, but aomo pressing need always called 
him back. 

The recovery of that pvo’^dnee had now become 
with him a matter t)f paramount' importance. In 1796 
he once more marched to Pqshdwar, crossed the Indus, 
and advanced some eighty miles on the road to Lilbor, 
when ho was suddenly recalled to Kabul by the intelli¬ 
gence that Agba l^Iahammad, Shah of Persia, had 
invaded KiiordBim, and liud taken and sacked Meshed. 

Zamda Shah prepared an army to avenge this in- 
Bolt, but negotiation a having taken place, and Aglin 
^fahammad having retired into his country, the Afghan 
king moved again with an army to Peshawar, He 
pushed on as far as Labor, and was preparing to in- 
’‘Tide India, when the news that Mahmud had revolted 
and was threatening Kaiidilhar forced him to return. 

Zaman Shah returned, bought over one of Ifahmild a 
chief generals, occupied Herdt, ami forced his haif- 

20 
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brother to flt'e for refugo to Perala. The king then 
reaumeil his plana regarilmg Indm, again reached Ldhor, 
conciliated the Sikhs, when inteUigenco that the 
Poreians, imdor Path All Shah, the aitccessor of Agha 
Unlianimad oa the Persian throne, were threatening 
Khordadn, again called him bock to Peshii\Tar» and 
thence to Herdt. (1799.) 

The action of Fath Ali SliftU on this occasion was 
prompted bj the British Governiiient of Indio, That 
government had. noticed with cotisiderable alarm the 
preparations made by Zamdn Shah to repeat the 
exploits of his grandfather in Oiiidihitiin. As the best 
mode of counterecting his designs they despatched an 
emhasay to the court of Tspahdn, The bait of northei n 
Shurdsdn was held out to Fatli Ali Shah. He cou* 
eluded, then, an alliance with the Britiah, and prepared, 
by the in>'031011 of that province, to divert the attention 
of the Afghiin inonarch from Hlnddsthn, 

From some cause or other the Persian invasion col¬ 
lapsed. Fath Ali Shah proceeded as for as Sabzwdr 
and then returned. Tl(© demoustretioti, however, had, 
as far os British intereBts were concerned, been entirely 


anccossfiil, for it hiid called buck Zumitn Shab to 
Kivtidahar for tlie winter. Ho was there stUl ia the 
spring when the indefatigable Mahmud disturbed his 
repose by invading Herat at the head of ten thousand 
men raised iti the outlying provinces of Persia. It is 
possible that had Mahmud persevered lie might have 
succeeded, But the circumstance that he had been 
often betrayed weakened hia oojifidetice in his alliea 
and followers. Of this mistrust the prime vizier o 
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ZatDdn Sbahj Wafadar Klutn, took advantage to in* 
Btnuato sucb dmibts of Ms chief aupporter, the ruler 
of Kajn and BirjAiii districts of south em Khordadu, 
that he raiaud the siege, and fled to BokhAra, Driven 
thence by the pressing instances of Zaman 8hah, he 
wandered fii’st to Khiva, then to the court of Fath 
AJi Slmh, where he remained some months, a peti* 
tioner for aid to dethrone hia brother. 

Zamiin Sluth wiis now at the aenlth of his power. 
He had not, indeed, recovered the PjtnjAb, but he had 
shown thnt he possessed the power of overrunning the 
country. Hia only formidable brother was an exde. 
Apparently his system of severity had succeeded; in 
reality it had undermined the basis of his power. If, 
in a constitutional monarchy, the great aim of govern- 
mont Is the contentment of the subjects, In a feudal 
country ItKO AfghiinistAn security can only bo assured 
by the contentment' of the feudal chiefs, Aluodd Shah 
and Taimiir Shah had alike based their system 
of govemment upon this principle. They had had 
their couticil of nobles, without whose consent no 
important enterprise had been undertaken. The con¬ 
sul of the tribes tmtiU’ally fodgwed that of the chiefs. 
But almost from the very first, ZamAn Shah had 
adopted u system exactly the reverse of this. He had, 
indeed, kept the chiefs alxmt Ids court, but he had 
taken care that they .should Ije without a following, 
and h© had never considted them, Nay, more, he hud 
UTitated them to the last degree by the steady pur¬ 
suance of the system of silent persecution he had in- 
augnrated after his first repression of Hurndydn Miraa. 

m * 
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AU Ilk confidence Ziimfiii reserved for his 

prime minister, Wafadilr Khan Sadozye, an intnguer 
with soft voice and silky matmera, cringing to his su^' 
flora, overhearing and insolent to idl othora. Such a 
man was necessarily a coward, and almost tiecessa y 
avaricious and corrupt. Yet this man waa the second \ 
eelf of the Afghtln king. He encouraged lus lister ^ 
in hie design of repreasing and persecuting the feudal 
chiefs, the confiscation of whose properties was advan- _ 
tageous to his private intereeta. i 

The discontent caused by this policy had long been ] 
fomenting. It cnme to a head nt the close of t o 
year 1799. The leading mind of tho conspiracy was 
the heud of the great clan of (bo Barfikaves. Asso- 
ciated with him were the oliiofs of the AUzyea atm o 
the Ndrzyos, the deputy Mnnahl Bashi (head o t ^ 
treasury), the chief of the Kizilbdshia. and the chief of 
the eunacha. The esp!annftQ9 exercis^ by Wafato 
Khan was BO rigid that it was all but impossible t a^ 
five men of such conaidemtion should meet wit vou 
exciting suapicion. There was, however, one p n j 
free from the inquiring eyes of his agents. ^ Iws was 
the houae of a derwdsb of renowned sanctity, accus¬ 
tomed to receive visits from chiefs, and to close t 
door when the number of his visitors hail reache 
These meetings excited no suspicion. Could the er 
wdsh be gained the conspirators could meet at his^ ouse 
and strange their plans. The conspinttors gaiuo nJ 
At his house they met, and the door was clos ' npo 
them. They then drew up a act of articles of re orm- 
The main articles were as follows; Ist, that atnnn 
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Shall should be dcposei^ and replaced bj his brother, 
Shiijah Mirza; 2nd, that thenceforth the crown should 
be elective, the chiefB of the tribes alone having 
a right to vote at such elections; 3rd, that the 
flovereigns who should prove unworthy of the trust 
reposed ill them might be deposed by the chiefs. 
Having fixeil a day for carrying the first of these 
articles into execution, the conspirators separated. 

Unhappily for the succeas of their plans the execU' 
tion of them was dcliiyed. The conspirators met again 
and again. The suspicions of the prime minister 
wore exoitod; but he could glean nothing. But men’s 
minds are influenced in a different way by tho same 
events. Of the six leading conapirators five were men 
whose solid norvea were proof against the fear of 
failure and its consetiiionces. The sixth had the heart 
of a hare. Safe had he remained quiet, the rustle of 
the hounds in the covert nearly killed him. To quiet 
the beatings of big timid heart he went to the minister 
and confessed all. The minister was equal to tho 
Occasion. He showed neither exultation nor alarm: 
but the following morning, itiviting tho conspirators, 
Separately, to the palace, he seised and executed them. 
Prominent amongst his victuiis was Payandah Kb^n, 
the chief of the Barukzye.s* 

But the vengeance of the minister and bis sovereign 
did not step there. They ordered that all the chiefs 
of the Mahomedzyes—the chief of the Barnkzye clan— 
should he seized. Prominent amonggt these was Falhi 
KMn, eldest son of Payandah KliAn. This chief, how¬ 
ever, having receiving timely wiiming, niounteil hia 
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Ik,™ »«1 nxU «n.ight on ond .«mss tho monoMM 

to Girinlik. ond thonoo to Tobbas in ^ f 

ho joined Prinoo MobtoM, who hod retired IhitUer 
hopdooo of obtoining ail from tha Poraian king. 

Tim orriral of the Bonlkoya chief was of iimn anae 

irnportance to BolJ. 

bumuip to avenge his fathers .leath Fathv 

preaserl upon Malimtia the necessity, if he would mu. 

of adopting a (kringpolicy-^if ^ ^ 

Afghans and appoiiliug w them to shake off ® 

Jer which ihey were groaning. Mahmdd foUow^ 
his edrioe. and rode, attended by but eighteen mounted 
adherents, to Farrah. which had always been derotM 
to him, and iiiade thence an appeal to t e ^' 
people. Painting in vivid language the tyranny and 
cruelties of Zamdii Shah atid his mimater. he a^onneed 
his intention of placing himself at their hea an 
marching on KdbuJ. The appeal touched a very sen¬ 
sitive chord in the hearts of those to whom it wa 
addressed. The Bardkzyea rose eii 
to his standard, and, their example being follom y 
the other Thinlm tribes, Mahmiid marched on an 
hdr. The governor of that city, attempting to stop 
his progress, was ilrivcn withb its walla, end the p ace 
was formally invested. For forty-two days the gar¬ 
rison resisted ah the efforts of the lieaiegers, but on 
the forty-third day intrigue accomplished the tas m 
which force Imd failed. Fathi KliAn managed to gav 
two of the leading chiefs witliin the town. Tlr^ 
when the assault was delivered on the fortj-t nr ^ 
aided the assailants in auch a manner that u 
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defence became hopeless, and I be place ginrendered to 
Mahmdd. 

Meanwhile Zamfln Sbalx^ considering himself the saf er 
in consequence cf the shing]iter of the conspirators* 
Tvna turiiing his Thoughts to the recoYery of Peabiwnr 
and of Kashmir, botli of which had revolted. With a 
fatal confidence iu the good star which had hitherto 
guided him, ho paid no heed to the rising disturb¬ 
ances in the west, to the always tlireatening move¬ 
ments of the Shah of Persia, or to the discontent of 
the Banikzyes* Cfitrelesa of these imports, he marched 
cn Peshawar, occupied it, and seui thence an army of 
fiftcGti thousand men into Kdshmii", under two of Ida 
favonrites. These so mismanaged the army tlmt the 
men composing it dispersed before Kashmir had even 
born entered* Accounts of the movementa of Malntidd 
here reached lum. They failed to disquiet him- Maluiidd 
had always been stirring up trouble; had alwaya been 
easily put down* Mahmud was not, therefore, to be 
feared. Instead, then, of marching or sending a force 
against his rebel brother^ ho left the bulk of his army, 
under Sbiijab Mirza, at Peshiwar, and returned by 
ordinary marches to Kabul. Arrived thcrei the truth 
burst upon him in all its gloomy nakedness. He was 
stuTounded by pitfalls. Mahmiid was ati Kanddhdr; 
the principal tribes had declared for him^ Ho bad loved 
no mflTi but his vizier, and the nerves of his vizier 
were s hflirin g with fear. The verj- population of the 
city scowled upon him. The policy of ** chastising 
with scorpions*^ had landed him in an abyes- 

position was indeed deplorable^ All that re- 






Peshdwar, could muster to accompany him 
capital only two luindred cavalry and four Imnd^ 
artiUervinen* Only two cliiefa foUowed^ him; e 
trembling WafadAr KMn. and Zamdn Khnn, cluef of 
the Popolaves. Witli thctje he proceeded to a smii 


fort, not for from Jngdaklc, held by MdJla Aalmk. a 
dependent of the vizier, and, hidting there, made 


thence an appeal to the Afghans. 

The offers of Zamdn Shah were so specious, and ms 
promises to pay were so seducing, that in the oon^ 
of a few day-s a number of partisans flocked to hm 
fltandard- Prominent amongst these was Ahma 
Kh&n, chief of thu Nfirzye clan. His 
amounted to not less than fifteen thousand men. i U 
whole force was soon augmented to thirty thousant 

At the head of these. ZaraAn Shah marched to meet 
Mahim'id, who was advancing against him, ® ’ 

mod's army the inspiring genius was Fatin mn. 
chief of the Barukzyefl. This astute leader 



he hut gain Ahmad KMn. ZamAn bhah 
ii his power. By meana to which it ia un^ 
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advance of Zanidn 81yih^& urmy, went over vnth all 
bis following to Mahindd. 

When Zo-indn Shah heard of tliis defoctionj he re¬ 
cognised the full extent of hia misfortune. Attended 
by liis viEier and three other tried adherents^ he fled 
at once to a fort belonging to the saniB iftilla Ashak^ 
still nearer than the other to Jtigdalak- Here he was 
hospitably received* Butj before he arrived, news had 
readied the Mdlhi that l^lahmud had occupied KubnL 
His one thought now was to earn the favour of the 
conqneror. He consequently took misasnres to detain 
Zanidn Shah whilst he to Kabul a speedy 

mesaonger to Mnhnidd. 

The nexli dny Zamdn Shah found that he was a 
priiion&iv Hi vain did he remonstrate with hia trea* 
clicrous host. Becognisingi after a short timC} the 
futility of argument} he resigned hiniseif to his fate- 
That night he secreted in the wall of his room 
tbe Koh-i-Niir and other jewels* The day following 
he was sent under a guard to Kabul, Me had not 
proceeded far before ho wna mol. by A add Klian^ 
Bardkzye^ a brother of Fa tin Klian, accompanied 
by a surgeon* Had ho doubted of hia fate before* 
hia donhts disappeared now', Tlie operation of 
lancing the eyes wae performed on the spot* and 
the blinded ex-king was conveyed a prisoner to the 
Bdla Hissai", His companiona, the vizier inclnded, 
were beheaded a Httle later, 

Mahmiid now became ShaK It ia strange that this 
princC} who had boon a persistent conspirator ever 
since hifl father^H death, who had declined more than 








5^4 atohaktstan. 

onoe to genre undev his brdther--BTen ng gOTemor of , 
a proTince—who had dieplayod fortitude in exile and 
courage on the Held—who had entered Afghanistan al i 
tho hffld of eighteen followers to wage war—and, as 
it had resulted, anocesefiil war, against the king of 
that country-—it is stmtige that this prince ahoiiid f 
have sunk at once, on obtaining the ohject of aU to 
Htrivings, into indolence and carelessness of the duties 
attaching to royal statian. Prince, he had risked 
everythmg to be king. King, he so acted as to render i 

his fftll a fiuestion only of time. * .j 

Mahmdd was generous and grateful. Proclaimed , 
ting in KAtaul, he gratified the chiefs who bad aiip J 
ported him adth high office, their followers with i 
largesses on an extr^vordinaiy scbIb- Fathi iQiAn, chief i 
of the Banikzyea, Akram Khan, chief of the Alizyes, j 
became the principal ministers. Abdulla KhAn, chief of 
the AhkiilKye clan, was sent to KAshmir as governor; 
and the king’s son, KAmraii Mirza, was despatched to 
Peshawar to take poaaession of that place, and seize, 
if possiblet Shiljah Miraa. 

This young and ambitious pfince bad tio Boonsr 
heard of his brother's capture and subsequent mia- 
fortune, than he assumed the royal title, distribut^ 

Hti ms amongst the tribes of the passes, a , 
having made all his preparationa, set out for the 

capital. . , 

Mahmdd, too indolent to move, despatched Ffttm 
KMn Bariikzye at the head of three thousand m^ to 
meet his rival, whose force, though greatly sn^rior m 
numbers, was composed mainly of hill men. The two 
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armies met in ii narroir plain surrounded by bills, on 
the banks of tho brook Surkbnid. The battle was 
ohfltinatoly contested. It seemed, at first, as 1,hough 
the greater numbers of Sbdjah would prevail. They 
gained at the outset n decided advantage. But, having 
giinetl that advantage, their habiU of plunder could 
not be restrained. Believing the victory secure, and 
bound by no tiea to tlieir leader, they foil upon the 
treasure wliicb he had brought with him from PeshA- 
vrar, Fatbi Khan saw their mistake, and took advan¬ 
tage of it, A charge along the whole line converted 
their incipient victoty into a pronounced defeat, and 
they fled in disorder, carrying Slidjah with them. 
PesMwar was then occupied by the adherents of 
Malmdd Shah, 

% Even before this matter had been settled Mahmiid 
found himself confronted by an msnrrection of an 
import still more serious. The Ghilzais had risen in 
revolt. 

The reader will recollect that the first purely Afghfin 
kingdom was founded at KandAhdr by Mir Wais, chief 
of the Ghilzai tribe; that it was the second son of that 
prince who had held old KandfihAr for more than a 
year agamst the army of N^adir Shah, and in whose 
haiids, after the capitulation of that town, the govern¬ 
ment of the district had been ccutinuecl. On the 
eleoticn to the sovereignty of Ahmad Shah Ourdni 
power all over AfghdnistAn had passed from the hands 
of the Gliilzais into the hands of the Dfirfinis; but the 
respect universally felt far the ruling family of the 
Ghilznia hnd caused Ahmad Shah to settle a hereditary 
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pension on its ropFesentativep His siiccesflora had 
respected that aettlemetit, and tb^ family had ever 
been treated with honour. 

At the time of the accessrion of Mahmdd Shah, the 
representative of that family and chief of the Ghileai 
tribe was Abdiimhim. He was not tin ambitious man. 
But the tribe had long been dkaffected* jealous of 
the supremacy of the Ddrdnie* eager to recover the ^ 
fsceptre passed from thoir hands. The substitution of 
Mahmiid for Zamdn, of an indolent man for a tynvnt^ 
they regarded m propitious to their view^. At the 
time of Mahmiid^S nccossioti irmTiy of th© GhilEfli cliiefs 
happened to be in Kdbul. They soon detected the 
weak spots in the new king^s chanieterj reported that 
the pear was ripe, and at once began to plot to jaecur© j 
the crown for Abdurahun Khdn« 

That chief, though not ambitious^ could not refuse 
the proSered dignity* The tribes, prepared befor&- 
hand, broke out at once into revolt; and their leader, 
mastering th© royal garrison at Kandahar, atmied up 
the valley of the Tamak for Ghazni and KibuJ- 
(October ISOl.) 

Hearing of the advance of tb© ins argents, th© go-- 
vcmor of Gha^nf left his strong position to meet thorn 
in the valley p He waa defeated and driven hack into 
the town* Attacked here, he defended liim&elf with 
such akin and courage that the Ghilzais, leaving a small 
force to watch the garrison, directed their course by 
Shilgarh and ZurmaJ into the Logar valley and 
aacended this towards Kabul* 

Mahmiid Shah heard for the first time of the in- 
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eurrection of the Ghilzais when he receiTed the news 
of the attiiok on QhaznL He had but few troops at 
his disposal, and the onlj capable general in Kabul, 
Shir MaharuDoad KMn* wag in confinement under 
fiUBpicsonof high treafion. Mnhmud might lm\’e taken 
the command himself* hut he dared not leave the 
capital. Under these circmnstanceg, forced to act, he 
released the atiapected traitor, placed him at the head 
of the few Kmlbashls who were availahle, and sent 
him to meet the enomy* 

Shir Mahammad Kbhn set out hj w'ay of Argandi 
and ilaidAn^ but learmng that tlie Ghilzais had taken 
the route of the Logar valley he altered hk course, 
crossed into that valley, and met the enemy at the foot 
of the Sajiion pass. Noting that the Ghilzids were 
coming on in tumultuous disorder* he drew up his men 
in three divisions, one in fi*ont, the other two suppoili* 
ing it in lialf echelon on either flank in the rear, and 
the whole covered by camel amvels. The Ghilzaig 
advancing in tumultuous mnsg, the swivels opened fire 
upon thein^ But they pressed, on* passed the swivels, 
and tlirew themselves on the leading diviaion of the 
Kizilbiahis. The weight of the attack and the over- 
powering niimberB of the assailants forced thk divi¬ 
sion, and the GhilzuiSj had they had a generali must 
hiive gamed the day* But preasmg on too far, the 
two flanking divisions of the Kizilb&hiB wheeled 
mwjurds, and gave time to the first division to rally* 
Thus attacked on three sides the Gliilzais had to fall 
hack. Thoy retired, in good order, to a fort belong-- 
to tliuir tribe, sis milesi distant, mid, receiving 
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reitiforcGments during the uight, they ref?umeii the 
march in the morning by another road, and reached 
Kiln Shabi, witliin a few miles of the capital, the same 
evening. Had they at once marched ou the city they 
might have taken it. 

But instead of marching on the city they set to work 
to plutider the viUnges in the neighbourhoodi thus 
giving time to Shir Mahammad Khdn, to whom they 
had given the slip, to make a forced march and inter¬ 
pose between them and KAbiil. The next morning 
that gonaral attneked and defeated them with great 
slaughter. The Insurrection, though momentarily 
stemmed, was not finally suppressed till rhe month 
of May i802; nor until the Ghilzais had been de¬ 
feated in. four pitched battles. Tlie last of these, 
fought at Mulls Sbabi on the 11th May 1802, was 
decisive. The Ghilaais, from that moment, renounced 
their aspirations for the supreme authority, and luive 
ever since acknowledged, even cheerfully, the anpre- 
mocy of the Durduis. 

Successful agmnst Shujah Mirza, successful agiunst 
the Ghilzais, Mahmud was at the same time equally 

■i 

successful against the Uayga who, on his accession, 
hod crossed the Oxua. These were completely defeated 
the same year (1802), near Balkh, and drivan across 
the frontier river. To crown his good fortune, Shiijali 
Mirza, who had again roused to revolt the tribes of 
the Rhoibar, saw his army almost annihilated by 
Mahmud’s genends. 

In fact, the month of June 1802, Mahmud had the 
ball ot his fE«et. He hud only to aspire. The great 
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writer now the fortunes of the Britfah 

empire, Iia«, m hi^ w^orks as well as in his gpocches, 
laid special emphasis on the aphonem that, the man 
who ceases to aspire will grovel* Nothing can be 
more true. In private and in public life it is a gnitUng 
, maxim. It is applicable to all jxjsitiona, especially to 
the porit jon of a man ruling a warlike, half-civilised 
race, divided into tribes, tliose tribes led by chiefs who 
owe to him only a feudal obedience. 

On the throne of Kiibul, his rivals in exile, every 
rebel defeated, Mabmtld w'ould not look beyond his 
! pleasures. Ceasing to aspire, he grovelled. Theeffeot 
: on hie empire was magical. 

! That same your he lost KliorasAn. Fath Ali, Shah of 
Persia, invaded that province, took Meshed, and held 
It. His suocessor holds it to this day. The Per¬ 
sians were hardly opposed. Under tho lax govern¬ 
ment of Mahmud every place was left to shift for 
Itself. At the very time the Persians were besieging 
3^hed, the possession of Herat was disputed between 
kilmran Mirsa, tlio son, and Kaisar Mirza, the nephew 
of the Afgluin king. 

In Afglianistan, a king must rule as well as reign, 
Should he fail to rule, he will soon cease to reign. 
Mahmikl reigned, but did not rule. The eWefs of the 
Bardkzyes and the Altzyes , Fat hi Khdn and Akrdm 
Kliivn, ruled for him, disputing with each other in the 
process. At last they aopamted, Akrntu Khtin remam- 
in Kdbul, Fathi fCluin takliy^ Kandahar and 
I assorting big authority in Kashmir, at Peshawar, and 
; ^ along the fi'ontier. With him the assertion of 
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Huthority meant tie repi-CBsioa of all opposition to 
tiraseli. He levied moiiey, tlien, from KAahmlri frotn 
PtssMwar, and along tlie frontier—at KoMt, at Banii, 
iii DAman— andf pimiaUing tie Vaziris on hia tvbv, 
proc(?oded to his govermtient at KantMhdr. Here he 
wan when Shdjah Mirza, who liad oijtained three 
lakhs of rupees by the plnndor of ft caravan of tlie 
Povindaha at Quotta, made an attempt on timt city, 
which failed. 

Meanwhile, Fathi Khan's rival, the leader of the 
Alizyes, Akrdm KMn, died. A formidable applicant 
for the office of vizier was Siiir Mahammad KhJln, 
son of Sliah TVdli Klian, the wiaier of Alimad Shah, 
who had made the office hereditary in the family, 
This Shir Mahammad Khdti was a man of ability, of 
honndleeii ambition, consideriihl© leiU'Timg, and enor¬ 
mous influence. He it was whom Mahindd lind taken 
from a prkoD to lead hia troops against the GhilKais- 
But Mahmdd Sliah, far from recognising his claims, 
reservcfl the office for Fathi Khhn, Bariikzye, chief of 
tlic Mahaiiiiiiadzyes, then at Kandiihur. Meanwhile lio 
ruled by the aid of the chief of the Kizilbdabie, who 
we=r6 ilielikcd aw Shiahs (hereticis)- 

Shiv Mahanmmd KMn, hidigrmnfc at this tmitmont, 
deteniiined to plot ageinat liis sovereign. Ho Boon 
cauBiyd it to bo whispered that the kiiig vvaa 
rounding hiniBelf witli heretics i that he was btKXJiuhig 
addicted to their vices j that the riiiTi of the true 
religiDU had f>een discussed and decided upon. The 
whisper, penetmting everj lane, gaining accesa t-o 
every hovel, soon developed into a cry; ihe cry pro- 
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duced a pfl^iaiormte maveiiicnt. In the agony of 
tbe moment, the chief Synd of the mcAqiies waa 
appealed to by the mob. This man, venerated for Jjis 
age and Ids learning, eomhfnLKl to an mteuse hatred 
to MnLiiiud Shah a botindlQss admiration for Shir 
Malianijikud Kbdn. Standing on the stops of the 
mosque, he listened to the people* as with tumnltnouB 
gestures and passionate words they shouted the fearH 
for theiJ* religion that oppressed them* and tlieu, coni- 
mandiiig silence, pronounced the solemn seiiteMoe of 
extermination for all Shiahs. The effect was electric. 
That, day and the next day the Kizilbdshis were 
attacked with ungovertiablo rage. Seeing tlietmelvea 
marked out to be Tictims, they resolvt^J to sell their 
lives dearly. So vigorons a resistance did they offer, 
that although ilie Suriis from the country flocked in 
to aid their eo-religionists ; although Shir Ma ham mad 
Elidn and other disaffected lords mixed with their adhe¬ 
rents, gi™ig them help and encouragemeiit; although 
the chief Syud sprinkled the leader.^ of the attack with 
the holy waters of AFekka* mid promised them the joys 
of paradise;—at the end of the second day both 
parties were so completely eihaiisted that they agreed 
to a sui5|>en&ion of anuB. 

The fact was that each party was arixloaa for delay; 
the king to give time for the arrival of Fat hi Khnn 
and Ilk army from Kiinddlidr ; Shir Mahatiiinad KhiLn 
for the amHval of a prince to replace Mfilimud Shah- 
Of all the surviving sons of Taimilr Shall, Shiijah 
Mirzu Tvns the only prince—-the blinded Zamin ex* 
cepted—-who had displayed energy and capacity- A 
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prince of tbe royal Uoiifle flus npceasAry for liim. He 
had, thorefore, before the disturbancoe had begun bat 
wbenthey were looming in a proximate future, sent an 
expresa to fjhiijah l^Iirzn« 

The disturbances hail taken place on the 4tb 
and 5tli Juno (1803)- For about a month the t-ffo 
parties remained in a state of veiled lioatililj, each 
watching and waiting. The truce was broken by 
Mttiimtld Shah, The intellect of that prince hud not 
sunk sc low but that he had discerned in the uianr* 
rectionaiy' movement the hnnd of Sliir Muliiimmad 
Khin- He knew his talent, His military skill hud 
been tried against the Grhihcais- Ha was an opponent 
tn bo feared. Could he but aeize him, the conspiro^ 
tors would be without a head. Thus reasoning, he 
attemptod to seize him. But Shir Mahammad, wary 
and watchful, detecteil the plot, and by a flight from 
Kdbul to the ciunp of Bhdjoh Alii'Za, caused it to fail. 
Before he left he implored the chief Syud to renew 
the tumults in the city, promising to support him 
speedily with an army. 

The tumults were at once renewed. Tlie enforced 
absence of their leadei’,far from repressing the populace, 
added to their fury; the knowledge that their leader 
would aoocn appear with ossisiance sustained them. 
After about a week’s fighting, they drove the king and 
the Kizilbdfihis who survived into tho B^i Hissar, 
and occupied the city, the heights, and all the 
approaches to that fortress. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the l2th 
July, Shujah Mlrza arrived accompanied by Shir 
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Mahammiid KluUi> Tbis gtTDei'al nersiiiided the 

prince not to enter the city—to encamp outside; and 
tu Tcait there for Faflii KhAn and his army, now daily 
expected from KaiiduhfiT* Not on his iinmodiiite 
entry into Kabul, but on the issue of the battle 
between him utid Fatlti Kbiln, depended whether he or 
Malimtui should wear the crown of Ahiimd Shah. 

On tile thiinj Jay Fathi Kluin arrived and the battle 
joined. A daring, dating horseman, Fat hi Klidn 
carried at first all befoj'o him . Had his men reiuaioErti 
faithful, he would undoubtedly have gained the day. 
Blit the great chiefs had had enough of Malimdd. In 
the veiy act of following up his .success Fatlii Klirin 
found himself almost alone, Tlie hulk of liis followers 
liad gone over to Shuiub Mirzn. He turned thon and 
fled. 

The ne.xt day Shujah Mirzii, now become SUujali 
bhah, entered Kiibul in triumph, amid the acchimotions 
of the populace, Shir Muhammad Khiln walking on 
foot by the aide of his horse. They proceeded direct 
to the Bill A Hissar, the gales of which were thrown 
open as they approached. Mahmud utterapted no re- 
sistunce. He anticipated the fate ho bad pronounced 
upon ZamAn Shah, the brother of his conqueror. It 
is statod tluit Shah Sbfijali did issue the order to 
lance his brothers eyes, but, in consequence of the in- 
tCTctsaaion of his powerful supporter, Shir Maniiimiuad, 
he revolted the order, directing that hlahmud should 
^ placed in one of the dungeons of the BalA Hissar." 

* On tMi act of clemeiLfij Mouniitlmit ESjj|iinitc)iiifi r&mnrki 
that Hhidi ahdjidi lin4 uiifi^rtmiLLtuIjf auffitseat mas^iQ to it* 
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The t«sk whifli had now devolved upon Shah Sli(\jith 
was more difficult tlian that whicTi had fadon to any of 
his predecoeaoi'fl. Ahmad Shah, elected for liis merit, 
had made the kmgdom; Taimur Shah. cUoaen by his 
father aa the fittest of his sons to hear tho burden of 
^.overeignty, had, by Wfdking in the lines laid down in 
the preceding reign, anccecded in mamtaining his 
authority over the Afghdns; Ziimdn Shah, departing 
from thoae Unes, had lost his throne. Midimdd 
welcomed as a iwssibla reatorer of the old order. Not 
only waa he not n restorer ; he allowed the gmding- 
roins of power to drop from his hands, to he seized by 
the boldest, Shiijah now succeeded Mnhmiid. The 
first necessity imposed upon him was to gather up t le 
dropped reins, to pull them cautionsly but firmly 
the hands that held them. What a task I It 
appal the strongest, for the hands that bdd those 
reins were the hands of feudal chiefs counting thou 
sands of adherents 1 Abtnad Shah might have been 
equal to it. His grandRon had neither the intellect 
to grasp the sitnotion, the skill to use the means 
available to him, nor the force of will to isrsevere 

to the end. i Truj 

Shfijah owed his crown to Shir ifahaminad Khan. 

Naturally that nohlc in an became prime minister. It 
was his interest to serve wed the king he had made, 
and he showed every disposition to use his great m- 
fluence to restore order at^d atithority ttranghoiit t e 

Tb*' ’whoLo of tti« hUitorT prorea tliat i> pii^ wW W 
mgued would nievar Iw iatiufioti witli pofitiaii iliort o 

lute power. 
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kingdomp To be sac^essfiil th© cor*fidenfie of the ting 
alone w^aa necessary. 

Had Sliah Shdjalt been he would have given 
that confidence. He would then bave ruled through the 
minister^ and by bia means have drawn into hia own 
hands the threads which Mahmdd had dropped. But, 
HuflpicioiiB by naturOj open to flattery, aTid easily in¬ 
fluenced, he from the first withheld it. As time went 
on, he took even a pIe^^su^e in thwarting the measures 
propose<i by Hhir Mahammad. Tho natural conse- 
q^uences ensued. Tlie vigour which should have been 
directed to a commDti cause — the maintenance of 
authority and the good of the kingdom—came to be 
t5tnplojed by the king aTid the minister for their own 
purposes—the preparing for a struggle which eaoh 
foresaw. 

The first act of the king was to release from con¬ 
finement his brother, ZamAn Shah, and to punish by 
death the man who had betrayed him^ Then, in con* 
Cert with his minister, he prepared for aneipedition to 
rBcovor Kandiibilr, held by Kdmrsin Mirza, sou of 
Mahmud, aided by Fat hi Khiln BardkKYe. 

After having been abandoned by his followers wheu 
BOemitigly secure of victory Fathi KliAn had fled to 
KandnhAr* Ambitinus though he was, and occupying 
a great position as chief of the BaruJtzyes, it is not 
probable that he entertained the idea of supplanting 
the Sadozyes, or that he aimed at anything beyond the 
securing for himself and his clan the position which 
was their due. His conduct at this period entirely 
s^ipports tills view. For when Shah Shiljah, uccom- 
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paniefl by Shir Mabarnmafl, inarclied on KandAMr, 
FatUi Klian persuaded Kdmran Mirza to abandoD the 
place nnd See to HerAt whilst he remained to 

moke his submissioti to the king. 

A very faTounible opportunity now offered to Shah 
Shdjah to gain the adherence of the Banlkzyes. A few 
conciliatory words; reinstateiuent into the office* held 
by his father; an assurance of confidence in Wb 
fidelity for the future; oud Fathi KhAn would have 
been the Shah’* man for ever. Fathi Jvhdn wished 
anch II reception; he even intrigued for it. It 
refused him- The haughty demconour of the Shah, 
the frigid tones with which he refused his demands, 
caused the man who had entered the hall of audience 
a SiippUnut' t-o leave it a rebel. A few days later Fathi 
Khiin quitted the court in disgust and retired to hi* 
fort at Girishk. 

Shah Shdjah entiaistefl the government of KundAhdr 
to hi* nephew, Knisar Mirziii eon of Zamdn Shah : no¬ 
minating Almiad KhAn Ndrjij'e, the HMue who had 
deserted Zamau Shah in his contest with Miihnuid, 
to be prime ministor. He tlien marched with an army, ] 
now augmented to thirty thousand men. to Ptahllwar, 
writh the intention to assort thence his suzerainty over 
the outlying provinces of KilsUmir and Sind. But 
before he had marched from Peshawar intelligence 
reached him that Katiddhnr had revolted. 

This revolt was the work of Fathi KhAn ^the Fathi 
KLiin whom Shiijab had failed to conciliate. It ba^ 
pened in this wise. 1 have stated that the Shah 0 
nephew, Kacinr iliria, had Iveen apjxiinted govimor 
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of witli Ahmud Htuil] Niirzye as }m ju'imo 

miriiater, and that Fatlii K^hao tiad Hed in dadguon to 
Ri™hk. Girislik ia not. voty far from KnndilMr; 
Kaifiar Mirza wag weak, ambitionB, the son of a king ; 
Fat hi Kluin, then, found little difficiiltj in so working 
on his mm6 ns to induce hint to throw into prison the 
man who hod betrayed his father, and to atriko for the 
crown. Tliia Kaisar Mirza did j he seized Ahmad 
Ehan, loaded him with chains and insults* and prepared 
to Tnarch on KAhnl with Fat hi Khan. Yet, strange 
inconsistency I when setting out for Krihul he released 
the insulted prisoner from confinement, and entrusted 
to him the government of KandahAr! * 

The natural consequences followed, Ahmad KMn, 
indignant at the treatment he had received* invited 
Kamrdn Mirza., son of Mahmud, from Fz^rrah to Kan- 
diihilr^ and made over the place to him* His son posted 
to Shah Shujah and induced him to return from Kan¬ 
dahar to represfl the revolt, Shiijah returned, defeated 
Kaisar Mirza, and marched back towards Peshawar* 
when ncwa reached him that Kaisar Mirza and Fat hi 
Khdn had again occupied KaudAhrir. Once more did 
he return. This time Kaisar Mirza renounced Fat hi 
Khdu* threw liiniself on the Shah's mercy, was par¬ 
doned, and rcintniated with the government of Kan- 
ddhar. Baulked in hig projects, Fatlii Khuin fled to 
Herat, and persuaded the governor of that place, 
Firilz-u-din Mirza, a younger brother* by tlie same 
mother, of Malimdd, to rebeL Shah Shujah, however, 
sending an army against him* that prince* osntiou-^ by 
nature, iicccpted the terma of semi-indcpendeuce 
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ofFeroil him and returned t-o HerAt- T}w whole of the 
western portion of the Afghiiu territory was ivt this 
time virtuallj in the hands of the adherents of 
Mahmud, for whiht hLs own brother held HesrAt, liifl 
aon Kammn goremod Farrah, and liis adherent Fathi 
Eh An, Barit zye, occupied GIrishk* To that place 
Fathi. Ktmu had now again retinrf. 

Matters having been settled In the manner related, 
9hnh Shnjah started on his expeditinn to the outlying 
pronnccH, He reduced Sind to obedience and receiA'ed 
the arrears due to the Kabul govemmenti of one 
hiindri‘^1 and seventy thousimJ pounds. Mwilling 
thence atong his eaatem frontier, ho settled the dis¬ 
tricts through which he passech and reached Peshdwar 
in April 1805. The long-deferred expedition against 
Kiishuur was now about to be undertaken, when the 
intrigues of Fathi KhaTi a^in forced Shiih Sluijah to 
return to hJs Afghdii dominions. 

From his caatle at Gtrishk the chief of the Bariikisyes 
had renewed his intrigues with the weak son of Zamdn 
Sliahr Kaisar Mirsa. Hes^itatmg between the kingdom 
promised him by Fathi EhAn, should he aid to dethrone 
his uncle, and the certain rcwaiMi he would receive 
from that uncle should he possess himself of the person 
of Fathi Khfiiij Kaisar finally reflolvofl to attempt 
the task wliioh, if it promised the smaller re^rd, 
offered the least amount of risk. He resolved to seiv.e 
Fathi KMik Becoming, then, prodigal of hia pro¬ 
mises to that cliieftain, lie engaged, if he would only 
come ro Kamiitliiir to coiifoi' with liim, to place him¬ 
self entii^'Iy in his hands. Fathi Khdni suspecting 
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nothings assented, and accompanied by liis yminj^r 
brother, Dost Mahamraad,—youth whom resolute 
character already gave promise ut the future which 
awaited him—entered Kandahar, and was graciously 
received by Kaisar. But a^ he was leaving the princely 
presence sotno of the Httcndants predpitided them* 
selves with such violence on the chief of the Banikzyes 
that he was thrown to the ground, and lost several of 
his front teeth. He was then gagged and placed in 
couhuement. Dost Mahammad Kban and Ilia followers 
attempted to rescue him, but failing, they farced their 
way into the critji summoned the few BardkzyeH who 
were there to join them, and iittlicked the dtadeL 
They were repulsed, however, and retired to Girishk. 

But Fatlii Kbau, though in prison, was more than a 
match for Kaisar Mirsa. EDticmg him to viflit- him in 
his bonds, he pointt^ the delights of ruling in such 
glowing terms that he gained him over. He wna 
released and sent \mok to Giriahk to make prepaLra- 
tions for a inarch on K/ibuL 

This was aU that Fat hi Khiln desired- Whilst 
openly engaging, now wdth Kaisai' Mir^a, now with 
his cousin Kamraii, he wm really bent on the restorn- 
tioh of Mahmdd. With this view he had caused to be 
conveyed to that captive prince tools wherev^dth to 
work out his escape, and a warning to tmfjt only to the 
Kixiibisliis. But before escape could be accompliBhed 
Kaisar Mirza had return od to his pacific ide-ii^, and 
Kimrdu Mirza had raised the standard of revolt. It 
was this ticwa which summoned Shah Shiijah buck 
from Peshiiwar* 
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Hb return was almoat simultaneons with the iurii. 
sion of the Hertlt diatricls by the PeramuH. Ihifl 
inTafiion noceasitated the employment in the d^enw o 
the western border of the (roopa conunanded by him. 
addin hlirza, brother of Mahmud Shah, This pnnoe 
howerer, was defeated in a pitched battle Iw the Per* ^ 
nmns, and only saved Henbit by the payment of a con¬ 
siderable sum’of money. But this disturbance on the 
west enabled Shah Shnjah to occupy Kanddhdr un- 
opposed. That prince was proposing to revenge 
instil) to the Afghan name when intolligonco reach . 
him that the prime vizier. Shir Mahammad Khan, who . 
had with great difficulty reducetl Kashmir to obedience, | 
had returned to KAbul, haviog left his son, Atta Ms. 
hamnmd Khdn, as governor of that pitjvmce. Shah 
Shujah, who had long been jealous of that noblemna, 
marched at once to K/ibul- There he unnoiiuced to 
Shir Mahaminad his intention to proceed once more to 
Sind. The vizier protested, pomtbig out the number¬ 
less affairs which required hia attention. The discus¬ 
sion lasted some days, and while it was going oa 
Mahmdd Shah succeeded in effecting his eat^ape from 
the Biihi Hissar, secreted himself for several days m 
a tomb, and when suspicion had been diverted from 
KAbul he galloped off, escorted by Dost Mahammad 
and a hand of chosen foUowers. and, plundei-ing three 
caravan B gained Girishk. 

Careless of any immediate danger from Mahmiid, 
Shah Shiijali, despite the opposition of Shir Mahammad 
Khan, proceeded to Sind. Shir Maharamod, 
tng the orders he bad received to follow him, remained 
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ftt KAbiilj iiTici t<Ktk tm t'iirijr opportunity of proclaim- 
ing tbe Shah^s nephew^ KaifWir Mirza, ting. Th^ 
conspirators then marchofl upon Poshiwnr, anrl ocoii- 
pied it. 

On learning these events Shah Slidjah turned back 
from Sind, and inarched along the border towards 
PeahAwnr. In the [dain bearing the same name he 
found the rebel army encamped. Negotiations were 
entered upon, but they were fruitless. Both parties 
preferred the arbil ruTnout of the sword. 

On the 3rd March 1808 the two armies joined. Shir 
Mahammad KhAn carried at first all before him, hut, 
attempting witU too small a force to seize the king's 
pereoHj he was shot dead. His death was fatal to the 
cause of which ho Wfis the life. The part isans of Shah 
Shiijah rallied and gained the day. 

This victory was followed up with vigour, Kaisar 
Mirjsa, vigorously pursued, submitted and was par¬ 
doned, Malimud, who, subse^iuently to his escspOi 
had, hy the aid of the Baruloryes, roleed an army and 
taken KandAhfir, was defeated near that city towards 
the end of 1808. Shah Shujah then returned to 
PeshAwar to receive a British Tni-^sion conducted from 
India 1^ Mr. Mounstuart Elpliinstono. 

The Shall had received the first intimation of this 
mission a few months oarlier at KandAliAr, and he 
it with strong prejudice and distrust, tie 
boHeved tTmt its object could not be leas than to 
damand the cession of a province, and in this belief he 
was fortified by the rep roBon tat ions of Ran jit Siogh* 
king of the Panjab, and of raiiny lortis of the court. 
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But wlien the real aira of tlie tmssioTi explained to 
him, w'ben he told that ita main object wiis to 
him again at the machinations of France aad 
Russia, he thought that he might rleriTG some advan¬ 
tage by according it ft reception. The exaggerated 
reports he teoeived/^ wi’ites Mr* Blphiiistonet ** of the 
splendour of the embaSBy, and of the sumptuoiiH pre* 
Bcnta by which it was accoinpauicd, seem more than 
anything to have determined the king to admit the 
misifllon and to give it an honourable reception.*' 

The embassy I'eached PeshAwar the 25th February 
180Dj and stayed there till the 14t.U dune* Its recep¬ 
tion was all that could be desiredj and Mr. Elphitiatonfl 
experienced no difficulty in conclnding with bhah 
Shiijah—w'hom he describes as ft liandsoiiie maiir 
about thirty years of age, of ati olive complexion, with 
a thick black beard treaty, the main artielo 
which stipulatrcd that neither the French nor any other 
foreign Europeana should be permitted to have ^ 
footing in his dommiona. 

But w hils t the British embassy was at PesMwsr 
grave eventa were occuiritigp Shah Shiijah had taken 
advantage of his residence at Peshiiwar to send his 
best armjt commatitled by the new vizier, AkrAm 
KhArt g into Kiishnur, to put down the rehelUon of Atta 
Mahammad KbAn. But wdiilst the embassy was still 
there, news arrived that AkrAm KhAn had been defeated 
with great slaughter* This news was the more de¬ 
pressing aa it had been preceded by intelligence that 
Mahmud Sbfth and FatM KhAn had captured Knnda* 
hdr^—and the army which had been sent in to KA^hmir 
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oonBtilijteil thi* only available forc^ to chock tlteir 
prograas. 

Shah Shujah ^^ed every €nd(?eTour raise troops. 
Bj degi-eep tlio remnants of the Knahnur army and 
their leader rettimed, and by the middle of Jane the 
Shah set out for KAbiil. But Mnlirndd Shah andFathi 
Khi\i} liad l)€er\ l>eforehand with liim. They had 
toBTolied on Kiibuh and had Ret out thence towards 
Peshrfwan They met Shah Slidjah*R army advan¬ 
tageously posted near GandiUnak* Mahmud attacked 
it in front, whilst Fathi Kliau took it in flatik. The 
result never doubtful, Akram Kluin was killed; 
Shah Shiijah tied into the mountains, leaving aJJ bis 
jewels (tlio Koli-i-Niir excepUHl) and his baggage in 
the hands of ]ih rivah 

TIjus for a second time did Mahmad l>eeomG King 
of KAbul and its dependoDCiea. Sbah Shiljoh continuod 
the struggle for some years longer; but beaten lq 
1810 at Kaudahiilr—which ho fmd momentarily occu¬ 
pied;^—in the same yeftr diiVen out of Pcslidwar ; atiiJ 
oompletely defeated in 1S11 Akdra; be was seized 
by thu govemor of Atok, and sent a prianner to 
-Kiishnur* In 1812 he was allowed to Join his family 
at Labor. There lio remained, under the surveillance 
of Raujit Singh, till 1815, w^hen he escaped, and after 
niaking a feoble and fruitI osb attempt ou Kashmir, 
fled to the British station of Ijudhiunn—then the 
t^idence of hiB blinded brother* Zaindn Shah—and 
there remained till British polity drew him fortli 

to play a dubious rflle on the scene of Afglidn 
politics. 
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iLahiiiiid restored was still lluhiiiud. He bad 
learned notbing, nud forgotten notliing. Neglecting 
iiffaire, groveiling in dniroputable pleas ureSj lie soon 
earned tlie contempt of all. He had been restored 1^ 
the Bfiriikzyes, and he was contctit, for the sake of the 
Bonaunl enjoyments in wlucli lie delighted, to leave 
power and patronage in the hands of the tried ohief 
of lliat powerful claii, Vizier Fat hi Khiiii. 

That noblemaUj virtual governor, camrtienced his 
udrainistration by asserting the right of diizorainty | 
over the outlying provinces of 8iiid and Biidoliiabin* 
He then reduced the rehellious tribes to obedience i 
restored ortler in the provinces i caused the hiws to Iw 
respected; reformed the varioUH department.'*, an^ , 
made his strong liand fell in every corner of the king¬ 
dom. The effect was most, remarkable. The tunes of 

Ahmad and Tainiilr Shahs returned as if by magic. , 
Everywhere the law" was enforced, and n sense of 
seonrity prevnilod. 

He must have been a very i‘emarkahle man who 
could thus in a few months impress hia charucier upon 
a people like the AfghAos; and Fatlii KMn was a 
man who would in any age have coimiimided respect 
and admiration. “ He imited,'^^ says Ferrior, front 
whom I have token these details, “ to a superior gotuus 
a great aptitude for governing and for war. Not one j 
of his predecessors had been able to reduce rebels to 
obedience with the same promptitude, or keep them 
afterwards in the path, of duty. He stnick hard, Imt 
he was generous after the victory had been gained, 
and ahmie hy his excessive liberality. Alwiiyu m the ' 
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midst of combats, lie stdll found til lie to direct tlio 
lielfli of state, and was ready for ovorytUmg. In 
activity he hud no equal. 

A leading principle of ihia great nobleman 'h policy 
Tvas to be sure of his subordmates* Th^ head of his 
clan, he was cerUin of hia brothers, of whom he had 
twenty, all of them men of mavk» To these he con- 
hded the goTCmiDents of BiIuohistdEi| of Jiandalulri 
of Peshawar, of Ghazni, of Bamidii—subaequently, as 
will be ae^n, of Kdshmiis Of all the great govei*n- 
meats, Herat alone remaiiiied for the moment tinder a 
ruler who was not his close kiiisman- Bui this was a 
mere question of time. His other brothera asaisted 
him m the adminiatrutive affairs of the kiiigdoni. His 
younger and most capable brother, Dost Mahammnd* 
had charge of liie household, and acted as IJ^J con* 
hdeuthil aide-de-camp« 

The first great project entertiiiped hy Fathi Klidn, 
after he liad reslored order throughout the kingdom, 
Was to recoTer Kaahuifr, still held in revolii by At la 
Mahatuuiad KhAii. To effect this object, he entei'od 
into an alliiiQCC * with Ban]it Singh, now recognised 
as King of the Panjdb. That prince, on the promise 
of a subsidy of nine lakhs of rupees to be taken from 
the teyeuuoa of Kushmlr, agreed to detach a corps of 
ten tltousend men to aid in the reconqnost of that 
province. The allied army, commanded by hat hi 
Shan, entered Kaahmir by the Him bar pass, and found 

* Of coiirin*^ in tbe zuune of Mnluiiiiii Simii: but throia^hont all 
tb{^ tnkDjKuTtiiO'iMi Jfahtudil SliaJi wiu A cypher^ iWifci was tx£?alt"d n* 
mck 
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no ©Qetoy to oppose It till Sirinof^^r Ustl been rsaclicdi 
Kor did Sirinagnr hold out more tlmn thirteen days. The 
rebel governor, Attn Malinmmad, preferred to tuab 
terras wilUFathiEliaa,rather t han stand iin9UCoesafti!]y 
a siege. The terms were liberal, and Atta Mahauimad, 
who "Was a man of great force of character, u iiited h ua- f 
self to the Barnkryea. Pathi Klihn, resisting the soli- 
citations of Ranjit Singh to make over Kaslmiir to 
hhnsclf, confided the government of the province to 
his second brother, Mahammad Azim Khan, giving him 
instructions to elude the payment of the covenanted | 
nine lakhs to Ranjit SiiigU. But the wily Sikh, 
detecting the plot, had his revenge. Withdi'a\nt!| 
his coutiugent, he seized the fort of Atok with the 
view of intercepting the Afghiins on their return, hi 
carrying out this design lie was singularly favoured 
by fortune. 

Fat hi Klnin, as soon as he had heard of ilis hostile 
action of Ranjit Singh, sent forward liis brother, Boat 
Maliaiiinind Klmii, with two thousand horaemen to 
clear the way, fallowing himself with the main body. 
On approaching Atok, Dost hhihummad Ijcheld ths 
Sikh army drawm up on sonie elevated ground about ^ 
tbree miles and a half from that place, covering the | 
Indufl. Finding Idmself with but two thouflund men 
in front of an army eight times as nunjeroiis, anU; 
some three miles in advance of the main body, 
Maluunmad should have waited. But he fell into th»| 
trap laid for all young and anibitioua generals. Lik 
itarmonl at Salamancn, he wanted to liaTe all t he glory . 
to himself. He would not delay so as to be joined byi 
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the forces hastening on towards him, and commanded 
by his superiors in rank; so without waiting for his 
brother, ii© charged the Sikh army. The charge, skil- 
fnllj led, was so far successful that the enemy's guns 
were ridden over, and it required but the support of 
the main body to secure a decisive victory. But the 
main body was three miles distant. The Siths soon 
nnovered from their first surprise, and opposing 
greatly superior numbers to theii' assailant, barred 
his further progress. Still hoping for victory, Dost 
Mahamniiid long maintained his ground. Bending mes- 
senger after messenger to hasten his brother's advance. 
None of those messetigors reached Fathi Khan. They 
Iiad been outstripped by some recreant horsemen, who 
informed him that the attack had been repulsed, his 
brother killed, and that the Bikhs were marching 
agiunst him. Instead, then, of auccouring Ids 
brotlier, Fathi Khan at oncu 0 hanged his line of 
^niu'chj Tind taking ground to the right, hii^tetird to 
crosa the Indus^. Dost Mabarumad, as soon as he 
foimd his poaition no longer tenable^ drew his men 
n5, and made a soldierly and succeseful retreat in 
the direction taken, aa ho tardily learned^ by the 
inain army^ 

Ihe two years which succeeded the retarn of Fathi 
Ali to Kabul were occupied by tlmt chief in regulating 
the mternnl affairs of the country* But in 1016 
the affairs of Herat imperatively demanded Ids 

mterfercncc* 

1 have stated in a proceding page tJiat of all tJje 
great governorships in tlie country that of Herat alone 

22 
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had been allowed to ruin am in hrmda alien to the blood 
of Ffttlii Khun. The lord of that proTinca waa atill 
Hilji Firuzudin, Mahmud Shah’s own hrothfiTi a 
prince who, though he carried prudence to tlw Hmita 
of timidity, might properly be designated as u iSflfe 
man. This prince had, for some years past, partly by 
force of arms, partly by the pnytnont of a amull sum of 
money, partly^ by Lnciting the Khans of Khonisan to 
rel>e], eiicoeeded in repelling the aotive aggreasion of 
Fatb Alt KhAn, Shah of Persiav Hut in the year 18 Id 
he was at his wits’ end. KhoMisdit was at the feet of 
Persia, and Persia had assembled an army at Aleahed, 
Qommanded by the son of lier king, to take Herat, 
Under these circumstanccis Haji Firdzudin sent to 
Kabul an earnest appeal for aid, 

Fiithi KIuId tvspoudeil witliout a moment's delay. 
So rapidly did he march that he reached the city of 
UerAt before the Persians—-who liad delayed to wait 
the arrival of some heavy guns—had crossed the fron* 
tier of the province. The wrival of the most ambi* 
tiouB nobluman in the kingdom seemed, to Hiiji Fird- 
addin a far greater evil than would have l>een ths 
arrival of tliu Persians. He refused, therefore, to 
admit his army into the city. 

But Fathi Khun waa not a man to be thwarted. 
Permitted access to the city with fifty followers only, 
he chose as his companions men related to the most 
influential families in Herdt. They were well schooled 
in the task expected from them, and they proved, 
themfielves apt pupils. So completely did they do theirj 
work that on the fourth day the keys of the gates of 
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the citj^, on the fifth the kojs of the giiten of the 
citadel, were handed to Fathi KHido, 

Fathi Khun at once Bssumed the govensmeiit of 
flerdt; despatolicd Hilji Firihiiidm undur an honour- 
able escort to Kabul ; but no sooner had that prince 
left than Dost Maliuffluuid, acting against the express 
directions of iiis brother, plundered the Bcroglio—in 
which the treasures of the late Crovornor hud been 
concealed. 

Having secured Herdt, Fatlii Khun marched ngainst 
the Persians. The two armies met on the jilain of 
Kdfir Kilnt near the frontier of the two states, some 
seventy miles from Herat. The Persians fought well, 
but they could not withstand the repeated churges by 
divisions of the Afghiin horse, und about 1 o’clock in 
tbe evening, liaving lost, It is said, ten tbousaiid 
men in killed, wounded, und missing, they left 
the field. An accident alone prevented the victory 
being deciaiTe for the Afghdns. As he was urging 
on the pursuit, Fathi Eiuin was struck in the mouth 
by a spent ball. The shock stunned him, and Ilia 
fpllqwer^j believing him td be dead, abandoned 
punauit. Practicalljr^ however, the victory waa a 
snbtttantiai one, for^ for some time to foUpw, the 
Persmiifl cared not to muntioTi tbe ivinio of Herdt^ 

Futlii Kluin remained at Heriit to nuike prpamtionfl 
to carry the war into Persian toriitory„ and |> 09 siblj 
to recover Meshed^ The&e prepnmtions oeeupied liitn 
nearly a year* They were nearly eompletech when an 
event happened which gave a new direction to afftairs 
in Afghitnistan, and sealed the fate of the Sadozyes. 

22 * 
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In ihv preceding ^ havfs nientioDed the 

rivalry for the posise^giaQ of KandiLhiir between 
E^aigar Mirza, son of Zftru&u Shnhi and Kamrdn 
Mirza, son of Atalimild Sliab. Xiiinar was weaki 
pliablo, but generous and good-tampered, Kamrtin 
was brutal in hia instincts, cruel to the liiat degree of 
ferocity, revengefiili and "perfidioue. On tbe accond 
accession of i^lalimud Slmh the two priiicog had 
their subtnJssion to liim, and it had been the inteiitioii 
of Fathi Kljiin to oonfidc to KAmrjin, its the aern 
of the reigning sovereign, the government of Kan- 
diihjir. But Kiiinmn having, to revenge an old 
grudge, ai^assiniited liis cousin Kaienr under ciremn* 
stances of cowardly atrc^city, Fatlii Kbdn declared 
him to be incapable of public office, ^ind refused 
him the promised govemmeni. This insult ninkled 
in the ruind of Kdtnrdn, and be longed to avenge it. 

But bis own wishes could only beconie law wliea 
they were supported by lus father^ a intluenct% Henct^ 
he played with all hia akill upon the weaknesses of 
Jlaliiniid, Despicable as he waS| Mahmiid w^aa iu this 
matter hard to move. Having Fatbi Kliin as vizier, 
Mahmud, in his own way, enjoyed life. He had 
ad that a grovelling mind could wish for. H.is 
sensual appetites were more than gratified. Ho was 
troubled by no cares of states When, for a moment* 
ho turned bis eyes in a dinoctioo other than that 
affecting liia pleasures, bo saw a prosperous kingdom 
and a contented people. And ail this, he knew, was ; 
the work of Fathi Khan. Contrasting the first ' 
period of his rule, with its tumults and its conspiracies jj 
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termiDating^ with the Lmcet pointed at hm eym lind 
odJj withdfHwri nt the intercession of a man whom 
lie had wronged, with the peaceful calxn of his 
present herraaphi'odite existence^ he was too thank* 
fu] tliat a Fat hi Khiln ahonld exist to turn from him 
all the turmoilj to leave him the dear ploasnres of 
rojulty* For these reasoua he tui-ned a denf ear 
to the solicitations of his son Kamrdn. 

Kiiniriiu had almost despaired of success* when a 
circumstunce occurred which gave rital force to hig 
entreaties. This was the arrival at K&bul of Mah* 
mud s own hrotlier^ Haji FinSziidiiii late governor 
of Herait. It imj be rememl^ered tliat Fathi Khiui^ 
deprintig this prince of his goYerimacnt* had sent 
him under honourable escort to Kabul; but that 
tliL^ daj after FiriljsudJii had left- Henit, Dost 
Maliamiiiad, brother of Fathi Klidn, had broken into 
the viceregal hai'Cin In search of the treasures thcro 
deposited. Ln that process there can he no doubt 
that the ladles o£ the harem had Ijicen grievonsly 
Insulted^ With hia heart biiming with indignation 
at fchesf/ proceedings, and longing to revenge themi 
Hiijl FiruEildin Minsn was usherecl into the presence 
of llalimdd Shah, 

If there is one point more than another upon which 
^ Muhomeijan is peculiarly susceptiblCj it is the 
sanctity of his harom. Even Alahmud was kindled 
to anger when he heard* in general terms* of the 
atroeitea which had been perpetrated^ And w^hen 
Kflmnln, to rouse him to the requisite pitehi assured 
hita that the brother of Fat In KLAn IiacI^ with his own 
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lmDd 5 n;i stripped from Malimud^a daughter, married to 
a aoD of Firrizudin, the kst vestment winch protected 
her person from his gaze and from the gaze of hifl 
aasociatesi and dechired furthor that tMfi insult to a 
royal lady was but a prelude to his own depositioot 
the debased monnrch no longer hesitated. He gate 
the order that the ey^ of Fathi Kb^n should be 
plucked out* The eJtacutiou of this order he eu* 
trusted, at the own request, to his bob 

Kdmnbu 

K^mrdu Mirza, haYing employed every meanfl to 
keep the order as secret as possible, set out for 
HerAt. He was there received with the greatest 
honour and respect by Fat hi Khdn. That nobleman 
hud raised the Afghan kingdom to a level of considera¬ 
tion liigher than uny it had attained since the death oi 
Ahmad Shah. He had no higher personal ambition- 
As mayor of the palace n he was really sovereign^ 

WHS, therefore, undoubtedly sincere when he begged 
Xdmran Mirza to join with him in consolidating the 
power of the Sadozye dynasty and in maintaining the 
glory of the Afghan nation. 

Kamrdn Mirza playtd his part welL He affected ta 
place the most implicit confidence in the vizier; he 
desired to consult him upon every important puhho 
matter- Any suspicion that Fathi Khdn might at the 
outset have felt was quietly disamied^ Since the 
arrival of Kdmrdn the \izier liad waited upon him 
every day at his place of the Bdgh Shah, outside tlic^ 
city, and had been received with respect, and oven 
affec'iion. But one morniug, when he proceeded there j 
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aa ueual, attended by about hventy men, lie wae snd- 
denly Heized, disarmed* md deprived of flight. 

Such was the reward bestowedj m 1818* by Mahmud 
Shah Sadoaju upon the man whO| eight years before, 
• had made him king, who hnd been the second founder 
of the AfghAn kingdom—a man of singrilar ability and 
daring* a born mlor of men—whose failings were the 
failings of his country and of his education* but wl^oee 
rare virtues were bis own* But the malice of Ms 
enemies was not even then exhaustod. 

Eetribiifcion speedily followed. Of three brothera of 
the blinded vimer who were at Herdt at the time of 
the cruel outrage* one* Piirdil Kh&n* was taken pri- 
eoner; two, Shirdil Khiln and Kohnudil Klian, suc¬ 
ceeded m effecting their escape to tho fortified village 
of Nidali, twenty'^tbree miles from Girishk. Here* 
whilst rousing the Barukzyes, they were joined by the 
third brother* Pnidii Khdu, W'ho some dfiys after their 
departure Imd eluded tlie vigilance of KamrAn. 

Revolt soon spread over the whole province* Another 
brother* MAhammad A rim Khiin, governor of KAsliiuir* 
raised the standard* and sent a force under bis brother* 
Dost Muhammad, to march on Kabul. 

This young nobleman had been disgraced and placed 
in confinement by his brother* Fathi Khdn, for the 
share ho had had in the unfortunate plundering of the 
harem of FirAzudin at Herat- But the outrage per* 
petrated on the head of the family blotted out the 
reoollection of former misdeeds. Taken from a prison 
to lead an army, Xlost Maliammad marched by the most 
du^fc road on the eapitaU Muhmddr roused from Ids 
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dob?incheries, fled Ghftjsni, leaving the defence of the 
capital to hb grandsoiir a sob of KiimrAn. But the 
grand aon of llahmud was no match for the brother of 
Fatlii Khiln, His troops were beaten and KAbtil was 
occupied* A few dayi later Dost Malmraniad was • 
joined here by his brother, Maluummid Aztm KMu. 

Meanwlulc KAmrAtip hearing of tlie invaHion from 
Kashmir and of the flight to G-hassiif, had marched 
from HerAti with all bis available troopSi on that for¬ 
tress. Arriving there, he gave them a few days to 
reati and then s^^t out for the capital witli twelve thon- 
sand Malmmmad Azira Khdn and Dost Mabam- 

ntad could only icommand orie third of that number^ 
but they had marched towards Ghazni, and now with 
their small force they met KdmrAn and took up a 
tion to bar his progress * Tiiat night, however, all the 
troops of KAmTriu passed over to the Banik^e hro- 
thers* KAmrdn fled to Ghaznij roused his debauched 
father, and forced liim to evacuato the fortress with 
his valuables, a few followers, and his prisoner I 

That prisoner was the blinded hero Fatbi Kliiln+ 
Up to this moment that noble man had borne without 
reply, without a sign of feeHng, all the insults and all 
the taunts which had been freely laviahed upon UiiBi 
In tlmfc respect tln^ my id Sadozyes, whom he had 
fiorved flo faithfully, had done their worst j whatever 
they might do now, they (Xjuld liarm him no more* But 
their vengeance was not yet glutted^ WTien they saw 
the edifice wlii ch Fat hi Kluin had built, and wluch 
Fatlii Khdn had sustained, falling upon them to oruah 
them, becauim they had reudercii Fathi Klidn power- 
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nJdef! the last ontrogip to the mmj whicli 
had preceded it^ Halting^ as they fled wards Kao- 
d£har, at; the first stage where theydeomed themselYea 
moiuentarily safe from pursuit^ the two Sadozyee — the 
contemptible father and the brutal son—summoued 
their captive before them^ and ordered him to use his 
infinence with his bvothera to stop the pursuit, and to 
calm the storm whioh they had raised. Then, for the 
first time, did Fathi Khitii break his long silence j ** I 
have nothing more to dn/" he said, “ with the affairs 
of this world. To losing tuy sight I have lost my 
influence over others.^* The wretched Mahmiid then 
gave the signal for his death. Kamrdn struck at him 
with liLg dagger; the misemble sycophants who still 
adhered to him followed suit. Then, still li™g, they 
flayed hirrij disjointed his memhers* and struck off his 
head , , , His remaina, collected in a sack, were 

flubsetiuently interred at Ghaznf. 

The king, his son^ and his brother, then wandered 
for flome time from pillar to post^ abandoned hy all 
their followers but oloTon, not knowing xvhom to trusts 
At last they reached Herat, which^ of all the towns 
in the AfghAn territory, had not risen against the 
SadoKyes. To secmie themselves thcre^ they agi^eed tc 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Shah of Persia. 
Even in tlis degraded position to which they were thus 
J*«lnced, the members of the triumvirate were never in 
accord. At last HAji Plruzddin left them and rctii*ed 
to ileshed. The father and son then disputed, with 
alternating success* tho sovereignty of this comer of 
wbat waa once their kingdom^ — now besieging, now 
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being besifiged. Horiit and the Herdtb airffcred. 
These countless struggles and intrigues, and others 
with cbieftoiiw from KhorAs&n and from the maun- 
tamB, and into which it is not necessary to enter, te^ 
minated in 1829 by the death of Mahmdd, caused, it 
was said, by his son Kdmrani Tbe latter then pro¬ 
claimed himself hing of HerAt, under the siiAorain^ 
of the Shah of Persia, and gave tiimself up to drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery. The fate which befell him will 
be referred to in its proper place. It will suffice to 
record hero that the murder of Fatbi Kbdn set the 
seal on the fate of the dynasty of the Sadozyea. 
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TUB BASITKZYH FBlBmi>. 

The break-up of th© Sudozye monarchy was as com¬ 
plete Rg it waa audden. Of the domiiiiona so ahlj 
odminlatered by Fathi KhAn, every portion^ save 
Herdt, had revolted, and, for the moment^ no master 
spirit had riaen to weld together the scattered frag* 
menta. The next brother tu order of birth to Fathi 
Klidu, Mahamnaad A dm EIliAn, held ^Kdfanl j Dost 
Mahammad held G-hazuf; Pdrdil Kliin held Kan* 
dAhar j Jabhar KhAn waa in Hjishmir ]. Xar Maham- 
mad KhAn at PeshAwar, The remaining thirteen 
brothers of the deceased vizier were in difiorent parts 
of the country, all striving to restore order, but not 
influenced by a single and definite aim. Even at 
this moment the oomplete auper&easion of the Sadozyea 
had not been thought of- They were still regarded as 
the royal family. In fact, so necessary did it app^r 
to the separated Bardkzye brothers to restore the 
8adozje dynasty, that each one in. his own district 
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proclaimed one or other memljcr of thiit fnitiUj as the 
legitimate successor to the throne forfeited by Mabmdd 
Shah and his offspring. 

But not one of the mumbera of the Sadozyes ao pul 
forward showed sufRoient force of charnotor for the 
position. Each one therefore was diiic^irded nlmoat as 
soon as he hjul been proclaiinod. U nder these circum* 
Stances the condition of the country becatn© every day 
more involved and more difficult. The chiefs of one 
clan —certainly u most important clan—separated from 
each'other, were endeavouring to hold the different 
portions of the conotTy. To atttvnpt this, without 
one head and a single definite aim, was to stmiu the 
resources of that clan to a point which it could 
scarcely bear. 

At hist Purdil Khdn attomptod to solve the dilB- 
culty. The brother of Zamlin i^halv, Hhiijali, was stiU 
alive, and Shdjali had reigned in ICdliul. Of all the 
snrviving Badozjes, not one equalled him in capacity. 
Ambitious of power, it was believed that he, more 
than anyone else, might be able to weld together the 
severed fragmonta. Such thonghts occurring to PfirdO 
Khdtt, he sent his brother, Kohanilil Kluin, to Sliikdr- 
pdr, to offer Shlijah the support of the Banikzyefi if 
he would strike for the crown. 

On hearing of the revolution which bud deprived 
MiihmCd of the crown, Sbalj Shujah had repaired to 
Shikdrpiir to bo ready for any opportunity which 
might offer. He received Kohandil KliAn with ua- 
mixed ptcaeiire. But feeling that his ohances would 
be uncertain unless a pledge of supjxirt- from all the 
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BarukEye brothers wore obtaineiij he stipulatefl for aa 
aBSiirnnoe oi that natui’e. The pledge was given. 

No sooner had SluUi Slmjnh received the required 
proniise than he, too, displuved hia quidificatiou to take 
rank itmid those praces who learn nothing and forget 
nothing. Before iin>’ action had been taken to restore 
him to the throne, lie proved to the Banlkaye brothers 
tliut his intention was to use them : then to cast them 
away. In vain did lilaliaiiimad Azim Khan point out 
to him the folly of the course upon which he was 
entering. Like other royal parsonages before him he 
Donsiderad hitnaelf neeflful. He believed that thty 
must have ” a gi'oat elector “ at the BUwmit of the 
edifice, and he was rtsolvod to bo more tlian a great 
elector—to rule well na t-o govern. He refustwi to 

give 

The BariikzycB then discarded hhn.and, after a gboit 
Bphjttet of lire works, Slijdi Sliujah subsided into exile 
insignificance at Lddhiilnil. The Barukzycs then 
negotiated with iuiotber sou of Taimliir Stab i t ie 
fourteemh in order of birtli, Ayiib Mirza. 
prince took a lino the veiy opijoalte to that foUowed 
by hia brother, Shujah- “Make me but king," he eaid 
to Mahamiuad Azim KMu, “ and permit money to be 
coined in my name, and 1 @halt be content- ^ou can 
have the power.” These terms were accepted; Ayiib 

KTi^i i Sbidi^ His reigrii howeveri bne * 

Though lie had promised not to reign, he Imd not 
promised to abstain from intriguing, Cotnpronusmg 
letters written by him to lus brothers having beeu m* 
tercepted, he was dethroned and driven out of Kabul. 
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About the same time another son of TaimOf Shah, [ 

SultAu All, waa put to death at Kikbult and a third, | 

Mahoniinad Murad, was killed at Kandiihar. They 
bad intrigu«l and were thus punished. 

Mabatumad Azini KJiun woe now the chief adiuitiis* | 

trator of the kingdom. Buti he was neither King uor * 

Amir, aud ueithor did his brothers, uor did the chiefs | 

of the other Afghan tribes, obej him readily. He wai . 

too much on their own level. | 

The power of the country liad receded, very muah 
sbco the death of Fathi Khau. Not only had Herat 
heen alienated, but Afglidn Tiirkistan and Budakh* 
shhu had disappeared, whilst the great ruler of the 
PanjiLb, Ban jit Singh, had been making succefifliTB | 
encroacbmentB on the Afghan border. He had com 
quered Kashmir, MdltAn, D£ra Gh4si Khiui, and Alok, 
and be was tbruateuing Peshdwar. Malmminad Azim 
hoped that auccessfiU resLstanco to this pow'erful in- ^ 
trader would prove the most efficacious means of con¬ 
solidating his power. He thereforu assembled an 
army, and accompanied by his brotlier. Dost Maham- 
mad, advanced viA Jalht^bad and the Karapa pass to 
Peshawar, ' 

The proceedings which foUo'wed have been related 
so differently by the native historians of the period, 
that it is dif&cuit to ascertain the e:£ivct truth. One 
fact is certain, that in the campaign against Ranjit 
Singh the Afghdus were beaten at Nooshira. 
some the defeat is attributed to the treachery or con* ^ 
nivance of some of the Boriikaye brothers, by others 
to the bod generalship of Mohammad Azim. I ttm 
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incUnod to belifjve tbat both caueea contributed to the 
result. Tluit a battle took place at NuOBbira is cer¬ 
tain, and that the Afghan army was badly bandied is 
equally clear. It is not ntscesaary, perhaps, to seek 
for reconciite ciiu&efi- 

Of the battle there were two main cniisequencea. 
The one—the poaseRflioiL by Ban jit Singh of the right 
baiLks of the Indus, aJid the &g^erfcion of bia suzerainty 
over Peshiiwiiir. One of Maliaiiimad Azirn a brothers, 
Sditan Mahammad, remniued, indeedj governor of that 
city, but DU conditiDn of paying a tribute to Ran jit 
tiingb. The other result waa the death of Mahiuii- 
mad A-zlui« lu weak health prevTO^iBly, the defeat 
broke Ida heart. Coufidiiig the oomuuLtid of the unny 
to Dost Mahammad, he took the road to KAhuh But 
at LAtabaud his strength failed him, anti be died 
( 1823 ), leaving his wealth, and, oould he maintaiu it, 
Uifl position, to his sou, Hdbib TIEa KhAn. 

H*ibib TJUa Khiu had mom tlian the failingB, naue 
of the good qualities, of Im father. The aceptre, un¬ 
hallowed by legality, could not long remaUi in his 
feeble grasp- Urged by hia father, on his death*bed, 
to wage war against the Sikhs, hu neglBCted this 
advice to devote himaolf to the bottle- His power 
lasted BB long as the treasures Ixjqiieathed by hia 
father remained imdlssipated, but no longer. 

Never was the kingdom founded by Aliinad bluth 
in a more pKerilous poaitiou. It wsa evident that the 
rule would be to the strongest of the BarukzyB bro* 
thers. But the problem, who was that strongeBt/* 
had neither been solved nor even defimtely indicated. 
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Do$it Maliamnmd wan ntill at Gbuzoi, Ua- 

hammnd at Poslidirar, Purrlil KIl^Tt anii two of his 
brothers were at Kaodilhir^ They were nil jetdoua of 
each other, all watching with anxiety the decline and 
fall of lidhib Ulla Klmn, each dreading to make the 
firat moTe himself or to aeo tin other ttike it- 

Dost Maliaiunuid was the first to strike. Learning 
that Uihib LJUu was in hie last extremities for money, 
be marched on Kdbul, took the city, and invested the 
citadoL At the first symptom of his moTements Habib 
XTlla bad sent a sidft mofisenger to Kntiddhdr to warn 
the three broibers residing there. The eldest of tbe 
three at once despatohud u force under Sliirdil Khdn, 
a younger brother, to Kabul. Dost Moliammad, beaten, * 
fell back on Jaldlabad, and thence retreated into 
Kohistan. Shirdil Khdn then took possession of 
Kdbul, and deposed the cliief who hod implored his 
assistance. 

Then ensued a oivil M'ar between tlie Baiiikzye bro¬ 
thers, into the details of which it does not seem neces¬ 
sary to enter. It will suffice to state that after many 
attempts to settle matters by the assassination of rival { 
chiefs, a comproniiae whs finally arrived at. In virtlio * 
of this, whilst Kandahar should remain with the three 
brothers who had till then held it, bdltAn Mahaitunnd 
was to have Kiibul, and Dost Mahammsd Ghaxni and 
Kohistan. 

This arrangement was so little acceptable to Dost 
Mahamniad that he took the very earliest opportunity ^ 
to modify it. Appearing suddenly with an army be- 
fore Kabul, be summoned his brother to resign the 
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place to Uim and return to Pea lid war. Sdltiin Mnliuiii- 
roacl was forced to comply * 

Dost ilaharniiiad was now lord of Kabul and of 
Ghazni. To these he aubaei|Uontly added JiUilIiibiid- 
From this tbne to the year 1831 nothing boyoiid the 
repreeaion of an ocoadioual rebellion called him into 
the field. But in tlmt year an event happened which 
hsid 11 marked eSeci ou hia aubsequent fortunes- 

Thia ovciit was the reappearance in the field of 
Shah Shujah. The anticipationa of that prince that the 
verv strength of the Barukzyes would prove their 
weaknetiiSj iind that ilte ilieuniDii of the brothei^s would 
pave the way for his restiaratioUf had not been realised. 
With growing diamay he had noticed the gradual 
ascension to a prepondeniting pusition of one iirnongfit 
them* and that one the ablest^ the most prescicaii the 
moet daring of the family. Butp iiBceuding though ho 
still was. Dost Mahamruad Iwl uot yet reached the 
sununit. That point attamed, would be un¬ 

assailable. Kandelnlr and w^eslern Afghuoiatan o1>eyed 
broiherfl older than he j but. though older, thoac bro¬ 
thel^ did not possess a tithe of the ability of Dost 
Miihammad. To gam them* or sti^c them before they 
should be swallowed up by their brother, becatoe then 
an article of faith with the erilcd Saiioaye- He resoh tkl 
to try lx>lh methods* 

One brotlicrp, Jabbar KMn, he gained* The negotia* 
tions he entered into with the others being responded to 
less promptly than he had hoped* bhtih Shujah quitted 
his asylum at Ludliidna Lii the month of January 183-t* 
raised u small forcci croesed the Indus, and stised 

23 
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upon Shik&rpdr, a fief of tlio Durdni empire. Com¬ 
pleting, then, his forces to twenty-two thousand men, 
composed mostly of Hindiistdnis drilled after the 
European fashion, and of a few Afghans, he first 
engaged and beat at Rori the Amirs of Smd, and 
then, tnrning westward, traversed the Solan pass and 
entered Afghanis tin. 

The three Bardkayo brothers at Kandibiir had been 
no inattentive spec ta to re of Shuh Shujah 3 prepara- 
tiona. They had levied troops, and as soon as they 
heard that Shah Shiijah had left Shikarpdr they de¬ 
spatched those troops under one of the trio, Kohandd 
Khdu, tn atop him at the Kltojuk Kotal pass. This 
pass 13 strong, hut it Cftu be turned. It is prohablu 
that Shah Shiijah, knowing the ways of his country¬ 
men, amueed them in front whilfit a turning foiun 
went* to take them in rear. It is probal^e—for 
no other gi'oimd is the sndden retreat of Koliandil 
to be accounted for. He hastily retreated on 
Kauddhar: Shah Shiijah followed him and kid siege 

to the city^ ^ . 

The KandibAr Bardky,yes at once sent pre^abig . 
mesgi^ngerfl to thi^lr younger brother at KAbtdi urging|,' 
bim to come to their nsBistance, In I be csf - 

Bbab Sbiijab Dost Mabamuntd bad seen biB oppor- 
tnnity. AnxiouS;, however ^ to ascertain the 
position of the Sadoaye prince, he aent a mess^enger to 
the British political agent at Ludbiitnl to mqti^ 
whether FJhah Sbiijah was anpported by the British 
GovcmineDt* The reply was weak and amhigT^^^^* 

It was to the effect that the Government of bidi* 
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haxl takeu no pwt iu the expeditiou, hut tiuit Hbali 
Shdjah had their best wifibBSi 

Aeiatlra always place a correct uitcrpretation upon 
ambignoiiB phrases. Dost Mahammad auw that 
Shuiah woiild uot be supported by the British. Ho 
therefore hastened down to Kandahar and attacked 
him. The battle wliich eiiBtied would seem to have 
been most obstinately contested. The Hindustani 
troops in Shdjah'a army , commanded by an Engliahman 
named Campbell, repulsed every cliargo, and drove 
back the enemy in disorder. The pbroee, rendered 
historical from its use on a previous memoi^ble ^a- 
Rion, might now have been spoken to Shujah, One 
more charge and the day is your own. Wliether it 
was spoken may be doubted. SUiijah, instead of 
leading lu^ troops on horseback, was mounted on an 
eleph^t. From that elevation he watched the doubt¬ 
ful battle, the repeated repulses of the enemy. Then 
he saw that Dost Muhammad, far from being discon- 
oerted at these repulses, was preparing to renew the 
attack. But he did not notice that in preparing to 
renew the attack Dost Mahummud was employing his 
lost reserves. The sight that flhould have gladdetitjd 
his heart pariiJyeed hia nerves. He might have trusted 
Canipliell to repulse that last attack as he had re^ 
pulsed the others; and then - then 

was not to be. The preparations for the last charge 
unnmiuied hitiu He turoetl and Hed* carrying t c 
bulk of his aruij with hinu It wn® but one neift 
rience- He had prcmously proved that he did not know 
how t'D govern; he showed itiowt conipiet4ilj now t at 

S3 * 
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he could not conimnnd an army. The Englishman, | 
Campbell, covered with wounda, and resisting to the i | 
last, was taken prisoner where ho liad fought. The || 
unnerved king flt^d, first to Earrah, whence he opened 1 1 
out negotiations W'ith Kdiimiu at Herdt. But finding j j 
that Katiirun intendotl treachery he again fled by way , 
of iawiiin and Kaldt to Sliikitrfulr, and thence to his | . 
home at Lddhtiltifi. The “ best wishes ” of the fintish j 
Government bad profited him little. j 

Whilst Dost Mahammad was thus engaged at Kan- | 
dnbdr, Ran jit Singh, ruler of the Panjdb, profiting by [| 
the occasion, had pounced upon PeaWwar, and ntine*- | 
ing it, had made the Sikh frontier that w'hich it is at 
the present day. One intrigue leads to another. The 
Afgluin governor of Peshawar, SnlUln Mahammad, 
dispossessed by Raiijit Singh, fled to Jaliiliil^h Leam” 
ing there that Dost Mahamiuad was nt Kaiidilhiir, 
engage<] in a contest which miglit well seem doubtful, 
Sii'ittiin Mahammad, associating with him two of his 
brothers, resolved to make an attempt on the capitaL 
Before, however, their prcponitiona bad been quite i' 
complotctl, the news reached them of the great victory I 
obtained by their brother Aver Sluili Hhdjah. This jT, 
news caused them to aba . on tlio plot and to prepare 
to receive Dost Mahammad with every demonstration | 
of joy. But the Dost was not the less acquainted with 1 
all that hud been intended. 

The victorj' achieved at Kandahar by Dost ^faha^^- 
mad had assured him of that predominance over hie 
brothers which Shujah hud so dreaded. Out of the i 
many fraguients of the Dfirdni empire he hod oonaoli* jl 
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dated otic somll rt>tnnftat^iDall, yet compnct—Imving 
as its centn*s tbe towns of Kabult of Gliiuttil, of Juld- 
libAf], of KandAlisir— for thongh Kanddh/ir was stilJ 
governed by his brothers events hiid Imund iLcm to 
him by the closest lies of mterosl. To establish this 
fact in tbe eyt^ of the Afghans and of the worldt ho 
resolved formally to aasumo a sovereign title. The 
Ddrdms had called themselves kiiigB—but then they 

had a kingdom. A pmotical man, Tiost MnbamniRd con*' 

temned titles indicativo n't a state of nfiiUrs which did 
not exist. Wlien it was urged upon him to follow the 
example of the Ddnlnfs and to call himself Shah, “ 1 
am too poor," he replied, " to support my dignity ns a 
Sirdar; it would be absurd for me to call myself a 
king.” At last, after much consiiieration, ho decided, 
in oonsultation with the chiefs adhering to him, to 
assume the modest title of Anur-uhilocierin, Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful. With this title be was invested 
by tlio chief priest of Kabul, at a floleum diixbiir at- 
tondml by all the grandees, early in 1835, This is the 
title now borne by his son and Bucoessor, Sliir All. 
Dost Mahamiiiad announced hia ekvatlou to tba 
governments of the stiites bordering his own, the Sikh 
and the British governmentB oxcepted. 

The first net of the Amir was to remove the various 
governors and functionaries of whose loyalty he w as 
not absolutely sure, and to replact' them by bis sous. 
He ordered likewiBc that thenctdorth the public money 
should be coined in his name. With a view to inau¬ 
gurate hia new authority by some striking success, be 
directed the levying of taxes, in order to pay the 
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expenses of an army deatined for the recoxery of 
Peshawar. 

'J’ho taxes were raised—it has been stated, 6ome>- 
what arbitrarily ; the army was levied ; and it marched 
on Feshdwar. Though Ronjit Singh was alarmed, he 
was still equal to the occasion. lie knew the mili* 
tat7 capacity of the Amir, and he believed that the 
result of a contest was at least uncertain j but he 
had money. 'Plus money he used. He sent ncgo* 
tiiators to the camp of the Amir, nommaJly to treat, 
really to bribe. He succeeded. In a few days the 
army of the Amir melted away, and Dost Mahommsd 
Was forced to return to ICdbul with the loss of hia 
camp and his prestige. Such are the Afghans I 
One of the Amir’s brothers, RdllAit M ah am mad, who 
ha<l been bought by Ranjit Singh, was made by that 
prince governor of the fort ress of Rotds. 

The loss of Peshdwor continued to fret t.he Amir. 
It has been asserted that he even entered into 
negotiations with Persia and Russia to Mm to 
r^over it. But t hough aid from those powora wftfl 
Qiskfid for by Uanikyzea, it wm not foi* thEht 

purpoaOi neither wafi it demanded by thti Amfr* Th<i 
history of the tmnaaction k as follows. 

During 1836 Persia and the Amir were alike niakiiig 
warlike preparations : the former against Herdti the 
latter against Peiihnwnr* The Amir wim first ready, find 
in tlw spring of 183/ he rletacbed ii fbree under 
his son, Akbar Klulu, with (iireotions to [iroceed tjo 
the Khiiibar pas^ to the Peshawar plains Isauiiig 
from the Khaibar Akbar Khaji found Jainnid stronglj 
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occupied by the Sikhs. He laid siege to it. The 
comroandcr of the Sikh forces at Peahiwar, Hari 
Singh, marched at ouce to its relief, and offered 
battle to Akhnr. Akbar accepted it, defeated the 
enemv with the loss of their general, and drove him 
under the walla of Jamrtld. The arrival of large rf-m- 
forcemeats to the Sikhs prevented him from puraning 
his advantages, and he wafl forced to rettim to Kabul, 
hifl mission linaccompliahed. The recovery of 
PoshA'war was aa distant as evier. 

Later m tke year the Persmns entered the He^t 
territoryt captnred Ghorian, anfi laid aiege to HerdL 
Such was the state of affaire when the Amir heard 
that a new Govern or-Genoral, Lord Auckland, had 
arrived in India. The opportunity was too favourable 
to be lost. By means of a British tiUianos he might 
check Persia and recover Peshawar. He accordingly 
despatched to Lord Auckland a complimentary letter 
in which, after the coinplimentB, he referred to hia , 

grievances agamst the Sikha. 

But the vcTy allmnce which he thought would 
be propitious w:is regarded by hia brothers at 
Eunddhdr as fmught with evil to themBelves. They 
sought at once to protect themselves against tho 
consequences to themselves of a great increase of 
power to their brother. They did this by sending 
an embassy to Persia asking for tho protection due 
from a Buswntin to a vassal} and they even sent a 
letter to the Czar of Russia through the Russian 
embassy at Tehcr&n, 

The reply from both was favourable. Fersk 
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promised nid. sent m rtT^ibiissador^ in th© 

person of Captnin Vikovitch^ to Knndaliar. 

I must noTT refer^ briefly, to tlio answer sent by 
the Govenkment of India. 

tn reply to the Amir's complimentary lottcr to 
Lord Auckland, and to the scarcely veiled request 
for British aid a^nst the 8ikhs^ that nobleman 
replied by reciprocftting the compliments^ by curtly 
informing the Amir that it. was. not the practice of 
the British Government to interfere with the affairs 
of other independent, stat-es, and by notifying his 
intention ahortly to depute some gentlemen to the 
Amir's court to discuss comniereial topics* Shortly 
afterwanla the gentlemen to be so deputed wers 
selected. They were Captain Alexander Burees, 
of the Bouibay Infantry—a daring oflicer and ac¬ 
complished diplomatist; Lieutenant. Leech of the 
Bombay Engineers ■ Lieutenant Wood, of the Indian 
Navy; and Dr* Percival Lord^ of the Indian ^Medicid 
Service* In this place 1 have to do onlv with the 
mission of Burnes, for Leech was deputed to Kandit- 
hdr, and Wood and Lord were sent further on to 
Kiinduz* 

Burnes entered the Ehaibar pass the 30tli August 
1837, and after an easy journey reached Kabid on the 
20tli September. “We were received/^ he writes, 

with great pon^p and splendour by a Bne body of 
Afghan cavalry, led by the Ainir's aon, Akbar KHn. 
Ho did me the honour to pliico mo on the flame 
elepluint upon which ho himflolf rode, and eonductod 
us to his father's court* whose roeoption of na was 
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most cordirtl.” The nest day ho wss, admitted by the 
j \mfr to a formal aiidience and waa most graciouBly 
I rcceiTed. 

I Tliree di^p later* at a private coBferDUGei the Amir 
opened his heart to Bumea. The real pur[Kirt of hia 
y request* veilecl as it by many phrases* aid 

against Hanjit Singh, The Sikha^ he SBid* roblx^d me 
of Peshiiwar when I waa engaged in eombaling Shah 
Shujah, and they have not, nor had they ever, a right 
to it- Bumes had no authority to offer msy taogifale 
aid I he could not even pronuEe the good ^vlshiTS of 
tliFj British Government, no could only express a hope 
that Ran jit Singh might restore Peshdwar, not to the 
(I Amir, but to his brother. Siiltjtu iJahammad, to bo 
I held in vassalage to Lillior- 

In vain did the Amir, aubscquentlyp by profeSBiona 
of hnimlityi by offering to oxpreas contrition to Ran jit 
Singh* and by engaging, if he would restore PeshftT^ftr, 
to hold it as hiE vjissal, endeavour to eiigogc* through 
Borneg^the British Governnient on his behalf; Bumea 
could promise nothing. He could only write and wait 
for an angwer^ Ho wrote; hut before the answer 
p poiiid arrive* tlie Russian agent, Oaptaiu Yikoritch* 

^ appeared upon the scene, 

j This agent bad proceeded in the first instance to 

[ ffandahilr. Detecting that that city was but a limb 

J whilst Kabul wag the heart of the Afghdn territ-ory, 

i he pushed on, armed with a letter from the Caar, to 
1 that. plac?e* The letti*r, to the address of the Amfr, 

} professed to treat only of commercial inattcrSj but 

that phrase veiled other aud more important affairs* 
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Yikovitch Imd not been many days in Kabul when 
Burner received tberepliEja to hiE fi-rfst conimniiicatieiLs 
to India. In t.heae Lord Auckland recommended the 
Amir to \faive his claima, and be content with Btich 
amingementa aa Ranjil Singli might make with 
Biiltdn Maharamad- The purport of the Amir's reply 
was that he would Hooner Fee the Sikhs at PesliAwar 
than his brother, and that, though fuUy aensible of the 
good offices of the British Government, he ranst 
decline to renounoe his olaiiiiB to that place. 

At this time, 26th January, and for nearly a month 
later, the Amir continued to hope that the representa^ 
fcinns made by Bumos to the Governor-General tnight 
elicit a more favourable reply* Unwilling to compro- 
mise his chances of success by coquetting with the 
Russian envoy, be throughont this period kept Captain 
Yikovitch at a distance, conversing with him rarely, 
and then coldly. But on the 21st Fobruary, Burnes 
recseived despatches from India, which contained a 
very plain though a very courteous refusal of the 
Amiris demands^ The negotiations which followed 
could not affect this decision. The Amir was gria- 
vonely disappointed, ** I have often written,” he said, 
“ to the British Government abont my affairs, and they 
reply to me about their own/* He had wished 
earnestly for the alliance, and when Burnes, on the 
28th April, quitted Kabnlj he carried with Him a letter 
from the Amir to Lord Auckland, imploring him is 
touching language ** to remedy the grievances of th'® 
Afghans, and give tbem a little encouragement and 
power.” 
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From the date, 2l9t Febnmrr. cm which. Biirnefl bad 
receivcfd a final refusal from Lord Auckland, the treat * 
inant of the Russian envoy underwent a change. 
Profuao in his offers of money and assistance he was 
now, without a rival, master of the situation. He 
proiniaed to provide the Amir with money, and to 
negotiate with Ratijit Singh- Returning then with tlm 
Amir’s sanction to Hcrdt and EandaMr he brought 
to conclusion the contemplated alliance between the 
Kandahir Bariikaye brothers and Persia, by virtue of 
which that power agreed to aid the Afghdns with 
troops. The treaty oontaming the Shah’s signature 
was sent to Kabul for the approval of the Amir. 

Tlie first consequences of the new alliance quickly 
showed themselves. Assuming to hiniBelf the power 
of a suzerain over AfghAniatin, the Shah commanded 
Kdmrdn of HctAt to make reparation to himself and 
to the Bariikzyu chiefs his subjects. This close con- 
rcction between AfgMnistdn and Persia, with the 
shadow of Hnsaia in the background; the avowed 
deierminntion of the Amir to recover PeshAwar by the 
aid of his new allies ; the cessation of friendship with 
the Amir, caused partly by the failure of Burnes a 
mission, partly by the success of that of Vikovitch, 
determined the English Ooverument to reconsider the 

principle?® of policj wTiich time piide 

its relationB with the oountrj^ of the Amir* 

It may be worth while, at the present inoment, to 
inquire briefly w'hat t he dangers were w'hich it apprt 
hended; what modes were awailnble to avert them. 

The danger that the Govemnient of the day saw 
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its pawTJU, ivarring with them, enci'tjaching by tbi^ir 
meang upon the preserves of Englatid. This idea was 
tmiiiilated into a oerijunty by the fact of the credit 
obtained by the Eassiaa envoy at KabuJj and that it 
was he who had negotiated the treaty wliich Hoemcd 
to bind the Bariikzyes to Russia. 

How should the diinger have been averted? By 
any way certainly rather than by that which wag 
adapted- Granting that Russia was in the background 
pulling the strings, slio was in those days too distant ■ 
from the scene of action to act with effect, nor was 
the most poweiful of her BatclUtos, Persiiij sufficiently 
strong to strike a blow tlmt the British power would , 
feel* The result ahowtid tliat Persia could not even 
Herllt. But granting tlmt she hiid been strong 
enough to take Henit* ther*e were means more 
efficacious and less costly to force her to l■elas her 
hold. Grown wiser by experience, we tried those 
means in 1356. Arj attack on her seaboard then 
brought her on her knees. The very threat of such 
an attack in 1837 would have had a result not less 
eatis^torj. 

The idea of any danger at that time from the 
Afghhiis Was too absurd for serious consideration* 
British India whs separated from Afghiimatdn by the 
PanjAb, occupied by the martial Sikhs, the hereditary 
enemies of the Afghrins, The chief grievance of Dost 
MahuTiimad lay bj the fact that he could not rctakfl 
Peshawar froio the Sitha, How could a power so 
weak be m any semse daugerona to the British P 
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The whole queRtian W'as ^ Rimple* that with tiiue it 
would have set t led iteelf. The facts, brotight into a 
Hmall compiiSH, were^ uimply these. The Aniir of Kiibul 
had requested t he British Oovoriimeut to aid him in 
the recovery of Poshiiwiir, taken from him by the 
allies of the British, and the British Government had 
refused. The Amir hud made the same request to 
the AuBsiim envoy, and that envoy had promiaed hlmi 
on the part of the Cssar, money, the restoraition of 
He nit , and the propitiation of the ruler of the Siklis. 
As an earnest of tlm fulfilineut of his promises, tire 
Persian army wite march injj on Ghoriau and Heret-^ 

This was the question, fraught, in the opinion of the 
miniatore of Great Britain, with danger to our ludmu 
poasessions^ The welfare of our pos^essiona in the 
Easl," they announced by their agent, the Governor- 
Gimcnil. ^^reqimTL'fl that wo ebould have on our western 
frontier an ally who is iuterosted in resifiting aggrea- 
sionaud eatahlishing tranquillity, in the place of chiefs 
ranging theTuaelvea in subservience to a hostile power 
and seeking to promote schemes of conquest and 
aggrandisement/ * 

The mode they propoactl to adopt to bring about 
this result had the merit or the demt^rit of being re¬ 
markable* They propo^d to depose the ruler \sho, 
out of the chaos rttsulting from the expulsion of the 
Sadozsyes, had evoked at least a Bcuiblauco of order, a 
form of good govemiueDt,. and, most certainly, a 
respect for authority j who had gainedj more than any 
other Afghdu sinos the death of his father^ Fat hi 
Kluvu, the conlideuce cf the people, and to replace 
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Iiim by a priuco belonging tiO the expelled fumUy^a 
prince who hod already enjoyed, under—for Afgb^nu* 
tan—fuTournbie circumstaiicce, tho opportunity of 
ruling, and who had failed; who, when ^subsequently 
treated with as to the conditions of Ills return by tht. 
Eanikzye chiefs, had acted in ft manner which plainly 
showed that he had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing; who had twice attempted to force Jiis return, 
and had twice been driven back; and who—when at 
one time, by the aid of foreign mercenariee, victory 
was in his grasp—bad prefertied flight to making the 
eflort requisite to gain it. 

The lujuistcrs of Kiigland who adopted this re- 
mai‘kabli' solution of a very slight di^eulty were 
Liberals. Certainly, to dethrone by Arms a popular 
sovereign in order to force upon an unwilling people a 
prince proved to luj inGompetent nnd known to Ijs 
distasteful, is not a cardinal point of Liberal prin¬ 
ciples. No sane rtian will question the immense 
benefits which the great Liberal party have renderifd 
to the cause of freedoni atid good, government. Those 
bcneflts are visible, palpable; we feel tliera every hour 
of our lives. But there have been periods in our 
history when that, great party has been struck with a 
blind fatuity. It would seem as though some tuaUg' 
nant spirit sometimes inspired them not only to 
deviate from t heir principles, but to appropriate doc¬ 
trines of an opposite character so extreme that even 
their political opponents reject them. We have seati 
something of the same sort within the last three years- 
On each occasion the result has been traoeable to a 
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^ iTnil ur c^uae* On eiicb the Liboral partj hiis 

deliveriKl itflelf bound hand and foot to the pmjudi£3ea 
of a mflU. In 1838 it allowotl il^if to be led mivfij 
bj the exaggemteil teftrs of Lord rnlmeraton* In 
1876 it folio^v’od blindly the courBe dictatod by the 
rancoroiiB jealousy of Mr. Gladstone* Will it recover 
im reason in 1879 ? 

The siege of Hentt by the Persiansp in whose niiifa 
were Rusaian^ Fr^ucli^ and Italian officers^ had begun 
on the 23rd Novembni* 1037* had been continued all 
the winter of that year, and the spring, atimmer and 
autumn of the yeai’ Bucceedingip Owing mainly to the 
ej^erticns of one Engliah officer within its w alls, Lldred 
Fottinger^ of the Bombay artillery, the efiorts of the 
Peraiann had bei^n eniiroly baffled. It was hjldred. 
Pottinger who repuired the fortifications, who inspired 
E-he garrisan, who forced even Shah Kaimnin and hie 
ministePp Yiir Mahainniad* to play the warriors- It 
was Eldi"ed Pottinger w^ho, on the 241 h June 1838| 
repulsed the enemy attack led by the Russian genei'al, 
Borowaki, and a battalion fornied of Russian volun- 
teera. Finally it wus mainly Giroiigh Lldred Pot- 
linger*s exertions and e^tample that, on the 8th bep- 
tsmber I838j Persian army raised the siege 
retired, beaten, baffled, and humiliated, within its 
own borders. 

With the raising of the siege of Heril the main 
reason for British intervention in the aflEeira of 
Afghanistan disappeared* But before the news of this 
event reached the Qovemor-GeneraJ, Lord Auckland 
had pledgtird bimeelf to a policy of iut^rfe-rence- Iri a 
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mauiftsjto, dated the Ist October 1838, that nobleiuan 
announced the principlea upon which the Ubern] 
niimetry he Borved had ba$ed the action be had bee& 
direcicd to cairry out. Declaring that the Biiriikayca, 
^‘from their disaeufiiona and unpopularity^ were un¬ 
fitted under any circumetances to be useful alUea to 
the Bintish Government,'' he announced the resolve to 
replace them by a uiember of the expelled 8uda^ 
elan, Shah Sbujah dl Mulk, ** a monarch who, when in 
power, had cordially acceded to the inensures of united 
resistanoo to external enmity, which were at tliat timg 
judged necessary by the British Government, and 
who, on its empire being usurped by its pressut rulers, 
had found an honourable asylum iu the Brit ish domi¬ 
nie ns/** The manifesto further announced that in 
this work of the restoration of Shah Shdjali, Ran jit 
Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, having been guaranteed 
in hia then existing possessions, had bound himself to 
co-operate. 

This tmmifefit-o had not been published five weeks 
when the Govern incut of India learned that the baais 
upon which their policy had been budt hud dis* 
“Ppuai'ed, The Persian army, with its forty thousand 
native troopa, Its Russian battalion, its foreign olfiticrs, 


• The mwiifMtlo diil not add tlial Shall SUHjiUi had twiwi ijultted 
tint honoijjtible Mjrlmn to atttfiii[ht, tuainly with the aid af fuei- 
DeiuLri,-H raiBotl within Britiah Liniiu, to nsufrer the thniuif fav® 
which hii Irotlier Lad driren him, and had been twice bcaUm hjf 
the fhinilj whoie menibehi, denpitn thujr '* itiaaeiuitaDi and iia" 
populantj, hod fjauied tlm good wiahes of the greatGr jjortifln a( 
their Afghan tubjocta. 
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ftncl its Shah at the head of them all, had hccu re¬ 
pulsed from Herat, and had retreated across the fron¬ 
tier. The Husso-Perai&n-Alf'hin aUianc© had collapsed. 
The dangers with which it was supposed to be fraught 
had been proved to be non-existent j their verj' shadows 
f had disappeared I A lieutenant of artillery bad made 
the political situation in western Asia more favourable 
to England than it had been at the time of Bm-nes’a 
mission, for he had wiused the Euesa-Persian bubble 
to burst under the very nos© of the Amii- of KAbul and 
his brothers 1 

Surely if ever reason existed for piittmg a stop to 
mOitary preparations it existed then. What nas there 
I to do P To rcplaco a Bariikzye by a fladonye—a man 
i loved by a mtin hated—a man respected by a man de 
I spiaed—a brave man l»y a nen'eliJBS man. Yet, not¬ 

withstanding the cessation of all real cause for war, 
the preparations were not abated; the war was not 
abondoned. The exUe of Lndbiand was. at any cost, 
to lie restored. Such was the mud through which 
Liberal principles were dragged by the Liberal party 
in 1S3S I 

But one change was made by the Oovernment m 
■ consequence of the bursting of the Russo- trsian 

I bubble, and that in a point of detail. Tbe strength of 

the invading array was slightly dimimshed. But t ere 
j was another change, not the action of the Cjovem 
t ment. The Commander-m-Chief in Tiidia, Sir I 
ij Fane, had been nppolntrd to command the evpe 
If tionary army when it wa.^^ believetl that that 

V would* have to deal with the Etifl^o-Persmn force: but 
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whoB Poreia and its fiussian hattalioTi disappatimd, and 
it only remained to replace 4i Barilkzye by a Sadozye 
on the KAbiil throne^ Sir Henry Fano withdrew frotti 
the personal command of the expedition* Sir Johs 
Keane^ Commander-m*Chief of the Bomlmj Army, was 
nominiited in his place, i 

The army collected to invade AfghflnistAn conRtsted 
of three distinct bodies* The Bengal force under Sit* 
Willoughby Cotton* numbering sev^n thmifiaod five 
hundred men of all arms^ assembled at Firozpvir; a 
contingent of Hiiiddstdms* raised for Shah Shiljahi 
numbering six thoasaud men* officered by British 
officers, was to start from a place weU known !tj past 
experience to the Shah, Shikarpurj and a third force, 
called the Bombay column, composed of five thousand I 
five hundred men^ under the perRonal command of Sir 
John Keane, was to march through Sind and proceed 
by the Bolan and Kbojak KotaJ pasHes. A fourth 
body of about two thousand five huudred men w&a 
likewiRe formed to keep open the coiummiications with 
the Bombay Presidency by the oocupat iou of Sindn j 
The whole force to be employed thus amounted in 
round number a to twonty-oue thousand five hundred 
men. * 

It must always he remembered that this war for the 
replacement of a Biiriikzye by a Sadozyo was under¬ 
taken in alliance with Ranjit Singhs whose dominious 
we guaranteed* It seems remarkable^ under these 
circumstances, that our ally should I'efuse our troop* 
a passage across his territories. But he did refuse- 
The consequence was that the Bengal column, instcfid 
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of mATcliiDg aorosB the PanjAl> and nnterm^ AfgMn- 
iatiin by tho Khaibar pa&s, waa forced to follow the 
river Satlaj to its junction with the ladua, to follow 
that river to Rori» and there cross it* 

A glance at A map of India will ahow the Mtretne mi- 
BoandaeB:^, the danger, of the military poartion of the in* 
vading army. Invading one foreign country^ Afghnnia- 
tAn, from the basis of another foreign country, Sindt 
and with a third and very powerful foreign country, the 
Panj^b, on ita Hank, the very existence of the British 
army really depended on the good will of the Amina of 
Sind and the ruler of the PanjAb. If it be affirmed that 
we could command the loyalty of the Amirs of Sind, a 
Similar utatement cannot bo made regarding the ruler 
of the Panjdb. It cannot be denied that we marched 
into AfghAnistAn by the sufferance of Banjit Singh, 
then old, worn out, and unadventnroiia. He died in 
June 1839* After his deeth we were in AfgliAnistAji 
by the sufferance of hia succcsaors, who, fortunately, 
were not smbitiouiB^ 


24 • 
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CHAPTER X, 

HI8T0RICAL.—TUI HHITIBH OTVABlOS. 

The plan of my history will not allow me to • 
more thao an outline of the first British invasion of 
AfgMnistiin and its consequonoes. The graphic pb“ 
cords of the late Sir Hcni^’ Havelock, and the detailed 
story of the late Sir John Kaye, are avaUflbls to 
readers who require more than I have space to give 
them. Sir John Kaye’s detailed story occupies alooe 
three volumes. I can afford bnt one chapter. 

Tet within that chapter can be compressed, I would 
fain believe, all that is necessary for the information 
the historical, in contrafit with the military, reader. 
The details which the latter yearn a for might proru 
unintereBting and tedious to the former. 

Shah Shujah, with his force of six tbouaniid.nn!i*i 
left Firozpdr for Shikarpiir. by the Satlaj and Indua. 
early in December 183d. Ho was accompanied bj ^ 
Mr. Macnaghten, of the Bengal Civil Service, who, b> 
anticipation of success, had been appointed envoy hi 
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his court. A week later^ tbe lOih December, the 
Bengal column, under Sir Willoughby Cotton, pursued 
the seme route for the same destination. Sir John 
Kesmo on hb aide had entered Sind by the Hajamri 
mouth of the Indus early in the same month, with the 
Bombay contingent, and encamped at Vikkar. 

I^aring the Bengal column and the Shah's con¬ 
tingent, 1 propose first to march with Sir John Keane 
from the mouth of the Indus to Gandawa. It was a 
Tery difficult imdertaking. Sir John Keane found 
himself with a small number of camels, and with but 
few supplies. The agents of the Amirs of Sind pro¬ 
fessed unbounded friendship and devotion, but threw 
every possible objection in the way of the movement of 
the troops. Day followed day, week succeeded week, 
and still the force could not move. Sir John Keane 
was naturall}' an irascible man, and the treatment he 
received certainly did not iui prove his temper, llie 
Amira promised everything and did nothing. 

At last, by incredible ciertlon. Sir John Keane 
moved on his force to Tatta, forty-eight miles 
from Haidaralmd. The Amtrs now changed their 
System. From professions combined with obstruction 
they proceeded to sonietbiug approaching open hoa 
tillty. Sir John Keane continuing his march. 
off hia supplies, harassed his communications, inter¬ 
cepted his letters, and imprisoned the followers of hia 
camp. This sort of treatment was more to the mmd 
of the English general than the other. He knew now 
exactly what to do. Sending then a message to Sir 
Wdloughby Cotton, thou at Eori, to support him, he 
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prepared* in the last days of .Tammrj 1839, to assault 
the capitaL The Amir^ observing this, jieMed* and 
promised the Political Agent to agree to all the de- 
mimds the British GovernTueat had made npon them* 
Thenceforth all difficiiltieB disappeared, and, on the 
10th February 1 Sir John Keane resumed his uiardi 
northwards. 

On the 23rd of that month one brigiMle of the 
Bengal column traversed the Bel an pass and reached 
Quetta on the 5th March* There a month later it 
wns joined by the Coniiiiander-in-Chief and bj Shah 
ShiSjah and hia levies. The Bombay force entered 
the Bolan pass on the 9th and 11th Aprd* and 
pushed on for the some deatiiiation. 

Anxious to secure the Khojafc Kotal pass Sir John 
Keane moved forward from Quetta on the 7th April, 
This pass presents a snccessioo of steep ascents and 
descents with narrow gorges where no draught 
cattit? can work with effect. The generiil was net 
apparently aware that a path existed by which it 
could be turned, for he mEnle no attempt to use it* 
In the manner of the Britiah he marched straight on* 
Fortunately, perhapsp no attempt w^lfi made to ntilise 
the great natural advantages offered by the pass. A 
handful of the enemy*e horsenien indeed appeared 
but a few shots suflioed to disperse them« 

From this point the march to KandJluir was easy 
and unopposed. The army appeared before that city 
on the 25th April and at once entered it. “ The 
Kanddh^ chiefs/^ writes a distinguished soldjor* then 
a young artillery officer of promise, since realiaedt 
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^ “had flBd for reftige to Persia iritbout strikiiig a 
blow, and the inhabitants tendered their reluctant 
homage to the old monarch who was thus unceremo¬ 
niously thrust upon them by foreign bayonets, * 

The army stayed at KandAhar till its component 
j ports should be re-united and rested, nor was it till 
the 27th June—the very day on which Eanjit Singh 
died—that Sir John Keane, leaving a strong garrison 
in KanddhAr, pursued lus way up the valley of the 
Tarnak towards Ghazrii* 

Jadgiag froni tbs? rfiception bs till tb^a 

enoounterod that the opposition would be slight, and 
knowing from his esperieuce of the Bohin and^ the 
Ehojak the enormous difficulty of dragging a siege^ 
r train over rocks and precipices, Sir John left at 
Kanddhdr the heavy guns with which he had been 
provided to batter Ghaaid. This waa a mistake which 
might have coat him dear. 

Ghazni was reached on the 21st July* The British 
force consisted of eight thousand men; the Shah's 
contingent of four thousand; they had in all forty field 
gana. They found tlie fortress occupied by Prince 
Haidar, a son of the Amir, with a garrison of threo 
thousand five hundred men- 

I In the earlier portion of this volumef I have given a 

' alight description of GhaznL It was in many respects 
1 a strong place; proof, if well commanded, aga^t a 
comp dt main ; but not capable of sustaining a siege. 

! * A retniHpect of tho Afghin mw bj Sir V. Ejr*. 

f K,C.a.L, C£. 

t Pflgei Midi 16 - 
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For a aiBgo Sir John Keane Imd neither the time 
nor the gnm- But he had good troop^^ and skilled 
engineers, m he resolved on the 23rd to attempt a 
coup de iuain. 

He succeeded. Four offioers of the engineer!, 
prominenti Htnongst whom was Lieutenant, zifteriprardi 
Sir Henry, Dumnd, were told off to blow open the 
Kabul gate, the weakt^st gate of the fortif^s, and 
storming parties were held in roadineas to profit by 
the explosion. The daring scheme succeeded—^Olmasni 
was carried, and her governor was tnken prisoner. 

The andden fall of Ghuzni spread constcmatinn 
amongst the Bariikzyes. Sir John Keane took ad¬ 
vantage of this feeling by pressing on at once towards 
the capital. Leaving Ghazni on the 30th July, be 
reached Kiibiil without oppoBition on the 0th August. 
The same evening Shah Shujah made his triumphal 
entrance into the capital, and took up his reBidence iu 
the Bala Hissar. 

Where, in the mean while, was the AmiTi Dost 
Uahatninadp and what had he been doing P 

The Amir had been stunned by the first rumoura of 
a British invasion. He had not desired hostility with 
the Britisb. He had regretted the Bussa-Persian 
alliance brought about by his Kiuidahar brothers almost 
in spite of him. That alKunce w;is unpopiilnr with the 
Afghans, and unpalatable to himself. 

But what could he do to conjure away the itivasion r 
He could do nothing. He had shown courtly to the 
one British envoy, and he would have given a recaption 
an friendly to any other whom the Government of India 
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might send. But these foreigners wnnted oalj the one 
thing he could not give them. TUej wanted his crown, 
not indeed for themselves, bnfc to bestow it on the 
brother of the uiau by whose orders his father had been 
blinded and murdered. And now they were ^ing to 
inviide his country to pluck that crown from his brow. 
Unable to avert the invasion, he resolved, with the 
spirit of a inie Bariikaye, to resifit tt. He accordingly 
repaired the fortifications of the Bald Hissar; strength* 
aned those of Glmimi ; sent his son Iluidar to command 
the latter fortveas ; his son Afsul with a force to lie in 
its neighbourhood and fall upon the English 
Haidur should repulse them ; his son Akbar to guard 
the Khaibar, whilst he himself would be prepared to 
take up a posit ion between Ghami and Kabul to act 
according t-o 

We have seen how matters wont against him; how 
Ghazni fcU. almost without a blow. Then Afziil, 
paralysed by the fall of the fortress which was to Imve 
given him his opportunity, almndoned his elephants 
and his camp equipage, and fled to Kabul. What now 
was the Amir to do ? 

He stlU resolved to make the best of it—to treat, 
yielding all that he could yield. Holding a conned of 
his chiefs, he told them hia determination. They 
approved it. He then despatched his brother* Jabber 
KMn, to the British camp, offering to resign every¬ 
thing to Shah Shujah, provided that the Shah would 
confii'in him in the oDSce of vizier- 'un office made 
hereditary in his family by the founder of the Sadozye 
dynasty, the grandfatlier of Shujuh, Ahmad Shah. 
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Jabbar KhAn fajid always been WfiU disposed towards 
Sbah Blidjah, and in the selectloti of him as envoy jay, 
the AmJf hoped, the best chance for a peaceful and 
satisfactory solution of the question. But the propo- 
Bstion WB 3 refused—^more than refused ; it was rece ivied 
with mockery. In reply ho was offered the "honour¬ 
able asylum at Lildhidna which Shiljah had quitted 
to assail hinn 

The Aitilr declined the offer^ and roeolvod^ as a laat 
resource, to try the supreme appeals Not^ indeed^ 
that he chetished any hope of victory i he knew that 
he was overmatched. But he would at least die with 
his face to the enetny* fighting for his right. 

But even this last oonBalatiDD was denied him. The 
fall of the strong forti^ess of Ghaznf» and the prompt 
following up of that sucoess hy an immediate march on 
the oapitali had produced on the Afghan chiefs and 
their foliowers, on the KLzilbAshis, and on the tribes 
about Kabul I an effect identical with that which hod 
paralysed the courage of Afzdl Khan. Iq the success 
and its consequences they detpeoted a power greater 
than that of Shnjah. With him they might liave dealt; 
bnt how were they to oppose these foreigners, whom 
precipitous mountain passes could not stopi before 
whom their strongest fortres.^es were as packs of cspiis, 
their soldiers as moimtAin sheep ? The attitudej 
the demeanour, the very language of the AfghAn lords# 
showed plainly to their chief that imagination had 
quenched their courage; that they were beaten befers 
they had fought I 

Vaiuly did the Am£r attempt to rouse them to a 
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truer conception of the actual state of affairs; in vain 
did he assure them that these EngliEh were, after all, 
but men like themselves, neither stronger tior braver ; 
that their force could be met by force; and tiiat, even 
if thny were beaten, it would be nobler to die fighting 
than tq submit to a prince brought in by the foreigner. 
Fruitlesslv did he point to the poaitiDn. he had taken 
up near Jfttiddn, naturally strong, itnd made almost 
impregnnble by art. The spark of patriotism bad 
been completely extiuguished, and he could not re* 
kindle the saturated tinder. 

Then, and then only, rather than fall into the hands 
of the invaders, he resolved to flee. He had barely 
time to got away, for his chiefs and conrtiera were fast 
falling oEF to pay their obeisance to the rising sun. 
[ileeerted by his nobles, left with scarcely two thousand 
Ifcilloiversi the Amir mounted his horse andgaOoped off 
in the direction of Bdmian- 

Twelve hours Imd not elapsed before the Shah and 
his allies reached the spot he had ffUitted^ It was 
soon ascertained from tlie numerous doscrfcers that the 
Amir had fled. Amongst the English officers preBcnt 
wa« Captain James Outram, then in, the full promise 
of a glorious Career. He at oiioe volunteei'cd to com* 
maiK) any partv that might be placed at his disposal 
to ptiraue the Amirp Some ten or twelve other oflkxjra* 
volunteered to accompony him. Had the general 
placed at their diepasal a body of Englifib cavalry the 

* AiDruiigHt tht> flurvir^iEii of tbevtii i* OHaffial Sir Qvorgo Jjaw 

Kaa.L 
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Amir must ineTitably hme been captured. But it i^as 
unfortunately dedded to omploy a body of Afghan 
horse, commanded by one Haji Eliua KliEiknr, a 
deserter from the Biirdkzyea^ in the pursniti This 
decision was fatal* Haji Khiin Khahar, though a 
deserter* was a trimmer* The one aim of his life was 
to be always on llie winning side* Though the star of 
the Sadozyes was in the ascendant, there was no reason 
why he sliouJd incur the undying resentment of the 
Bardkayca by capturing their leaden He accepted* 
then I the commission to ptirsue Dost I^fahammadi with 
the intention of saving him from capture* 

He did save him* He knew the eountiy, the routep 
the pussesn The English officers did not know them. 
Ha thuj managed to insure that the Amir shouJd be 
thirty milea beyond Batnijln wlien the pursuers reached 
that place* Outram had orders not to proceed further 
than BditmAu. The Amir was then able to make Mb 
escape to Bokhara. 

1 have now accounted for all the troops and the 
leaders of troops detailed by the Amir to oppose the 
invasion of his coimtryj. with the exception of one— 
the division under the command of AkMir Klibi 
deUiched to the Khaibar pass, 

ft had iieen decided that whilst two limbs of thu 
triple alliance* the British and Shah Sbujah, should 
invade Afghinistan by the Bolan pasSj the third* the 
Sikhs* accompaniecl by Taimiir iiirza, a son of the 
Shah, should penetrate into it by the Khaibnr* 

The contingent provided by Ranjit Singh amounted 
to about five thousand troopa, mostly Pathdits- 
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Aocompaupng tlim as poHtical agent, was Captain 
W8de,wlio had aa escort a amnJl detachment of native 
floldie^ of the Indian armyi hut the man whose rank 
gave to the expedition ita importance was the Taimdr 

Mirza just referred to. i. i • 

The illness of Eanjit Singh, his death, the break m 
the administration which followed it, delayed this 
small force an uimsunlly long time at PeshAwar, nor 
was it till the beginning of the fourth week of Ju j 

that it set out. , 

Natumlly, and notwithstanding the presence of the 

Sadozye prince, the cliief direction of the expedition 
dcvolvod upon the senior English officer presen ^ 
Captain Wade. Wade entered tlie Khaibar, an 
marched cautiously on All Masjid. He en^untered a 
etful but ineffective! opposition, and with a loss o 
180 in killed and wounded he occupied that fortress 
on the fifth day (26th July) after leaving PeshAwar. 

All this time Akbar Khdn was at the further end of 
the pas., at DAkd. Why did he not come 
of All Masiid? Why, when Ali Masjid ^ 
ho retreat, without firing a shot, beyond Ka ^ ' 
are qnestionB which arc more easily asked than 

answered. Gha..n fell ^f 

travels quickly, and it is quite possible that m _ 

this fortress, which influenced 30 many 

the campaign, iiifluenoad ILkewise Akbar u. . 

is certain, that he offered no opposition to ^ ade s 

advance. That officer, ticccmi^anied by 

and his following, reached KAbul on the 8th Sep- 

tembfir* 
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T1j 6 obj&ct of tli0 expoditjon wus, appaTieiitJj, dot?" 
Ecoomplished. The British Govertiment bad redeemed 
one part of their pledge. They had—to nge tie 
words Bmployed subaoqtjently by Lord EUenboitJUgh 
—they b&d froiu Afghani latdn a cki^f he- 

lieTed to b& hostile to BrjMsh iot-^reats* to place upon | 
hia thront^ r BOTercign represented to frienflly 
to those interests and popular with his subjects.*' j 
Bdt another part of the progmrame stil] remained j 
to be accomplished. In his nietnorable manifesto of I 
the lat October 1856, Lord Auckland bud promised I 
tliac when once ho (Shah yhiijah) shall bo secured in I 
power, and the independence and integrity of Afgdnis* fl 
t&u established* the British army will bo withdraTra/' || 
It would scorn that the time had arrived to fulfil this||| 
pledge. Dost Mahnmmad and bis two sons, Afzdl 11 
and Ahhar, hud fled to Boklrira, and had been at once H 
placed there under a sur^^nillance amounting almost to 1 
close Custody, The submisaioti of the tribes appeared ^ 
sinoere. Indeed the British resident, Mr, Macuaghten, 
who had accompanied the Shah during his progress to 
Kjibiil, had been so struck by the manner in which he ^ 
been received^ that he recorded his testiniouy that jJ 
the Afghdns have received the Shall with feelings || 
nearly amounting to adoration.” J 

Undei these oircumstancesj why was not the pledge 
^cemed? Every argument seemed to speak loudly 
in favour of such a coursG, The Shah's contingeot— ' 
consisting of troops of the three arms, with the 
malf tiel belonging to each^—could have garrisoned the 
towna^ A conciliatory demeanour towards the ehiefet 
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and the bestowal upon them of the offices within the 
gift of tbe Sliah, would have^ under ordinary oir- 
cumfltanceSi Rooured their loyalty* The halo of sue- 
ceas would bo certain to isecure to that prince at least 
iome tnonths of peace, and these might be well em-* 
ployed in arranging the internal administnitiou of the 
ooimtry. More than all, the withdrawal of the British 
troops woiild have tested, truly and honestly* the 
goimdiieBa of British policy* An opport-unity would 
have been afforded of ascertaining* under circoin* 
stances very favourable to Slmh Shujah, whether the 
Sadozves were better fttted than their rivnls for the 
control of a warlike* morcemiry* contentious, and 
faithless people. 

The decision as to the proper time for the redemp¬ 
tion of this pledge bad been left by Lord Auckland to 
ilr. Mncnnghten and Sir John Keane* The Governor- 
General had merely stipnlated* and prudently stipu¬ 
lated, that if troops were to bo retained, their number 
should not be too few* 

The decision reaUy rested with Mr. Macnaghtea. 
A ripe scholar and a Bkilful diplomatist* Mr* Mao- 
uaghten was deficient in that ram audacity iihieh 
fits a man to face a revolution- Like so many men 
who have risen in a graded servieeT he feared rcapon- 
sibUitj. Then Again, thangh poaaepaing irnquestioned 
ability he never gave it fair play. He (Jlnived senti¬ 
ment—or perhaps, to put it more correctly, the flocret 
impulses of the heart^—to override hia jadgment. 
The typo is not an uncommon one* 

Thus it happened that though lie beliein Shah 
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ShiSjali’s popiikrity, though hia judgroeut told him 
that if the British were to remain occupying the 
high pliices of the State, the people would come to 
regard them bb mt.raderS| that true policy required 
that the Shah ahouid be left face to face with hia 
people —-various minor causoa combined to make 
liiin wish for an excuse to evade the ohligatioEL His 
poBiticant Kdbul, supported by English troops* the all- 
powerful representative of England in Central Agisp 
the visible symbol of the check given to Russian in¬ 
trigue—these were matteni tangible^ and their diS" 
appearance might, the secret voice told him* act 
adversely to the policy of the Governor-floneraL 
Then the Shah too whispered his secret fear lest the 
departkire of the British should be the signal for the 
re-appearance of Dost MaliEiinnuid, What other 
causes there may have been* I know not- This at least 
is certain, that wliilst policy and calm judgment com* 
bined to counsel the immediate withdraws! of the 
army* the secret impulses of SIr» ^Macnaghten prompted 
him to long for an excuse to keep a1 leas^t a portion 
of it* 

The exctiae came^ The Amfr of Bokhara was at this 
time retaining in confinement Colonel Studdartp an 
officer of the British urttiy, who in 1833 hud bL^en 
despatched frotu Telieriii to Bokhj'li*^! to attempt tc 
obltpu the liberation of the Rubbtiuib pining in <?ap* 
tivity in that town. It was known likewise that a 
Rkissisui for 130 * destined for Kliivs, was assembliug at 
Orenberg. Moreover* there bad been rumours that 
Jabbar Ehun* the brother of Dost iLilianimfld^ who 
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WRH at Kdltiiii witli tlie fiimily of tlie Amfr, was rent¬ 
ier—and his restlosanesa forebodod no good to Shah 
' Shiijah. With a view^ then, of matiig a demonatra- 
don whjoli shouid produce some effect on all these 
partiosj the envoy, soon after the installation of the 
i Shah despatched a am fill force, conaisting of a 

^ Tegiitient of Gdrkhib and a troop of Horse Artillery, 

by the Ktilii and Mk pusses to Bsimifim Dr. Peroival 
Lord was instTueted to nccompany the force im political 
' Agent, and to use it as occasion might require* 

Dr. Lortl has been de&cribod as a medical officer of 
rare accompliahments,^^ but ho wm an undoubted 
alarmist. Whilat the force traversed the pa&ses nien- 
tiemed, Dr. Lord was aliowod to use liia discretion m 
to the route he ahoutd pursue* The force took a 
month to accomplish the short but most difficult jour- 
uej. Dr. Lord set out Inter to join it, but he hud isot 
ridden thirty^sLx milea from Ksibul when he returned, 
open-mouthed, to announce that the whole oountryj 
I within fortjr miles of the capitah was in open rebeDiou; 
f tliiu Dost Mahammad, escaped fvQui Boktulrat haid 
established liimself at Kundiilr/, and that the thanes 
^ and the people from all aidea were flocking to him 1 
^ This iutelligence rca[X 3 iided to the inner insiinctd A 
might almost bo said* to the secret but umvlikpercd 
T^'iiibes—of Hr. ifacuaghteu. It guve him the 0|>peat^ 
tunity he wanted, lustautly be ^vrote to Sir Jolm 
^ Ktane^ telling him tlmt half the army might go* but 

( that the other half must remaiH. 

In a few diiya it turned out that Lord had l>een 
duped by his Afghan o&cort. Unwilling to crrHis the 
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Hindti Kuflh nt that season, and unablo to stop Lord's 
progress by BJiy other means, they bad inirented the 
story of the rebelHon and of tbeei-asion of DostMa- 
hammad. The mdulouB doctor, too easily beUevinf 
them, had ridden hack to give the alann* 

Bat the story had done its work* The envoy bad 
(■ommitteci himaelf to Sir iiohn Keane and the 
Oovcmor-Generalt and he had no roind to dinw bick. 

One half of the itriny, lead by Sir John Keane, 
retumtHl then to India, punishing on their ivay, by an 
nssaiilt on hie fortress, the Khdii of Kalilp* for conduct 
cualled refractory—but which was roidly tho conduct 
of an honest, outspoken man—towards the army 
during its advance. The other moiety, under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, remained behind. 

Shah Shujah had by no means shared the confidence 
of the envoy as to the stability of bis position. Fear 
of the great chiefs of the tribes haunted him; he 
dreaded their vigour, their relentless daring, their 
honndless ambition. He had never forgotten how 
they had driven him from power in 1812- Hia pride 
would not allow him to court them*i Alone he could 
not crush them, but with the aid of the British gar¬ 
rison ho might grind tbeu:i to powder, f or this reason 
he bad used all his arts with Mr. Maenughten to iaduca 
him to retain a conaldenible force. He had succeeded' 
What was bis position? The moat miserable that 
could fall to the lot of any man—position restricting 


* bmve old dunf didd id hi* buUMheld fludi r 

Ms fiQit wu £nim Uw nan and givon to 
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tli& exercLSf? of those qualities dear the heart of s 
free man. He was a kiDg supported by foreign 
bayonets I 

ffor was the position of the enyoy much better. 
The master of the foreign bayonetSp ho became thna a 
second power in the State; a power which must draw 
to itself the hatred of everybody—the hatred of the 
king who owed to it his crown, the hatred of the people 
who aaw in it alike the support and instrument of a 
monarch whom they loathed. It was inovitftblG there 
Bbonld be a olosb 1 

The clash came sooner even than might have been 
eipectcd. The envoy wanted to house iiis troops, 
ffis engineer reported that in a military point of vmw 
it was incumbent that they should occupy the BAIA 
Hiisur^ the citadel of HabuL The Shah objected, 
IWacuaghten yielded at firstj but upon the urgent re- 
presentatmns of the engineer, Lieutenant fafterwarde 
bir Henry) Durand, he again addressed the Shah on 
the Biibjeot, and wrung from him a reluctant asaent 
that the citadel should be prepared for occupation os 
a strong militaTy post» The pioneers were at once 
detailed for the work, mid began it. But no sooner 
did the Shah bear that the work had been begun than 
he renewed his objeotious'—which were tt^ctremoly 
hivolous-—With so much pertinEcity that Macnaghtou 
yielded^ Fatal weakness I Striking example of the 
-ibaence of the audacity which knows #hen tu brave a 
“^eak nature I Macnaghten^s yielding on this occasion 
cauBtti the Kdbul disaater of 1641* For a brief period, 
indeed^ ccrt^iiu rooms in the Bdla Hi^r were given up 

25 • 
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to ’bu occupied by our troops; but eTcntuully, at tlie 
request of tUe Shab, Macnnglitcn Ttiado oirer those 
roama for the use of the royid bareiu. 

f have said tha t Sliiljah luid wished to rot am 
the "British, iu order that by their aid Jie might crush 
rather than ociuciUato the great Afghsiu chiefs. Uu- 
liappily Macnaghten allowed himself to 1m? swayed to 
Fnipport this polioy. He placed Tirt uftlly at the Shah's 
disposal British officers detailed to drill aud command 
corps of Khaiharis, of JaKadchis, of Kohistdnis. of 
Jituljas. These corps becaniB really the janisaar ieB of 
Shah Shdjah. They held the detachwl forta, collect’d 
reronue; and, quartered often in cojumanding poai'- 
tioufl, superseded the authority of tlie trilml ohieftaraa. 
The lueaHure was in every sense unsound. Whilst it 
alienated the chiefs it did not even conciliate the savage 
monntaincera who received the pay of the Shah, An 
Afghan will do a gi'eat deal for money; but he ivljhcrs 
discrpline, and except in the excitement of battle he 
doGfl not cane to commanded by one whom he re- 
garda aa an infidel. It waa evident that the organisa¬ 
tion produced no such tic between tlie levies and (heir 
commandera as that which attnciies the native soldier 
of India to his officer; that the men regarded it simply 
ns a tie of interest to bo broken when convenient. 

In unother point of view it was not loss objection¬ 
able, In an earlier chapter I Imve detailed the 
nicasurcs jidopte*! by AbmiiJ Shah and continued by 
Ilia siiocos3orfl for the levy and maintenance of^ a 
natiomil army. It was the foudnl system in its la- 
tegrilv—each tribe obeying the cull of its cliicf snni* 
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moned by the overlord. But this neir system of lenes 
under Eiirop 4 .‘iiri ofhoers required mouilily pajiuoiits, 
and tdOfillily payments to a sort of regular aimy 
DKcssiUiteil mcreased taxation or increased oppression. 

But olthoitgh Macnaghten bad weakly yielded to 
the Shall on these two important points, his conilnet 
with refemnco to the administration of tho Government 
was at least as blameworthy. The envoy doomed it 
possible ”—I Ijnote from an admirable essay written 
Deai'lj thirty yeaia ago upon this subject*’"*' to reonn- 
oile the assumption by himself of the tnaiu pou’ers of 
Boveroignty with the treatiuont of Shnh Shujah as an 
independent monarch, and sought to effect this by 
leaving tho adtiiiniatration of civil and cHmipnl joatioo, 
the Settlement and collection of the revenue, and its 
irresponsible appropriation, entirely in the hands of 
Shiih Shujah, prcclndijig him however from any control 
in measure's concerning the external relations of his 
govermin'nt, or those having reference to independent 
or mvolting tribes. Ahhongh allowed to make grntita 
to his favourites, and to authorifle nggressioiiB aod 
naurpations, wlien these could bo effected withant 
troops, the Shah had no voice in the dedding on the 
employment of force in support of his own or the 
envoy’s measures. The Shah had thus much power 
for evil, and could commit the Government to 
mcoBurcB, the odinm of snp[>orting which must fall on 
Macnaghten, who atone ordered expeditions, settled 
the strength of detnehraents, gave instructions to their 
commanders, and pointed out the objects to he at- 

• “ Cidcatta Beview,” i>«seial«r 
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tained and the mode of accomplishment. It was a vain 
hope, by thus incurring the opprobrinm of all harsh 
and violent measures, and by leaving to the misrule of 
the Shah^s greedy favourites the credit of evokiog 
them, to dream of blinding the nobles and the people 
to the really servile condition of their king. The farce 
was too broad and too puttmgly insulting. From the 
first it was pregnant with danger.” 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the military and 
political system adopted and pursued for two years by 
the British envoy at the court of Shah Shdjah. The 
policy which sanctioned this system had, it must be 
remembered, nothing in common with the policy advo* 
cated in later years, of establishing British agents at 
certain Afghan centres. Those agents were to be pro¬ 
hibited from interfering with the administration. The 
policy of 1839 was easentially a policy of interference 
with everybody and everything. It superseded local 
rule and local cuatoniB^ It devolves upon mo xioyr 
relate as conciseljr aa poaBiblo the results that 
policy. 

In a precediixg chapter I have told how nnder all 
dynasties and under all oircamatanceB the tribes of the 
mountaiiia and the paeaea had maintained their inde¬ 
pendence. The great Akbar had tried to aubdue theuir 
but in vaio- His ancoeHsorp had bought thefo. pfadir 
Shah and Ahrnud Shah had been reduced to the dame 
course ; and the annual subsidy, &Ked by the 
Rovereigti srud continued by bk auccessora of the 
Sadozye djmasty, ia understood to have amounted to 
not less than eighty thouBOud rupeea per annum- 
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But with the expulsion of Mahmud Shah in 1818, 
the rebtioua with the Khaibaria changed, For a long 
time thero was no long in Afghanistan, and wheu at 
length Do^t Maharamad had felt himaelf suffioientlj 
Becure to aaanrae the title of Amir he reduced the 
annual aubsidj to twelve thousand rupees, and though 
ht misod it snbsequeuily to twentj thousand, thia 
amount fell far short of the expeetafciou oE the tribeSi 

In the interval, and even prior to the expulsion of 
Mahmud Shab» the tribes of the passes bad been de¬ 
voted to the cause of Shiijalu They had fought for 
him I they Imd concealed him; they bad secured hU 
escape. These good offioee were not forgotten by the 
Shah when he was restored by British iuterTention to 
his throne. He had authorised hia eon Taimiir to 
promise the tribes the restoration of their ancient 
privileges i and on the aafo arrival of his son at Kriibul, 
he had confirmed this promise on the condition that 
the pa^es should remain open to the British convoyn. 

Shah Shujah had made this promise without consult¬ 
ing the British envoy. Mr. Mn^cnaghten, when be heard 
of itf took the mattor into his own hands to l>e dealt 
with after tlie manner of a modem diplomatififc. He 
oSoredi then, the tribes an annual sufeidy, larger 
indeed than that bestowed upon them by Dost Ma- 
hammadp but falling considerably short* of the amount 
which tlm pro mis es of the Shah had led them to ex¬ 
pect. He coupled this offer^ moreover, with conditions 
which neither the Moghok, nor Nadir Shah, nor 
Ahmad Shah had been bo unwisu as to propose 
—for they had for their object entirely to anperBede 
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tte anthorit^y of the tribes in tbo passes wliSch tbej 
rogorded as tlieii- own. Thu ]'<esnH maybe anticipated. 
Thu tribes refused the subsidy—the proposal to super- 
Rftde their authority heated their blood to boiling 
pitclu An opportunity to show their power was aaon 
afforilud them. Sir John Keane returned indeed with 
his email army through the Khuibar. But he had 
hardly quitted the dehla when the Khaibaxis invested 
Ali Masjid, and ihongh the British general succeeded 
in throwing into tWa fort a aiiQicient amount of 
ammunition and proTisians, the Khail)aris cut off a 
bill tali on of Najibs and captured from four to five 
hundred camels from the relieving party as xt returned 
to Peplidxviir. Tlieti, only, wero serious negotijitianB 
openetl with them,—that is to any, negotiations which 
had some chance of arriving at a sixtisfactory con- 
clustoxi. It ia niinect'Bsary to enter into these in 
detail. It will suffice to state that the Khaibaris ax- 
tfiiired from the necessitiea of the British agent the 
subsidy (eighty thousand rupees) which when pro¬ 
mised by Shah Shiijah they had gratefully accepted, 
aud they showed iheir knowledge of their pasilion by 
nttempting to plunder, after the treaty laid been 
signed, every successive detachment of the rotiix-ning 
army of Sir John Keane. 

If the fears of Macnaghten had boon roiistjd by the 
revolt of the Khaibaris, the general aspect of affairs 
on the coaclusiou of the agreement just referred to 
did much to re-establish his compostire. He was new 
indeed, or he seemed to himself to be, master of the 
aituation. And what a aitimtiou! One agoot, Dr. 
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PerciTal Lori, who lifid, after the scarw already re* 
ferred to, Bucceeded in roachinif^ Bsimiiiiit engaged 
in di&seruiaafcLQg Bi'itiflU principles, und spreading, ns 
lio believed, British inftiience, tjp to the bntiks of the 
Ox its, oven beyond the banks of the Oxug. Another 
agent, Captain d*Aroy Todd, deputed to Herat, had 
QDf. only siiCOctKliHli lie had reason iu feel confident, in 
finally eatabikhing Biitiah indncnee in thnt city, but 
bid given the tnost aubHtantial proof of the reality of 
that influence, by deputing, without credentials, an 
Captain jEtmeB Abbott—^to Klilva with the 
avowed, object of inducing the Khun of tliat country 
to release from tho captirity in which he held tbom 
the subjects of that nation whoso designs upon Central 
Asia were even then a eause of nightmare to Sfac- 
nagltLen—-tho subject a of Russia* 

To any man less influonced by the seeret wishes of 
his heart than Macuaghten, the very circiim- 

atances I have referred to would have been a ccuise of 
I anxiety and dread. The fussy interference by Dr* 
Percival Lord, backed by a lliitkli forcej in th^ 
affairs of the petty chieftains north of the Hiudii 
f KtUh, had raised a feeling of alarm and insecurity 
throughout the country south of the Oxus* Nor had 
h fltoppcil there. OroHsIng thiit river It had pene- 
tratod to Bokhara, had filled the mind of the A mi r 
with alarm, and had induced hini to connive at the 
of three men whom he had till then kept tinder 
cloae Hurvcillanco—Dost Mahnminad, and Ids sons 
Akbar and Afxiil. 

I Nor, Ld reality, did the presence of d^Arcy To<Id in 
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Herdt spread less real alarm. It is true that d'Aroj- 
Todd himsBlf ivaa a type of tlie cliiralroiifl soldier, 
sabordinating all to duty i liigh-miiided, pure Learted; 
io the highest sense of the term, noble. It is true 
that James Abbott was the most loveable, the most esti¬ 
mable, the most unseLhsh of men. It is true that hy a 
considerable expenditure of money, d’Arcy Todd had 
saved the people of Herat from starvation and misery; 
thai he had made secure the threne of the in famous 
Kamriin. What was his reward? The dread of 
Persia gave place to the dread of the British infidol; 
and Edmran, in January 1840, wrote to the Shah— 
the Shah who bad lately threatened bis throne and 
had caused the misery from which d'Arcy Todd hsd 
relieved him—to the effect that ho merely tolerated the 
English envoy from motives of expediency, but that 
his hopes centred in the favour of the Shah I 

The mission of James Abbott, inspired by ths 
noblest motives, and its consequences, deserves more 
than the passing notice I am able to bestow upon it- 
I have already stated the nature of the task he had un¬ 
dertaken. This task, which in the bands of one leas trus 
to the purpose he had in view, lesa patient, and Ie» 
single-minded, must have failed, was, despite of extras 
ordinary obstacles, earned out by him and by his suc¬ 
cessor, Captain Shakespear, to a successful concluaioD. 
It was, indeed, the OTtly real success attaching, 
first to last, to the attempt made by the British 
nation to foist upon an unwilling people a soverfii^ 
for wdiO'm they hud no sympathy. 

Enough has been shown of the real working 
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the missions upon whose success Mncnaghten was 
pluming himself, to dcmonfitrflte the rottenness of the 
ground on which be stood. JfeTerthelesss confident, 
hopeful, even exulting, he aceorapatiied the Slmh in 
Norember to spend the winter at JaUMbadp Whilst 
there, he gare other and more strLking examples of 
the erroneous view' be had conceived, not onlj of his 
own fimctiotiSi but of the proper duties of o king of 
the Afghans* 

Maenughten's nego6fltiona with tne Khaibarls, 
already noticed, are a typo of the general system he 
had conceived. Backed by the British force, he re* 
solved to rule with a high hand—to force submisgion 
with the sw'ord* How and with what untoward re&ulta 
he had failed with the Kliaibaria, we have seen* We 
have to see now how even more decidedly, and with 
what more fatal results, he failed with othera. 

When the British force ent-ered Afglidmfltdn, its 
fitrength, its prestige, the marvf^llous conquest it made 
of Ghfl^ui, produced n sttikJng effect thronghont the 
country. Dost Mahnminad and his flons diaappeared 
at once. Chieftainfi who hud carefully cherished their 
^dependence bowed their head.. One alone refused— 
the chief of Kliner. . True to his principle of ruling, 
Macnagliten determined that the chief of Kiiner 
should be deposed, and his place taken by another* 
A Britigli forest? was accordingly sent against him- 

But native chiefs, occupying castlES descended to 
them through a long line of ancestors, object, as a 
rule, to being deposed- Certainly the chief of Ktiner 
wag one of these* He repulsed the English, and 
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succesifnlly defied tho enemy* Tlie chief of IMjop 
followed hia example, and with like eucceea, forcing 
hia iiasailanta to abatnlon a 

N"or were those the only inisfortiiiJOB. The Ghilzsi 
tribe—the men who ia earlier days had given so many 
rulers to the country, occupied in oenlral and western 
Afghanintiui a position go mo what, atiiilogoufl to that of 
the Kluiibaris. Jealous of their independence they 
lived on transit fees and plnndor. To anoh men cirili- 
satiau was death—such civilisation more especially ha 
would organise the great caravan routes indejjeiideatly 
of their authority. At such civilisation it aeeiuoJ to 
them that the foreign infidels, who hod made no 
arrangements with them, were aiming. They acoord* 
ingly took the law into their own hands, and exercised 
a guorilla warfare on the convoys and detachments of 
the invaders. To such a length did their exactionfl 
proceed, that Colonel Nott sent a force under Jlajer 
Anderson againal them* AnderBon beat the Gliilaoifi; 
but it Ijecamo erident that a tribe which could com¬ 
mand forty thousand warricra must be desalt with in 
another way. Naturally that way was to buy theUL 
Macnaghteii yielded. The annual snhgidy was ihii'^ 
thousand rupees* 

Further soiilh, in Bilnchistan, the more than gravtJ 
error, the crime, the British hod committed in attack¬ 
ing and slaying the noble-hearted Nhsin of Naldt, aJWl 
in disudicriting his non, was slowiy produeitig iti 
legitimate fruits. Those ripened in May. 

The result was on the whole most unfortunate for the 
British* They were forced to atone for the crime el 
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Iheir aftsaiilt on KiiMt, by renonncing tbe they 

bod imposed upon it, and by hEVvin^ to wilneas the tem- 
portuy restoration of the son of the murdered chieftain. 
They were compelled, too, to hear of the murder of the 
agents of the British iiowor, of the defeat of detach¬ 
ments, of the interruption of eomraunicaiiona, caused 
by the justly infuriated Bildchia before they could be 
brought under subjection by detachments sent from 
Eandahilr, 

It is now time to return to Dr, LfOrd. The officious 
activity of this officpr had contrived, before the spring 
of 1810 had sot in, to cmbi’oil the British with the 
Hazara !i and other tribos north of tho great range. 
Kadainiug any attempt to conciliate the hardy moun¬ 
taineers, liord relied solely upon force. anyone 
leas self-oonfident, the spiril- that had boon evinced by 
the people of the conntry upon more than one occasion 
would have seemed to necessitatu at least cantion in 
dealing with them. But Ijortl was eager to press 
ODwaids, and his L'ftgernt“S3 so ran away u ith his judg¬ 
ment that he succeodHad in compromising he ivUuost 
succeeded in mining—the British interests in the dis¬ 
tricts under hiH charge. 

men Dost Mahamniad and his two sons had taken 
refuge m Bokhara, u third son, ifftbbar Ktuln, of whom 
mention has ftlrendy lieen made in these pages, Imd 
proceeded with the family of the Amir to Ivuliim. 
The chief of this place, certainly out of no ragard for 
thcAjnir, but probably boeauso the escorting isirty 
under Jfibbar Khan w<m considerable, Imd emended to 
tlicm hia hospitidJty. Acting strictly undor the orders 












of the Or« Lord liad entered itite Dcgatiatiooi 

with Jabbar Khin, with the view of Induoing hha to 
Buhinit himself and his charge to British gcacroai^j. 
and, to qiiickdii his decision, had intimated to him 
pretty phiinlj that Kiilum was witliin reach of the 
British detachment at Baml^n. To prove that thess 
were not words only, Lord ordered a small party of 
troops to march northwards. When the intelligenoo 
that British troops were about to move in the direo- 
tioii of Kdh'irn reached the chief of that district, he, 
to square himself with the agent, offered to place at 
his disposal the little fort of Bitjgah, n place of some 
repute in the estimation of the natives, situated at tlie 
mouth of the defile beyond Ksmiind. A cauttoits matt 
woiiltl have hesitated ere lie consented to lock up a 
portion of his smalt force to a little fort at a conaK 
denible distance from his base, the occupation of 
which could not fiiil to excite in the ininde ef the 
native chiefs suspicionR of ulterior proceedings. But 
Lord was the reverse of a cautious Tnan, He wrote to 
Klibtil, to which place the envoy had now returned, 
to ask sanction to his proposals, and, Imi'ing obtained 
it, ptiahi'd forward five companies of Gurkliaa to 
Biijgah, left two at Syghan, and retained one, and 
three hundred Afghiln levies, at Bitinijin, 

The fii'flt result of tliia experiment corresponded 
entirely to the wishes of Lord and Macnaghteo. 
Jabbar Klutii brought his charge to Bimidn, and 
rendered. But the occupation of the frontier pest 
made an enemy of every Uzbdg chief in the vicinity- 
Kveu the W"jUi of Kdlum, who up to that time hod 
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sliown B jealous dislike of Dost Mahamniad and kis 
family, began to long for tbe Boumd of bis Trar^ory. 

Suddenly it came. In the month of July 1S40 Dost 
Mahammad and bis t’flfo sons succeeded—probably with 
the connivance of the king of Bokhara, whose alarm 
bod been greatly stimulated by the advance of the 
English—in esotiping from the veiletl captivity in which 
Le had beeu held. After many adventures they reached 
Kiilum. They found prevailing there a feeling of 
hatred to the British—a desire at any cost to rid the 
ooimtry of the inddels. The ITzbSgs flocked to his 
standard, and in a few weeks the Amir found himself 
at the head of five to aii thoiLsand fighting men. 

Space will not permit me to give more than a mere 
cutline of the militaiy events which followed. It will 
suffice to say that on the 30th Aujgiist small detach¬ 
ment of Gurkhas, under Sergeant Dougins, on its way 
from Syghati to Baignb, was attacked by AfaiU Khan, 
and though the Gurkhaa, well commanded, fought 
spleadidly, they woi'e saved only from destruction by 
the prompt appearance on the field of Lieut, Sturt, of 
the Engineers, with two companies of their comrades. 
The result, though full of honour for the Gurkhas, 
was regarded by the tril>es us a triumph. They has¬ 
tened, the Amir at their head, serioualy to threaten 
Bajgah. The fort, weak as a military poaitian, could 
not he held. Our men fed buck on Syghdn. But on 
their way to that place, the Afghan levies, trained and 
led by Bntish officers, desertijd and went over to Dost 
Mahftmmnd. The remainder of the British force 
retruated on 
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Meatiwliile, tlio envoys on heai-ing of the escape of 
the Amir from BokMfti, hml reinforced the garrisca J 
at Bdtnidn by a regiment of native infantry under | 
Colonel Dentue, a vepy capable officer. Dennic, on 
learning themiafon unenear Sygban, marched towards 
that place to meet the Amir, who was pressing on, 
flucshed with atiticipationB of Tictory, towardB Bdimun. 
The rival forces joined battle on the ISfch September 
Dcnnie had only two guns, but they wore .sufficient to 
W'in the battle. Such was the effect of their fire, and 
'ao firm wne the countenance of the eepoya, that the 
hill men fairly turned iind fled, carrying the Amir and 
his two BOne with them, and leaving their camp 
oijuipage, their kettledriuns, their ammunition, and 
tkfir only gun on the field, i 

Dost hlahamnmd fled into the Kohiatan, there, as | 
will presently bo eeen, to excite new iroubles. For 
the iiioment, however, the country north of the Hindil 
Kiiah had been qiiietcd. Some valuable experiems, 
too, had lieeti gained—^the moat important, and in the 
^es of the envoy the moat alarnuiig, being, that thi' 
Afghan levies were not to be trusted. 

The desertion of the Afghan Icviea must milctd 
have boon a very rude awaken iug to Mr. Maonnghteu. j 
It would seem that for the first time the extreme fahj*'" 
ness of the position of the Britisli presentotl itself to 
him in its real light. His communicationa ivith IudiJ‘ j 
depended npou the fidelity of the mountain tribeS' 
Betiveen the Afghan frontier and the Indian fituitier^ 
the Indies and the Satlaj—lay the vrarlike nation of tbp 
yikhs, no longer reatruiiicHi by the firm hand of Banji* | 
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Singh, but boastful urui aggressive. But Mr, Mac- 
jmghten, though be roeogiiised the danger of his 
position, was far from divining either the real evil nr 
the true remedy. Tlie policy which at this period he 
preasefl upon Lord Auckland proves clearly how Uttlo 
he comprehended the real situation. To send liitn more 
troops—to declare war against the Silchs; this was 
Lis policy—a policy which, if carried out, wouhl 
probably have lost India- 

Some aHowanes ought perhaps to be made for n 
man iti the position Macnaghcen then found ItiniBelf, 
Desperate situations require desperate remedies; and 
certainly Macnaghten's situation might well have ap¬ 
peared doapcnito- On the one side Dost jrahammad 
wi\jj in the Kohistdn; the chiefs in that mountamous 
districl liftil given him a coivlial reception and assured 
hnn of their sympathy and support, EipresaionB of 
gendwill tind affection were sunt to the Amir from 
the dty of Klibiil itself. nmttere wem hiddoti 

neithof from the envoy nor from the bhsh. On thr 
other sidOt tho Slkbe. alwiijs jealous ef the Britialu 
perfectly cogniaunt of the utterly false raiiitftry posi¬ 
tion of their rimle, were doing their utmost to rmj^e 
the cpnntty between PesMwar iiud Kabul, so as to 
aever them from their sapports- 

Keenly aenaitiTe now to the fact that the popularity 
he had hitherto aacribod to the Shah hfld been unrcfll. 
MacmightrCn saw that he had only Britiali bayonets to 
irely upnn* He therefon^ recalled Dennie from I^^lmi^ll:^ 
and sent a force under Hale into the Kohist^ifi to mate 
head aguiiist Dost Mahmnmad and his turbulent sym- 
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pathiflerfl. Dost Mfihnmmftd led Sale a dance. During 
the on tilt? tnontli of October be flitted alxjut from one 
place to another, appearings now in the Qhorband 
valley, now at Nijmc. now in the vicinity of the capital 
At last, on the 2nii November, the British force came 
in sight of him at PanvimdnrFah. So cert^tin wafl Sak 
thi\t he had him, that he lined the hills to prevent hia 
eac^ipe. The battle joined. It ia needless here to 
enter into detaUs. Suffice it to say that the swarthy 
troopers of the 2nd Bengal Cuvaliy^ failing tbsir 
officers at a critical moment^ permitted the Amir to 
gain a victory bo decisive that Sir Alexander Burneflt 
who was present, wrote from the field of battle to 
Macnaghten to tho effect that there was nothing left 
for the British force but to fall back on K/ibal, and 
that it was abaolutuly necessary to concentrate there 
all the troops tlmt were available I 

What Macnaghten wonid have done liad Dost Ma* 
hammad used hia victory to the utmost can 1>e con¬ 
jee tu red from the manner in which at a later date he 
met the crisis caused by Aklmr KhAn. This time h*3 
was spared the pain of arriving at a decision. Tb& 
reasons which prompted Dost Sfahnmmad to yield Ott 
the morrow of his victory cart only be conjectured. It 
may have been-* Sir John Kaye believesi that, for^ 
seeing hia ultimate defeat^ he prcferi’od to fall 
torions. Possibly, knowing wcQ the nature of the 
Afglrina, and aware that the country^ though seethingi 
was not yet wound up to the pitch of revolt, he 
preferred to await in captivity tlie summons which he 
saw loQiiiingm the future. The fact remainB, that oa 
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the evening of the day after the battle, as Mr. Mnc- 
naghten was returning from his evening ride, an Afghan 
approached lum and told him abruptly that Ih© Amir 
was Ht Imnd. ^‘What Aroir? " asked Macnaghton. 
“Dost Mahammad EhAn/' wm tlio reply, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards Dost Mahammad* who had ridden 
from the field of battle with thU one attendant, stood 
before him. 

The surrender was complete. Dost Malmmmad, 
courteousij receiTed, wrote to his sons OKhorting- them 
ro Follow liifl example. A week later he was conducted 
under n strong escort to Uonmimble exile in India, 

Again were the hopes of Mncnaghten in the as¬ 
cendant. Once more was the choice offered him of 
pursuing the course which policy demanded. The 
Sadoi5ye prince was on the throne] the Bardk^yn 
leader was an exile. Wliut need was there of British 
bayonets unless to support on the throne a prince 
nnoctjept.-il ile to the people ? 

Dnlmppily the system adopted by Macnaghten the 
aptem of concent rating in his owm hands all the 
power of the state—had alienated from the govern- 
tnent of Shah Shrtjah nil the great feudal chiefs of the 
land, Evon the Ddranis,. the kinsfolk and tribesmen 
of the Bhahp had revolted against a policy which ex¬ 
cluded them from power and influence. That pewerp 

that tuff utmee^ and all the patronage belonging thereto* 

were virtually exercised by the infidel strangers^ 
for this had the great clans asserted their freedom 
wiidsr Ahmad Shah, for this had they blinded 

and expelled Malinnid—not, that under the 

26 * 
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nominal nik of a puppet they might become the 
servants of the Infidel. 

The sutrenJer and deportation of Dost Maharaniad 
did not then really affect the vital point sat issue* The 
fact that, suhsequent to the surrender and the depot, 
tation, the discontent spread more widely and rooted 
itaelf more deeply in the hearts of the people, ought to 
have satisfied Macjnaghten that something more llian a 
dynastic question was involved. To fairly test the 
original British policy the British should liavc left 
AfghilnistAn with Dost Mahamtnad. it was the last 
ch^co afforded them of leaving it with honour. 

The first event to disturb the tranquillity which, it 
was fondly hoped, had been secured by the deportatiott ] 
of Dost Mahamroad, was a rising in Zamindawar, 
headed by one Alctiir KlUln, and secretly fomented, it 
was saidj by the Shah, with the view of shaking himself 
free from the British yoke. This, after a first show of 
success, was only suppressed by a detachment of 
British troops sent from KandahAr. 

It happened that at this time there was a man at 
Kandahar whose great abilities and keen insight, into 
character had enabled him to form a just view of tha ■ 
situation. This was Captain (now Sir Henry) Bfiw- 
linson. The duties which devolved upon him 
satisfied him as to the false position occupied by tii^ | 
British. Evidence was in his hands that the diflWV- 
banoe referred to in the preceding paragraph had been 
fomented by Shah Shdjiih himself. He wrote Ida con- j 
victions, and he enclosed the evidence, to Mocnaghtra- 
Macuaghten showed them to the Shah. Shah tjhdjtA 
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feigtiecl indignation and hoodwinked Macnnghten. The 
onlj eonsequenco of the remonstrance was the re¬ 
moval of certain officials, and ft promise made by the 
Shah that he woald viBit Kandjihar in the autumn. 

The year 1841 dawned ominously for the British. 
Tim Khaibaris were murmnring, and the GhiUaia 
fthowwl symptomB that they were tired of infidel rule. 
An expedition to repress the former w«a actually being 
organized by Colonel Shelton. Macmighten knew 
this, yet BO blinded wns his judgment by tbe niinor 
inatincts to which I have more than once referred, that 
he actually wrote at this period (February 1841), " All 
things considered, the presiient tranquillity of the 
country is, to my mind, perfectly marvellous. 

1 must hniTy over the proofs which time nas to 
give of the existence of this marvolloua tranquillity. 
Shelton suppressed the revolt in the NiLviiiin valley. 
But the rising of the Ghiiaais was more aerious. 
Embittered by. the capture, for an alleged inBult to a 
British officer, of a small fort belon^ng to them 
within two miles of KaMt-i-Ghilzai, and of the 
slaughter of its chief and fifteen of his followers, they 
rase en attJtcked the British force sent against 

them under Colonel Wjnier, and only gsve way at 
10 p.m. after a very sovere contest- Defesti^d, they 
were far from being subdued, and to aid them, Aktar 
Khin—^the former rebel of Zamindawar- again rose 
with a following of six thousand men, in the neigh- 
hourhood of Girishk, 

Thanks to the energy of Sott and his Ueutenonta, 
both these rubellioua were suppressed j and on the 
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2n<l August following, Macnaghton, cheery anrt con* 
fideut, recorded his opinion that the British "proa^ 
peots are most cheering; and, with the tuaterials we 
hnTe, there ought to be little or no difficulty in the 
management of the counti^." This opinion, con* 
cHired in by many of bis subordinates, was not shared 
by the wiser portion. EuwUnson opposed it; N'ott 
even denouiictMl it; D'Arcy Todd, perceiving that 
British protection was more dreaded by the rnlprs of 
Herat than Persian domination, had withdrawn hia 
mission from Herat rather than continue to pay large 
sums which he knew to be diverted to aims sobveraive 
of the views of his GoTemment,* 

Cheering ns the prospects were, in the eyes of 
Macnaghieti, yet even Macnaghten must have been 
conscious that in dealing with a country like AfgMn* 
istan, and with a people like the Afghans, n very 
small matter suffices to produce a atorm. Disregard¬ 
ing, if not forgetting, the symptoms displayed by the 
tribes of the passes in 183&—40, the envoy, in ths 
autumn of 1841, determined, in deference to the 
urgent calls made upon him by the Horae Government 
and the Government of India to retrench his eipeu* 
diture, to curtail the sniiiial subsidies guaranteed to 
the tribes, guardians of the pisses. For this purpose 
he summoned tlie chiefs of those tribes to Kribnl, anii 
informed them that the necessities of the state re* 
quired that their annual stipends sliouJd be reduced* 


* For tliiM vithdrawtag Jiu tniidon Todd wai diinfowcd iVi4 
r«morcd from poUUod (faplojaeiit. 
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The chiefs received tlie announcemeiit -withoiit e 
murmur, but they did not the less act as though they 
legarded it as an infringement of a solemn compact, 
Ther immediately passed the word to their adherents 
that the comtnunicationa with India were to be 
interrupted, 

It is impossible to palliate or even to eitplein the 
fatuity which directed so costly an economy. D’Arcy 
Tod had been removed from political employ, because 
be had protested against the payment to the infamous 
Katnnin of ft sum used mainly by him to subsidize our 
enemies. Economy being necessary, it would hnve 
been far wiser to withdraw that annnal payment, than 
to endnnger our communications at a very time when 
the maintenanoe of our position in Afglmnistdii de 
pended on our army, and on our army alone. 

Tet at the very moment when the tribes 
passes were alienated, the northern parts of Afghanis 
bin were again in commotion, Akbar Ehan was on 
the Bdmiiin frontier; disaffection was rife m the 
Kohistiin, in Zdnnut, in Kdbul itself. And now to 
these hostile indications were added the gathering of 
the Ghilzais on the Kabul river. 

An incident which occurred at this period, less than 
a month before the outbreak of the storm, ought to 
warned the eTi"^oy and his ttssifltants oi the ate 
they had prepared for themselTes. On the +3rd O^ober, 
Biimea, knowing that the passes were blocked up, 
wrote to on officer^ Captain Grajt w^lio wns about ^ 
return with a araall detachment to India, and ndvis ^ 
him to join hintfieU to fi chief who* with four hun re 
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ineDj was about to march to Laglnuin. Graj marched 
with the cliiefi Alnliatrirrind Uzm Khan, and ht* owed it 
to hla chivalrpuH aesidtiirice that he made his jouruej 
in ftiifety. Mahamumd Uziu saved Gniy and his detach¬ 
ment* but* in the frankness of fnendship, be informed 
hiB Eng'hsh cotorade thitt all Afghitnisidn was deter¬ 
mined to get rid of the Feringhis, and that the whole 
country was ready to break out/' Ghty sent the infor- 
mation to BurneSj and Bumes received it. 

Still, matters were allowed to go on ae if the sitna* 
tion wore secure. But there soon came warnings of 
the storm. On the night of the 9th October the 3oth 
Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Mon tenth* m\d 
encjirnped at Butkak* nine miles from Kabul* wm sud¬ 
denly attacked in force. The utts^k was repuked, and 
Sale* mnrchjDg from Kabul, clestred the passes* The 
35fch Native Infantry* remaining oncamped and kolated 
at Biitkak, was again attacked* and again repiiked 
fcho enemy* on the Sale* aware oovr of the errar 

he had committed in leaving that regiment isolated, 
joined it on the 20th with the rest of hiii brigade, and 
began his march for the Taasin valley^ 

On entering the valloy on tlie 22ud tliere ensued 
with the Ghiizais a skirmish, which, though biidlj 
managed by the British general* isvbo wan non-oMcisn( 
from a wound, impressed the Afghzin leadei^s with 
the idea of their enemyk powei% They therefore 
determined to avoid by a rnee the puni&hjnont they 
evoked* and they act millj succeeded in beguiling th*^ 
political officer with Side's force* Captain ifaugregor, 
to persuade the general to accept their aubrnksion, 
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oondition that their fort should bo spared- Tho oppor¬ 
tunity of inflicting a blow where it was most neces¬ 
sary to atrike was thus lost by the political office 
When it offorct:! again it was lost by the commander* 

SalOf though one of the most gallniit of meni was no 
generals In the mai’ch from the Taziu yalley to Gan- 
damak more than one spioiidid opportunity was offered 
him to strike a deadly blow at the GUilziaiB^^ a blow 
Xvhicb would anniliiliitf^ them. He missed them all, 
not because he did not wish to Btrifcc ^for since the 
tamaaction related iti the preceding paragniph he had 
become conviiicBd of the perfidy cf the Afghans but 
because the opportunities were inYisible to him* He 
reached Gandtimak on the SOtb October. 

On the 2nd November the storm burst in its full 
fury on Miicnagliteu and the English* The tale has 
often been told, and I can find no space for it here* It 
found its TictimB totally unprepared. The envoy had 
denuded Kiibul of his beet troops. The remainder 
WEre commanded by a wom-oat invalid^ incapable 
of forming a firm resolntion^^ equally incapable of act¬ 
ing upon one formed for him by another* What sort: 
of a man the envoy was these pages have shown* 
Possessing coiiBiderable ability, he had, never theirs* 
trained his intellect to believe that to be true which he 
wished to be true i and he persisted to the last* despite 
of the most glaring evidence of bad faith, in trusting 
the Afghans* 

The natural results foUowed. With division every¬ 
where and self-reliance nowhere, it was impossible to 
effect great things* Th^re was, in fact* no commaud- 
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The meaimres which had been resolved upon one 
moioent were cancelled an hour later; and this inde- 
cial:;ji4 commencing in the tent of the general, liad a 
fatal effect upon the officers and men* Crednlity con- 
finned to the very JjLst. The most open marks of 
lioatiUty on the part of the Afghans served but to 
induce the British leaders to pretend a greater confi* 
deuce in thoir good faith. This confidence was dis* 
tiirbed neither bj the murder of Burnea within the 
idty, nor by the nasassination of the envoy at a con¬ 
ference by Akbar Kbdn. Notwltligtending these un¬ 
doubted proofs^ and others scarcely Jess significant^ 
of detenuIned hostility* the leaders of the British force 
—a force numbering* all toldj nearly five thou$and* 
men—suffered themselves to be beguiled to trusting 
to the promises of the Afghjlns rather than to the 
bayonets of their soldiei's. To use the emphatic lan*^ 
guagp of an officer who* young then* had alraady dia- 
plnyed signs of the ability which ho brought to such 
ripe results in later yoars^—the late Sir Henry Have¬ 
lock huuself one of thoBe who had nccompaniod Sale 
to Gaiidamaki*—*^they csrtKlulonsly confided in AfghAn 
tidth* moved in the power and at the dictation of Akbar 
tvhdn^ took up the poaitiouB be pointed out, forbore to 
fire on the partisans he Imd arrayed to destroy them; 
and* as much to the last the dupes of intrigue and 
trencheiy m the Hot bus of tbo sword, cold, h Linger and 
fatigue, were engulfed in the e^istern Qhllzai moun- 

* Tht^ furaj cDmlflsd of 4^500 ^ghtiiLg niE-n, of wIidiil 700 were 
Europecuia. There were besifiea the wi'FeB and children of the 
uni and 12 , 0 rXI native folluwerB. 
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taiii5.^* In till? first month of 1842 there survived of 
tlifi entire Brltiali force only the priaoncra nnd 
taken by Ahbir Ehim, imd one man, Dr, Brydon, who 
bad escaped to Jniillnbikl. 

Thus ended, practically» the attempt of the British 
Guremmeiit to foist U|Kjn an independent people a 
king previously rejected by that p£?oplei governing by 
meaus of British agents, and supported on his throoB 
by British bayonets* It is true that the British did 
not lose fmdre hold of the coantry* Tliey kept JaM* 
libad and Kandahar againai all the forcea which the 
Afghans could bring against them. A few inontha 
Inter Kiibul was reoccwpiod, and the captives and 
hofitages were recovered hy the avenging armies of 
ffott and Pollock* It would be foreign to my purpose 
to enter into the military detaiU of tlieac events. The 
British soldiers met ■with no real difficulty m 
occupying the countryp but they evacuated it after they 
had vindicated their prestige and shown their power* 
The mJiiippy Shah Bbiljah did not long survive the 
destruetioii of the supports upon which he had ao long 
Enticed out of his pahme, on the 4th Aprilp 
the fierce feudal chiefs raJaGd by the succuasfid 
hisuiTection to the summit of he was waylaid 

ahot dead. Until the ll>th September following 
^the date on which Kabul wa^ reoccupled by the 
avenging army of Pollock^—anarchy waa so far ram¬ 
pant that the supreme authority was held in abeyance* 
Accompanying General Pollock's force wiia the second 
of Shah Sbujah, Fatbi Jang—a young man who, 
^^=^ping from Kabul at the time of his father* s aasassi- 
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lifld cl66iDfid himsplf litippy in l>Bing to 
join, clothed m tettere, the Britiah force at Glandatnak, 
on the iHt September. Thia unhappy prince '^vaa now 
placed by the Britiah autlioritieB on the throne of 
Kabul, but be was, at the eaine time, emphatically 
warned that he was to expect no nsuiatBiice, neither in 
money, nor in men, nor in arms, from the British 
Guvemment. On these terms Fathi Jang accepted his 
father's throne. A little later he shared his father’s 
fate. 

Meanwhile Dost Maltammad, aivarded an annual 
income of two lakhs of rupees, had lionised India. He 
had been shown our arsenals, our ships, our industries, 
OUT courts of justice, and our troops. He had wit¬ 
nessed the order, the contentment, the just adminis* 
tration, prevailing throughout Hindustan. He had 
lived in Calcutta, but, the climate not agreeing with 
him, he had procouded to the bill station of Misurii 
1'hence he was summoned, 2i)th October 1S42, by the 
order of Lord Ellenborough, to return, so soon as the 
armies of Pollock and Nott should have recrossed the 
Indus, to his native country. 

He returned; was received by Shir Singh, King of 
Liihor, with respect; then prosecuting his journey to 
Kabul, entered that city, and quietly and unostenta¬ 
tiously resumed the office of which, nearly three years 
previouflly, the British had deprived him. No attempt 
had been made, during his absence, to occupy his scat. 
It had been reserved specially for him. Ha returned 
the elect of the people, the chosen leader, to whom 
alone they were prepared to tender homage. 
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Such was the closing scene of the premature arid 
iD-oonducte<l attempt of the British upon Afglidtiistilii. 
It failed, and it deserved to fail. It faUerl because, 
first, it Imd for its principle the foisting upon the 
Afghrin people of a king whom they did not want j 
secondly* hecanse the English agonte sent with that 
king concentrated in their ovm hands the government 
of the country, making him appear a cyplier to Ms 
mhjects I and, thirdly, though to a less degree, be¬ 
cause the danger to combat which the expedition was 
undertaken, was distant, intangible, and imaginary. 
Time has changed many things since that stirring 
periorl. Extreme caution has taken the place of 
recklessness in our councils j the danger which was then 
distant, intangible, and imaginary, is now close at 
hand, real, threatening. That that danger must be 
met aU are agreed. I am much mistaken if an appll* 
cation of the sounder portion of our past policy to the 
improved territorial position we iiave acquired since 
1842 fail to indicate clearly the method by w hicb we 
may influence the Afghun people to become, in very 
deed, “ the friends of our friends and the enemies of 
our enemies/' 
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CHAPTEH XI. 

mSTOBrCAt.—'Arn SANJ STAN FROM 1842 TO 1369* 

Tm ftrat seven years following tlie retom of the Atdfr 
may be deacribed m politit^ally iineventfnL Hia 
brothers reseimed their rule at Kandilhir, His father*s 
murderer, the infamous Kdmrin of Herdt, wbs himi- 
self murdered that same year (1842), by liis not lesa 
infamous minister, Tar Mahammad* The terfJtoneB 
no\% known aa Afghiln Tdrkiatdn and BadakhshAn 
were virtually independent. The Amir liad returned 
only to the poaition which he had left, the sovereignty 
over Kabiil up to the Hindii Kiishp. and of Ghazni- 
Tbe natural tondency of the rulera of KandAhAr and 
Herat was still to place their dependence upon Persia. 

The conquest of Bindh by the British in 1843, by 
bringing that people near hiB frontier, very nuioh 
weakened the power for intrigue possessed till then by 
Kohandil Khauj the representative Baniksiye at Kan¬ 
dahar; and the annujcatiou by the same people of the 
PanjAb in 1849, had upon h i m a not less sobering 
influence- 
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That annesatioD Dost Maliainiiiad bod striven hia 
utiDOdt to preT^nt* DuHog th^y Ulo and dearth struggle 
between the British and the Sikhs in l&4a-49, he had* 
it the head of a body of troops, traversed the Ehaibar 
pass^ ooetipird the PesMwar valley, and had detached 
two thousand of his beat horsemen, eomiEuuidtsd by 
one of his sens* to aid the Sikh chieftains, then hoping 
much in consequence of the indeciaive battle they had 
fought at Chilianw&la, Tliose horeeiiien took part in 
' the battle of Gdjnit^ but though^ it is said, they 
j Attempted to imit^ite a mnn^uvre they had Jearn&d 
I fpotn the English^ by makiug a d^tour^ and then dash- 
I tag down with a swoop on the English general and his 
j. staff, their plans were detected and foiled by the 

I ! Bntjiih cavalry, notably by the Sindh horsts and they 
were driven .from the field. Pui^ned without intcr- 
uiission by Sir Walter Gilbort, they did not halt 
evea at Janirud, but galloped helter-skelter into the 
' Khaibar, whither the Amir had preceded them, Ijeaten, 

1 baffled, and hmniliat€5d* The annexatiou of the Pan jab, 
Bpite of himself and hi$ horsemen, the oj^change of 
a neighbour falling to pieces* for one united* powerful, 
& and civilised, by no memia tendtd to decrease the 
T PUmity of the Aniir towards the British* Neighlxjura 
sa tluiy had tecoine for some years, be avoided all in* 
tercoursa with bis former enemyt and throughout that 
' penod he never ceased to incite the tnbes of the passes 
to annoy the British by perpetual hostilities. 

The year follo’wiug the linne^utiou of the Pan jab by 
BriHsh, tlwj Amir crossed the Hindu £ush tu re* 
Afghda authority in the provinces south of the 
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OxuB. In this expedition iie entirely succeeded, End 
tliencofortli lie could reckon Alglmn TtirkisUn nnd 
Badakhshdn as integral portions of his dominion a. 

iienlt and Kandiilili' still continued, howoTer, to 
give him annoyance. The intrigues of Persia were 
constantly dircfcted to the recovery of the important 
district represented by the former, and in these in¬ 
trigues she was well served by the nobles, who seemed 
to live only to struggle there for supremacy. Yiir 
Italinmmad, the assassin of Kainrdn, was in his turn 
murdered, His son, 3ynd Miihamraad KhAn, suo 
ceeded him, but shortly went mad. The nominal 
enocesaor of this prince ^vaa Mahammad Yiisiifi but 
having selected as hia vizier a man, Emui EJnin, 
cleverer than himself, he was soon dethroned. Hia 
place was naturally occupied by Esau KIiAtl, and under 
the sway of this astute intriguer the suzeraiuty of 
Persia would have bocomc almost an accomplished 
fact, hut for the Wimiings which the British Goverti- 
raent of the day caused to be communicated and 
repeated to that power. 

But though the warnings of the Bntish Govern* 
ment checked the actual movemonta, they failed to 
stop the intrigues of Persia alike with Herdt aud 
Kandahar. These in the end ho affected Dost Maham- 
mad that they caused him to forget hia enmity to the 
British, and opening negotiations with them, he 
agreed, in 1854, to detach his son, GhoMrn Haidar 
Klwin, to PeshAwar, to conclude a treaty of idlianc® 
with his ancient enemies. 

GhoMm Haidar came to Peshawar. The Govern- 
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roent of India was r^presentM by tha Chief Cominis* 
doner of the Paiijitb* Mr.* now Lord, Lawrence. The 
articled of tliis treaty wBrn but three in number. The 
first provided for “ perpetual poaee and friendship ” 
between the Amir of ECdbnl and his heirs on one aid© 
and the East Inilia Company on the other. By the 
second, the said Company ongaged to respect the 
Afghrin territory, and never to interfere therein. By 
tbp thinh the Ainfr entered into a like engagetnant 
with respect to the territory of the Oompany, and 
promised in addition to he the friend of the friends 
and enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company,'* 

This treaty marks n sensible departure from the 
position of iaolatiou maintained up to that time by the 
Atmrof KdhiiL It shows that ho felt, and felt acutely, 
that which all the Moghol rulers of Kabul liad fuU 
hefoi’t^ him, that Afghanistan and Hindustan had need 
'^f each other» On this occasion the need was felt by 
Afghinistuu, or rather by the nort-hern and eastern 
parts of Afghanistan, and the need was felt in con- 
a^nencH of the stealthy endeavours of a neighbour to 

tract to herself the really fertile and valuable portions 
of the rocky conntiy. 

If the Amir had hoped that liie alliance with England 
Would pu( immediate stop to Persian intrigueft he 
diflappointed. Those intrigues continued, and 
^ttbnmated in th© march of a Persian army to Heniti 
aticl by the surrender of the city to that army in 
October 1856, 

But the British aLLiauce w^as not useless- On the 

27 
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Iflt NoTomber followings tbo English GovemniMit 
declared war against Persia^ and followed up that 
declartitiori by the despatcli of a ftoot and army to the 
Pei^lan gulf- 

Into tUe oporationa of tlaat fleet and of that army 
it ifl not ueceBsary to enter- It will suffice to atatje 
that they were suGceesfid j that Persia^ beaten on her 
own territory, Wiia hnmiliated ; and tlmt on the Ith 
March 1857 the rt^presentative of the Shah aiguedj at 
Paris, en agreement by which the Shah pledged him¬ 
self to renounce all claim of sovereignty OYer Herdt 
and over Afghiinistan. 

Before that agreejnent bad been signed, hut not 
before the issue of tbe war with Persia had been, 
made certain, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, 
Sir John Lawrence* and Colonel Herbert Edwardes, 
bad met t he Amir, Dost Muliarnmud, at Peslmwar, and 
had conferrod with him regarding the most practicable 
method of cementing a strong ailiauce and a good 
understanding between British India and Afghdriistan* 
Lord LawreBce hiia since stated that the Amir objected 
Ycry strongly to the idea which had been mooted of 
sending a British officer to KdhuJ to act there as agent 
for hia government. But by the fourth article of tho 
treaty the Amir agreed, under the aciuEiI circumstanceSt 
to the deputation of British officers* mth Bid table 
imtive estahHahments* to SAbuI^ or ELmdobAr, or 
Baikh* or all three places, or wherever an Afgha£u army 
might be assembled to act against the Persians- The 
fourth article then proceeded as follow a ; “ It will be 
their duty to set? generally tlmt the subsidy granted to 
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the Anur bo devoted to the military purposes for 
which it ifl givers and to keep their own gowrtmietit 
informed of all affairB* They will hsTo BOthing to do 
with tho jHiymeDt of the troops, or adviaing lie Kabul 
governmeni; and they vnll not interfere in anyway in 
the internal ad ministration of the country* The Amir 
win be rt?fiporieiblo for their safety and honourable 
iniittment while in his country» and for keeping them 
acquaintcil with all military and political matters con¬ 
nected with the ward* 

The first of the artidea of the treaty^ thirteen in 
number, providud that as the Shah of Persia had, con* 
trary to bis engagement with the British Governrnentt 
taken Herat, and had manifested an inteniJoTL to inter- 
fura with the other j>osseHsions of the Amir, Lherefore, 
the British Government, being at war with Persia, 
would aid the Amir to defend lus poasessiona, and 
would grant Idm for that pn impose a monthly allowance 
of ten thousfind pounds. 

The aecoiid and third articles related to mere de* 
teihs. The fourth I have already quoted. The fifth 
provided for the appointment by the Amir of a vakil 
to rraidc at PeshAwar. The skth and seventh pro* 
vided that the monthly allowance should cease with 
lliu ih-a\\ or at the pleas nr e of the iDdiaii Govern men t; 
diat on ite cessation the British officers should be 
withdrawn from AfghAiiiatAu ; but tlmt a native vakil, 
^ot a British officer*, might remain at Kibnl- The 
gjx articles related to matters in no w^ay 

^teriaL 

Lti consequence of tho fourth jro^icle of this treaty a 

27 • 
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mission coToposed of throe Britieb. officers wtis deputed 
to KaadiShar early in 1857. These officora were in 
Kandihiir when the news that a mutiny had broken 
out in India reached that place. GlioMui Haidar Khiin 
the governor of the city, aent a message* then, to tha , 

Amir, telling him tliat news bud arrived that all ^ 

the English in India had been murdered, adding: 

I not better cut the throata of these three?'* 

The reply of the Amfr showisd that hia exile in Hin- 
dilatan bad not been without som e ad vantage to hinip | 

” It is useless,'* he answered ; ** 1 knoiv these English I 

well. It may be true that all those io India have | 

been murdered, but they will come in thoiiaands Erom 
beyond the sea, and reconquer the country. Better ^ 

leave these three alone.” They wem accordingly 
permitted to remain and to return in safety* 

The city and districts of Herat had devolved after 
the Persian wur on All^aa^l Khan, a nephew of the 
Amir, nominally as an independent holding. But 
Persiiip though beaten in 1857* had not 1 ‘onounced her 
love of intrigue j and Ahmad Khdu^ to prottjct himself 
flgaitist the Amir , had virtually agreed to recognise 
the Shah of Persia his su^eniin. The Amfr ivaa not ^ 
at all inclined to tolerate tlda intrkision* and he finally 
settled matters by mai'chiug with an army mgamtit 
Her&t and stortning it, thus re-uniting western and 
eastern Afghfiniatnn—for Kandahar and Girishk h}\d 
previouflly acknowledged him —^under the rule of one 
miui. Nine days after the Arnir had entered Herat oa 
a conqueror—9th June 1863—he dif?d. 

Of the sous who sarviTfid Dost Mahniuuiad, the hire 
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eld^yst, ranking in tlie oixler in which I have placed 
them, were Afzul Khiu^ Amm Kliin, Bona of one 
morherj and Sliir Ali Khia, Sharif KMn» and Amin 
Eh An* likewise matepnally related. Besides these 
were Aslu tn Kliiin and HdH^n EH)An, to be preaently 
referred to. GhoMm Haidsr, who had been designnted 
as heir of the Amir* had died in 1858| and the Ajnir 
had then notified to the Government of India that he 
hod nominatod Shir Ali to be his successor. This 
notificatinn was received and the tioininatioo wa^ 
recognifjed by tlie government of Lord Canning. 

The reasons for the selection of Shir Ali, in prefer* 
ence to Afziil and Azim* vvere patenL Wliat AfzdJ 
Khan was, preceding pages of this history have in¬ 
dicated.* Dost Mahammiid had judged liim from his 
hchaviour after the fall of Ghazni and in the country 
roimd Bamidn in 1839—Azitn Khan stood* certainly 
not higher, in hta opinion. Morally he was regarded 
as vile, even in Afghanis tin. Neither possessed the 
force of character necessaiy to keep together* to con¬ 
trol* ft people like the Afghiins- Shir AJi* though pos¬ 
sibly not equal to eitlier Akbar Khan or GholAm 
Haidai'j as they hod been, was still gnperior to the 
elder survivors. Though cruel, ungrateful, and eelf- 
sselriiig* he possessed tenacity of piirpoae and cool 
courage- If, therefore* a son of Dost Muhammad 
Were to succeed his father, it was inevitable that that 
BOa should be Shir Ali. 

Shir Ali at once notified his acc-essio^ to the office of 


* 
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Amir 1.0 the goveranieot of India, eipregaing Uis in¬ 
tention of “following the laudnble exatnplB of his 
father in maintninitig the atiOTg ties of ttinity and 
fidendship subaistiiig between the British Government 
and the AfgliM state.*' Lord Elgin was then 
Governor- General. SimnltaxieoiiBlj’ with Shir Ali s i 

notification «ime rumours—but only mtnonra that 
the discarded hrotihers were preparing to contest his 
cUinja. These rumours, which had but slight founda¬ 
tion at the time, caused Loi'd Elgin to hesitate. He 
determined “to wait further infonnation Iwfore taking 
a formal step in acknowiedgment' of fehir Ali. 

Taking into consideration the fact that Shir Ah was 
then da /tieto ruler j that no outbreak had aotnaHy oc- i 
onrred, and that any such outbreak would have been 
rebellion; that the mesaage of Shir Ali was ooiirteous 
and friendly; the reticenc© of the Indian Govermnent 
cannot be too greatly deplored. We have seen how, 
step by step. Dost Maliainmad had shaken off his mis- 
tnist of the British government until at last a cordial 
friendship had been cemented. The first advances of 
his successor were met by a rebtiff. The silence of 
Lord Elgin could only have been regarded by Shir Ah > 
as a warning that the Britiah did not intend tocontinae 
to him the cordial friendship they had promised to hia 
father. 

Lord Elgin died in the aatmnn of 1863, hia 
place was temporarily taken by Sir William Deniaon, 
Meanwliile no distiurbance amounting to reljeHion had , 
broken out in Afglianiatiit}. Sir William DenisoOi 
then, six months after the receipt of tihir Ali'fl IcttcTi _ 
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aeknowletlged —not in the ivarm and friendly terms 
employed by Shir AU, but in tbe stilted language of 
cold ofticialism. 

On receiving the acknowledgment the AraJr once 
again evinoeil the impartstice he attached to the 
friendship of the British by requesting the Viceroy, in 
a friendly way, to supply him with six thousand 
muskets of which he had need. He asked likewise 
that his eldest eon, Mahammad AJi, might receive in 
official correspondence his title of heir apparent; and 
be further solicited pttrdon for the brother of one of 
the chief functionaries at the Court of Kabul that 


brother having been sentenced iu Calcutta to seven 
years' transportation for receiving stolen property. 

At tbo time that these requests were received, Sjt 
J ohn, now Lord, Lawrence had taken up the office of 
Viceroy, Lord Lawrence granted pardon to the 
offending brother; agreed to recognise Mabammad 
Ali as heir apparent; but refused the musketa. 

When, three months later. April 1864, the two 
brothers. Afziil Khiln and Amm Kh<ln. broke out into 
rebellion, the government of India refused to regard 
their outbreak in any other light than as civil war 
to be fought to the bitter end between the brothers. 
They announced in fact that they were prepar^ to 
recognise, and to treat with, as ruler of Afghduiaiin, 
any one of the brothers who should establish himself 
on the throne of that country. This was tlie policy to 
wllioh WB9 accorded the name of luasterly inactivity. 


In pursuing this policy. Lord Lawrence had the su^ 
port of the able men by whom he wea surrounded m 
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India. From an English point of view* and narrow- 
ing the tmnaactioii to a dealing bet ween England and 
AfghiLnietin, there was at the time rnisch to be said in 
its faTOTir. Rut it ia impossible not to see that Shir 
Alt mnat have regarded it os selfish and unfriendJj, as 
indicating a determination of the English to side only 
with the membere of his family who for the time 
Bhould be the strongest. 

The question may be uskodi how g ho aid the English 
have acted ? An armed intervention was out of the 
question. There was no certainty that Shir Ali would 
gain the day. By helping him* the English would 
have made an enemy of his rivals. And if his livala 
had won ? 

There is hnt one natural reply to these qiieEtionfl. 
The only support that could be given to Shir Ali 
was moitd support—support to him as the niler 
we had recognised; compliance with Ins demands, so 
far as such Gompliance did not involve us in actual 
hostilities; and refusal to recognise Ins rivals until he 
should Imve been absolutely effaced» 

Tile actual pohi^ pursued may be stated in a few 
words. In the course of the nearly five years' contest 
which followed the rebellion of April 18(54, the ad¬ 
vances made by Shir Ali to the India G-overnment 
were unifonnly received with coldness; whilst his 
brothers, on obtaining temporary occupaliou of the 
capital and its environa, were successively recognised 
as de fa^lQ rulers of that portion of the coimtiy^ 

The actual course of the events of the rebellioa 
may be thug briefly sketched. At the time of the 
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f death of the Anifr Dof4 Miilmnimadr his soil Afsd) 
in^flTi was at Balth, govenilug AfghjSn Tiukktin ; 

I MzuVs brother^ Aztm* was at Fort Kdrm, goYermng 
lio districts of Kmt and Edrm, adjoinmg the Britiah 
frontier ; Sharif KEnn, brother hy the same mother 
^ to Shir Ali* governed FarmU and GiriBhk ; whilst the 
fenrth, Amin Khani gimilarlj related to the Amir, 
govenuNl Kanddher. 

At first none of these fonr brothers showed anj in- 
elfamtion to rguestion their dead fother^s whl But at 
the end of August 1863, the Amir het^rd, when at 
Gliaaralf that all was not right in Ktirm. He accord- 


iogly turn eel hia conrse into that country ^ and forced 
‘ Azitu KhAo to swear fealty to him. During the re« 

' tnahiing moutlis of 1863 order remained undisturbed 
throughout the conn try r 

In April of the folio ^ving y^ar, both Afztd and Azlm 
rGhellKL The Amir boldly mot them, crushed, hy 
ttieans of one of his generals i Mahammad Rafika the 
inffurrection of Azltu, whom he forced to take refuge 
II in Britisli tmritory; and, crossing himself the Hindil 
EiLsh, marched upon Afzui. 

The advance guard of the Andres army engaged io- 
deciaivelj the advance guard of Afxnl Kh4n^s army at 
Bdjgsih—the Bfijgah so famonjs in 1840* Two days 
bter^ Mahammad Rafik Joined the Amir, and AfzAl 
fined for peace. The Arotr was merciful—toe merciful 
^for he not only granted Afzdl peace* but restored 
to bis government* 

But whilst the Amur yet remained in A%hin Idr- 
on good terms with AfztU, intelligence reached 
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him that the Bon of Afziil, Abdul Itehman, whom he 
had a mtim nned to his Qourt^ had aoross the Ojhm 
to Bokhara. Suspectiug thk evasion to be port of a 
prtoonoerted plot, he luatantly caused AfztU Khdti to 
be seized and fettered- Ln hia place he nominated his 
nephew, Fathi Mahamiuad, to be goYemor of the 
districts aonth of the Oxns. 

The Amir vras now apparentIj triumphant. Bat 
the msult offered to his father rankled in the mind of 
Abdul HahmdD, and he mcfted the Amir of Bokhdra 
to esrponse hia cauBO. Before the winter snows of 
1864^5 hsd melted in the passes of the Hindu Kdsh^ 
Shir Ali knew that, the coming spring was pregnflnt 
with danger. 

The danger qamei first from the side of XandiOiirt 
caused by the roYolt of Sh^df Klian. The tribes of 
the Kdrtii country Avere at the same time roinsed hj 
A rim Elan, who, on a eign from the conspirators, had 
crossed the Britiah border. 

Again did the Amir boldly facse the danger. Muham¬ 
mad Bafik cleared Knrm whilst he marobed on Kan^ 
ddhar. The reheln, led by two of his brothers, Shanf 
and Amm, and a nephew, Jalal-d-din, met him at 
Biljbaz, near Kaldt-i-Ghih^i. The battle that fol¬ 
lowed was most hotly contested. In the height of the 
conflict the Amiris eldest son, Mahammad Ali, fell by 
the hand of his uncle, Amin Klian. Instantly the uncle 
paid for the bloody deed with his life, and the rebel 
army, disconcerted, fied in disorder. 

ThiB Yicfeory, great as it was, decisive as it. might 
have been made, waa more thma tamiflhed, in the 
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of the Annr, W;r th© death of liin fton, It clouded all 
his joys it phinfsiod liiiu into a state of melanclioly 
almost aldn to madness. For meaths he paid no 
atteatiott to affairs. In tins state he remained, at 
Kandihar, indifferent to all around him, not roused to 
action even bj the intelligence that the rebels, gather* 
bff heart, and reinforced by levies from TiSrkistdn and 
Bokhara, were marching upon K4bul, and that his own 
friends were falling’ from him. But at last, when his 
lethargy had setuned to attain the condition of eon* 
firmed lunacy, the news of the occupation of Kdbid by 
the Tobele roused him to action. He then set out to 


h 


meet them, 

Wlio were those rebels ? The victory of Kdjbaa had 
been decisive cnotigh to break up the conspiracy. On 
its morrow Sharif Kliin sued for panlon. Azim Khfin 
had fled to plot, renewed treason in British territoiy. 

The Amir, despite of his bitter grief, had been 
merciful—he had pardoned the revolters. 

But, during hie lethargy. Abdiil Bahmiiii, the eaile 
at Bokhara, Imd been active. Aided by the Amir of 
that countiy, he raised levies, crossed the Oxus, cor¬ 
rupted the lieutenants of Shir Ali in Afghan Tiir* 
kistau, drew over to hiinaelf the Amir a best general, 
Miifiainiiuul Babk, and, joined the plotter Azhn 
iHiAn, from his asylum in British territory, enter 
Kabul, 2nd March 1865- 

This was the intelUgenoo which roused the Amir 
frem Ins stapor. With a force of about fourteen thou* 
sand men, five thousand of whom were horsemen, and 
twenty.fivp guns, he marched by way of Ghazni on tlie 
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capital, and on tlie 9th M«y oame up with the rebel 
artny, atrongly intrenched nt Sli^khfibM. 

The rehole liad the advantage of numhors^ of posi¬ 
tion^ of dghldng behind intrenchmerita. Shir Mi had 
in hifl fawonr the inepiration which attack alwaye con- 
fera* He led hia troops gainst the intrenchmenta 
with a valour not to be eurpaseed. Thrice repulsed, 
he charged a fourth time with so tntich vigour that the 
position was almoat forced, when, at a critical moment, 
the levies he had raised at Kandahar went over to the 
rebels. This desertion lost the Amir the battle. He 
fled from the field, followed by only five hundred 
horsemen. 

Up to this time hia half-brother Afzdl had been a 
prisoner—latterly in Sha^L The commandant of 
that fortress, shutting its gat^es in the face of the 
defeated Amir, released the prisoner and restored him 
to his son, Abdul Rahmiln* From that moment Afzul 
Khan assnmed his position as chief of the triumphant 
conspirators. Entering Kabul, he usurped the dignity 
and office of Amir. The Mdushi* who then represented 
the Grovemment of India at KAbulp receivod, shortly 
afterwards, instructions to present himself to the 
usurper and offer him the usual eongratnlatious. 

Meanwhile Shir All, Gobecting his partisans at a 
place beyond Ghaanf, had assured them tliat, whilBts 
under no circumstancos would ho renounce the office 
of Amir, he left them free to follow their iiichii*'itii^^' 
He then continued his flight to Tiirldstdn, raised there 
a second army* and marched with it towards Kibuli 
From the capital, to meet him, issued Abdiil Hihmfln, 
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I son of tiiB Uisurper Afetil. This ckief maiicBurred 

willi so much ability that he managed to interpose 
b 0 twe 0 n the two corps into which the Amir bid diyided 
Mb !irmy, fell upon that not led by the Amir, at Kila 
AUndad, on the 13th September 1867* and totally 
' defeated it. The Amir* disheartened by this fatal 
rnishap, hastily retreated through the pa^aea. 

Three weeks after this buttle the usurper* on whose 
behalf it had been fought, diedn Before his death tlie 
British Govommeul had informed him that whilst 
rhej eould aot recognise him as ruler of provinces* 
Bucih as those of ECanddbnr and Henit, &tdl in the 
pos^eaaion of Shir Ali* they would be glad to have 
l' him as a friend it he were able to oonsolidate his 
power in the ooiin try: * 

Afs^nl Kbin was snoceoded in bb uaurpation by his 
I brother Asdm Khan, whose accessioii w^as likewise ra- 
I cognised by the Government of IndiiL. But hi a tenure 

^ of Kabul did not last long. In Januai*y 18U8* the 

Amir left Tdrkistan for llerdti and advanced on Kan- 
I ddhflT in the month of June followings There he was 
I received aa a doUverer, Hia generalSi maTching thence 
^ On the Capital, took the Bald Hissar hy storrUiP He 

^ • The c<»[ii]ludiQg wotdt of th^ Britielt deipfttch are: "Mj 

! tlie rcLitioDB of tMa floiP*3rnm^Kt miv wilH thfj flcttirj 

ml^rs flf AfgbMJUiliii. If yoar Highm^s* ii* to <iaWioJjLliite 
yflnj H4:gaiiesB''B power in Kahttlp ^nd it iliicefisly d’tJsLrolJti of Wing 
* a fiknA and ally of the BritiBb Clarefnineiitg I pbflli W re^y to 
jQmr Bighncfla eb ffuc^h, but 1 iiannitt bmit tbt* eiMthtff 
. ^S4gement4 with Amir Shir AU Khin. ettid tuuBt coniinn* to 
} him u tli^‘ ruler of ihiti jwrtioii of Aigbjbiifitin o?&r which 

} l>e PHliiinn i^rmtTivl. 8itlct>rity iiud fair dtialin^ indutie mo to wnto 

thiLi plainliF uid opvtiiy to your Hi^bacaft.^* 

I 
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followed tliither shortly after, forced the uBiirper* to 
Beek refuge once more in British territory^ inflicted 
upon Ahddl Eahtn™, in JiimiaTy 1869, a cruabing and 
deoisiTe defeat, and rcooTered all the dominiona be* 
quenthed to Idm by his father. The credit for the 
sncceaa of the Amir in this vietorious campaign wsa 
due mainly to three of his nearest relatives; to his 
son Yakilh Ehan ; to his brother As lam Ehfci; and 
to his nephew lahmiUl, son of Amin Khdn. 

Thus, without fixtemal aesistanoe, in spite of the 
reoognition by the British of hiB rivals in the hour of 
their temporary Bucoess, did Shir Ah vindicate the 
prescience of hia father and win by the aword tlie 
throne to which he had succeeded by right—as right 
is known to the Afghans. In 1369 be was undisputed 
Amir of Afghunistiiii—a ruler stronger, more to he 
dreaded aa an enemy or courted as an uUy, than luxd 
tlio SMr All of 1S&3* 

With the triumph of 1863 closes the first tfoublsd 
period of Shir All's reigru To imdurstaDd the re- 
mainder it wiU be ueoessaiy to devote a chapter to 
consideration of EuBsian pohcy in Central Asia frorn 
the year 1354 to the present time. 


He, Mini Oia, ■o'bMqdeotlj hi eiilti* 



CHAPTER Xn. 


SISTOBICAL. 

lUSSlAS Ain> SNGU8H POLIOT O? OBNTSJJ- ASIA. 

Is a previous chapter of this history 1 have stated that 

it waa tke pli&ntoiu of Rusaiiiw aggresaion which tauia 
tho eipeditiDn to Kibul in 1B39. Whatever ideas tha 
Cssar TTiny liave entertaiiiod on tke subject of an easteni 
si^nuion of his empire prior to that period, his fron 
tiera were too remote, the intermedifito distaoos to be 
traversed by hia legions waa too great, to necessitate 
Mtion on the part of the BritislXt poUriciUly prematuie* 
and in a uulitary point of view unsoimd- ft must 
always be recollected, when Teferrmg tn the poli^ 0 
1838-41, that AfghAnlatan was then separated from 
India by three powerful and independent states * 

U» Panjdb, by Sind, and by BilncbifltAn. Granting, 
too, im d am prepared to grauti that the id^ of e 
ooQqu^t of Central Asia had tuJeen in the n^d o 
Csar Uia form of a. project to be acoomphshed in a 
difitaat' future* it is oertain that he never entertnine 
the idea of immediate action, deeming the poftfleaaiOD 
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of Constantinoplo or the breaking-down of the bar- 
rierfi of Llie Cfluciiaiis an indisponBable preliminary to 
its execution. 

The Czar struck hia blow for Constantinople in 
I854p failed, and died. The idea did not die with him. 
But the road to Ccjnslantinople being (emporarilj 
barred^ Vkis the present Csar, the Inheritor 

of al] his father's projects, made a determined effort to 
overthrow the barrier which shut from him the plmns 
and the deserts, the oitios and the rivers * of Central 
Asia, Hurling, in 1856, one hundred and fifty tbou- 
sand troops against the pasees of tho Cnucasua, the 
Czar resolved that this time tlieru should be no playing 
ftt soldicrjj. The consequence was tiint less than tliree 
years after the sigiiuturo of the Peace of Paris, Schmuy! 
Khan was a prisoner; the strongholds of the Ctiucasas 
had been storujod ; ami the uiountaineers, who for long 
preceding years had successful])" defied Russia, lifld 
abandoned their native fastnesses to seek slicker in tlie 
dominions of the Stiltun. 

Nor, whibt thus engaged in breaking down the 
mountain barrier, had Russia been unmindful of the 
ulterior issues. For some years previoiial)'^ she hiid 
been working her way across the low undulating pliiii^ 
which lie between the AJntan range and the Jaxturtea* 
The moment that she had succeeded in pacifying the 
conquered Caucasus she made the long-conaidereii 
move in advance. Up to 1863 she had conteat^ed her¬ 
self with creeping along the banka of the Jaxarte^- 
that yeiu" she made lier spring across tliui river. The 
Khanate of Khokand, with a population of threfi 
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' millions, was the first abject of her attack. The cap¬ 
ture of the important city of Tchemkend brought her 
. into collision with the troops of Bokhara—a colhsion 
I which resulted in the defeat of the Amir of that 
1 place and the capturo of the town of Tdrkistdn. 

* This sudden aggressive move on the part of ttussia 
caused oonsiderahle anadoty to the governments of 
England and India, and the Eusaian government was 
addressed on the subject. The reply of Prince 
Gortschakoff, in the form of a manifesto, may be 
rtyled, judged by the light of later eventa, as truly 
Russian. Tho capture of Tchemkend and Tdrkiatdn 
I the Prince justified, in that document, on the plea that 
such a measure had Iwen necessitated by the noiusdic 
and predatory character of the populations on the 
Buttsian frontier. Prince Gortschakoff proceeded to 
hnjdy that tho point up to which iieccasity bad forced 
Bussia to advance had been reached, fiussia was 
now, be said, " in the proaenco of a more aohd and 
’ MmpiiCt. less unsettled and better organised aocial 
fitiitej fising for us with geographical precision the 
limit up to winch we are bound to advance and at 
y which we must lialt." 

f This State paper doubtleas* afforded, as it certainly 
was intended to iifford, great satisfaction to the British 
. Government of the day. If the reader will bear in 
mind its date, November 18G4, and will recollect that 
I at that time the Anilr, Shir All, was on the eve of 
, the great internecine struggle which lost him for a 
i time his kingdom, he will see additional reason for 

’ the intense satisfaction with which the British Govern 
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ment received the fteaurancea of the Snsehm Chan¬ 
cellor. 

" But,” as Sir Henry RawliuBon has truly recorded, 

“ the Ink was hardly dry with which tiiis manifesto was 
written, before its pacific promises were completely , 
stultiSed." TheBusaiane, on the pretext, that certain ^ 
lluaaian officers, sent to Bokhdni to negotiate, had been 
detained in that city, renewed hostihtiea with the 
Amir with greater bitterness tlian ever. By June 
1865 they bad conquered Taahkend. Again declaring 
(September 1865) that the Czar had no desire to add 
further to hia dominions, they roBilined hostilities in 
J866, captured Khojend, tlie key of the Jaxartes, and 
overrunning Kltokaud, at once annexed one half of ^ 
that province to their empire, placing the roiiiaining 
moiety in the bands of a native chief, KhndyAr Khan, 
to be administered by him on terms which made him 
a vassal of fiusflia. Forgetting, or choosing not to 
remember, hia Chancellor’s famous manifesto of 
November 1804, the Czar, by a ukase dated July 1867 
—a period, be it remembered, when Shir Ali was still 
struggling for hia kingdom,—formally annexed the 
newly conquered territories to the Busaian empire. ^ 

Russia had now become the nearest neighour to 
Bokhara. Under the pretext of protecting his re¬ 
cently acquired territories, the new Riissian com- 
mander. General Kaufmann, established a fortified 
post at a point almost within reach of Saiuiu'kflnd. 
This constituted a challenge which the Annr of 
Bokhdi'a could not refuse without sacrificing hia inde¬ 
pendence. He accepted it, and was beaten. The eon- I 
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sequence waB tiat Samarkand was oc^jupied by Enasisn 
troopa, and aa tbe occupation of that place affected 
the supply of water to Bokliiira, tbe Amir of that 
place found himself forced to agree to become a 
tributary of the Czar. 

I have now brought the historical sketch of the 
proceedings of Russia in Central Asia to the time 
(lath January 1869) when the Anifr of Kabul, liavtog 
Tanquished, unaided, all bis rivab, had established 
himself as undisjuited ruler of Afghanistan! The four 
to five years occupied by him iu repressing rebellion 
irithin his borders had been spent by the Bitssians in 
nuking the phantom of 1838 a reality, in bringing 
* tlieir borders within very easy distance of the river 
I covering the Arm’r'a northern frontier,—^the Oxufli 

The proximity between the Russian frontier and the 
I frontier of the country which has ever been tbe out- 
j Work of Hindiistan, in 1869, would seem to liavif 
mused the attention of the British Government, for it 
wiia in that year that Lord Ckrendon suggested to the 
I Russian Chancellor his famous plan of constituting 
I A^hiinistiln a neutral zone. Prines Gortschakoff 
y received the idea witii enthusiasm, and declared that 
his mnster, the Czar, “ looks upon AfgbanistAn as 
j minpletcly outside the sphere within which Rusaio 
^ may ha mlled upon to exercise her influence. The 
QoTemmeut of India having objected, and wisely 
objected, to on arrungemEnit which removed AfghAn- 
'i, istaa completely from the sphere of British influence, 

! tha negotiations on the subject were prolonged for 
two years, the Russian Governmoiit continuing to 
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protest, by the moutU of its Chancellor, that "Eussia 
had no intention of going further south,and that 
** e^teiiaiDu of territory was extension of weakness. 
Ultimiitely, Russia agreed to accept Hie line of the 
Upper Ox us as the boundary of Afghanistdn. 

It has since transpired, that whilst Susaia was -i 
making these and similar prot^tations, she was plan- | 
ning an expedition against Khiviu Charged with the 
fact, she denied it over and over again- So explicit in 
liLs denial was the Russian Chancellor, that he impOBed 
on the British Axahassador at St. Petersburg. But 
the truth gradually eked outi In 1872 Lord A. Loftus 
informed the British Government that he had gained the 
i^uviction that such an expedition had been decided ^ 
upon, and would take place as soon as weather and 
oircumstancefl would permit. StiU the governniunt of 
the Czar* and the Russian ambassador in London* con- 
tinued to evade and to deny. Forced at last to admit 
that there was to be an expedition, they pleaded 
pathetically that it was to be a very little one^ It 
to consist of **but. four and a half battalions to punish 
acts of brigandageJ^ Not only,^^ added the Russian 
ambassador, ** was it far from the intention of the ^ 
Emperor to take possession of Khiva* but positive 
orders liad becu prepared to prevent it.’* What was 
the actual result? A few months later, lOth ilune 
1873, Khiva fell; the whole of its territory on the 
right bank of the Ox us was annexed ; the suzeraiuty 
of Husaia was forced, and an enormous indemnity was « 
imposed, upon tbe K'hnn I So much for the solenui j 
promi^ea of Russia ! 1 must beg the reader to bear ^ 
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in mind that it was the fall of this place, and the 
mean? by which it foil, that iiupelled Shir Ali, terrified 
for his own country, to implore the close alliance of 
the Viceroy of India, Lord Xorthbrook, in 1873 I 
The manner in which the Tirtual annexation of 
Khiva, despite the solemn assiininces of Russia, was 
received by the British Government of the day, is 
Bstounding, The Secretory for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Gtnfiville, not only declined to examine “ too minutely 
how far these armngBtnentfB were in strict accordance 
with the assurances given in January by Count Schou- 
valoff,” but, hopeful still, he again addressed the 
Rufismn Ohancelior on the subject of a clear and frank 
understanding between tho two govemmenta regard* 
uig their respective jKiaitions in Central Asia. The 
people of England, knowing wlmt they know now. will 
not he at all surprised to learn that Prince Gori^hakoff 
expressed in reply his “entire satisfaction” at the 
" just vie^ Lord Qranvilla had taken- 
Having now reviewed the Russian policy in C&ntnd 
np to the crucial year of 1873* I propose to inquire 
the steps which the Govemraent. of India hod token 
during that period to meet the insidious approa A of 
their countiy^B rimh I have called tho year 18/3 a 
year not only because it witnessed the 
capture of Khiva by Russia, but because, also, it 
roused the keen apprehensions of our ally, A 
Sliir Ali* to the danger which was threatening his 
territories. 

In tha preceding chapter I have brought the history 
of Shir Ali up to tho year 1868. In tha automn oE 
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thtit year the Amir* having firmly c^stniblisihed liiimelf 
in AfghitniatATij requested tlm Tiieiitonant Governor of 
the Pan jail to mfornj the Viceroy that, with a view to 
cement u good Tindera tending between tlio two Govern* 
mentB, it would bo a satisfaction to himfielf if the 
Viceroy of India would consent to a persona] inter- 
vit5w with him on the frontier* ar at PeshAwar. 

Ltord Lawrence was willing to grant the interview* 
but before his reply to fcliat cffeot could reacli Kjibulf 
the throne of the Ainfr was again jeopardiaed by the 
la^it uiTasion of Ahdiil Raluntfii. It was the Amir* 
then* who was forced by tlie necessities of his position 
to decline* for the moment* the interview he had 
requested. 

Only* however* for the moment. The Amir drove 
Abdiil EiihmAn across the Oxu&* and in the spring of 
1869 he cordially accepted an invitation* rnmsmitted 
to him by the new Viceroy, the late Earl of Mayo, to 
meet him at Amhiila. 

Lord Mayo was, in every respect, a wort hy repre¬ 
sentative of the Queen. To a noble presence, a dig¬ 
nified bearing, an irresistible charm of maimerj he 
added a tact that was perfect, and a judgment of 
character rarely at fault. Ho received the Amir at 
Anib£la, and, though unable to guarantee the cordial 
reciprocity desired by his guest, he won liis regard and 
convinced him of his good will* It waa iinfortunate 
that before Lord Mayo Iiad set foot in India the 
miniatry which selected hiju had been displaced* He 
was therefore in the position of a Tory agent of Libcrnl 
masters* The result was that though he accomplished 
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all thnt, under the circiitnatanceSi conld have he^n 
icoompiished, the Rctufll resiiJtB fell ehort- of the hopea 
’ which the Amir had allowed hitueelf to entert^n.* 
The consequences of thnt iiit-er^dew and the reetrainte 
I j bj which it was Bccompanied haye been clearly set 
^ forth by the highest living authority on the Ceutrftl 
Aptian qne^tioUp The visit of Shir Ali to Ambdla in 
1869*” writes Sir Henry Eawhnson^t “on the in¬ 
vitation of the Viceroy^ forniH an important epoch in 
the Afghan drama. Had our appreciation of the 
gravity of tlie crisis been oa matured at that time as it 
1} is at the present* the epoch might have been a decisive 

jf one; for Shir Ali* though still brooding over his 

supposed wrongs* was not by any means alienated. 
He had conceived certwii definite Imps* and fearg* not 
I mLrea8onal)le in themBolves, and a frank and full ac- 
' ceptance of the position on our part might have won 
his confidence for over. Had we been prepai-ed, 

I indeed* in 18fi9* to undertake the same reaponsibilitieaj 
J with a view to retaming a dominant infincnce at the 

I oonil of the Amir* to which we have become reconciled 

I • In Mj deffpatdi djLted May 14, inm, the of ^gfU wm 
S t flticn inrHn tvi to Tiew “ Bot witbiODt BottJe ijonijero the ci* 

I ptrnioiLB used in oertaifl pangmphH of jour EseofieBi^T^H letter ^ 

the Amir, whitihp mmi fsa tboj alone and apart from tbo 

5 Twtal cipUnatiotiH I hara refefred to, niaj Home day Iw s,^nfltriujd 

E bjlbe Ainfr or Ly bii iucceitsur* as mt-iuang morv thorii 

[ «phu5ationA, they were ictended to convey." Although reply 

I of dm EmI of aiiT* ymi couaiilured. by tbe Doke to bo aatu&ctoty, 

Utt fact that the' point waa rfliM-l a!io*« how narrowly ha 
* rntmicaliLitiJi with Shi/ Ali went wattheJ by the laheral QoTem- 
j ntenl. 

I t “The Nineteenth Century " December 18<5«. 
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by Iftter eveots—liftd the sftine terms indeed been 
offered to Sliir Ali at Ambsla tLnt have been recently 
offered at Pealiawar—-tliore can bo ni> doubt that we 
gljould haxe beard aotlimg of Rnssian interferonee in 
Kabul for the pi’esent generation at any rate; but 
public feeling at that, time had not lieen educated up 
to the point required, nod our etatesmeii, as usual, 
wai,U)d upon public feeling, adhering in the meantime 
to the old principle of redtfcing our liability to inter- 
yene to the lowest pogsible limit. The result aceord- 
ingly of the conference at Ambnla, though successful 
in its main features—inasmuch as Shir AJi, strongly 
impressed with the maguificeTice and cordiality of hia 
reception^^ returned to Kabul a 6rm and true personal 
friend of the Ficcroy's—cannot be said to hare satisfied 
cither on© party or the other. The British Govern¬ 
ment Laving learned from experience that it was 
impossible to maintain close relations with the Afghans, 
or even to acquire due iiiforniation of what waa passing 
in the country, except through the agency of its own 
officers, would have willingly revived with such modifi¬ 
cations as the lapse of time rendered necessary, the 
fourth article of the treaty of 1857 with Dost Maham- 
mad, which provided for the establishment of British 
officers at Kabul, Kandalmr, uml Btdkh; and commiitii- 
cations in this spirit were atJOording!j opened with Shir 
All's confidential advisers at Anibiila. But although the 
proposition, which was of far more practical importance 
to ns than any amount of mere friendly profession, 
appears to liave been acquiesced in to the extent of 
admitting British officers anywhere but at Kabul, still 
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TIP d&finit’e was taken; and ultimately 

Lord Mayo, finding that the measure waa not par- 
ticnlnrlj agreeable eltlier to 9bir All or liis ministerSt 
deaif^ted from ita further diacusaion. Nor did yhir Ali 
ineeJ. with bettor guccese in pressing his own personfll 
objects. He had come to Arobala intent on forming 
m. offensive and defotiaive alhauce with the British 
Government- Ho ej^pected^ on the one licmd, to .be 
iisiTired of full protection against itnasian aggression 
vrliich he saw looming in the distancei and| on the 
othePi to l>e gunrautoed against a ron-ewal of his 
doinesstic troubles; but on both thete heads he was 
disappointed. All that ho could obtain was a vngne 
and general ai^snrniioe of support. He was toldp 
firstly, that any attempt on the pait of his rivals to 
disturb hia position would be viewed by the British 
Govfirament with ‘severe displeasure'; anei he was 
told, gecoudly, with regard to the risk of external 
pressure that, ‘he would be strengthened from time te 
tame aa ciroumgtancea would geotu to require, and his 
applicEitions for ivssistance would always be received 
' with conaideratipn and respect/ And it i^y be 
added, m a proof how completely up to tbia time the 
home authorities had fail€Kl to realise the importaiice 
of the Afghan alliance, that even this modified promise 
ef support, barely sufficing it did to prevent a 
break-down of the Ambala conference, was very coldly 
received in England —the Viceroy ind^d bemg 
directed to discourage any possible expectation of our 
armed intervention in Shir Ali^s favour. ^ 

It had been possible at lliat period* had Lord Mayo s 
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lianfls been free, to do nitioh with Shir Ali. I hara 
already stated that he owed the recovery of hia throne 
mainly to three of hk closest relativee; to his eon, 
Yakub KMn; to hia brother, Askm Khdn j and to 
hia nephew, Isfamdil Klikn. But already, Etondln^ in 
Bntish territory, the Buapfcton had crept over tlie 
mind of Shir Ah, that it waa in the power of men 
who had done so much for him to work aa effectuaJlj 
against him, Ifot at Ambala, not at Pealuiwar, not at 
the entrance to the Khaibar pass, did ho feel abao- 
lately certain that he would be permitted to return to 
his rocky throne. Hia conduct, when having mustered 
the neceasary resolution, he proceeded to and reached 
Kabul, betrayed the doubts which had tormented him 
when in British territory. How did he then treat the 
three ebse relatives who had restored him to his 
throne ? Ydkdb Khan he enticed, under the most 
solemn promises of safety, from Herit to Kabul, and 
then threw him into the dungeon, in which he still 
Ungers. Aslam Khan be cauEied to be strangled.* 
labmAil Khfin, he drove an outlaw to Lidior, where 


The murder of this noble wba utlondod with ditriunstuiwi of 
bnila]itj. On ^ riflin from the Anu'r two of bw iwljitiTB*, 
im KhAu and Humi Khia, proceeded to the dnngoati, 
owrjuig a. rope. A* they entered, A«!am KliAn, Be^lDg that laii 
hour ^ wmo, ptiqiared, in the manncf of the MnhojBffdaM, to 
meet ^ fl witb digtiitj, TIm two nobl£> rufflairui umncidiflttelf 
th& TOpe mcti njond Ms ceek, then, each toMng urn md, 
e? to jsull nt LL But m tbo prueesa tlicir uenrea forfrtwk 

t eir strength failed tbtrm, auJ leuTuig their work hflifnHdo&is, 
thej wont oiit to pftNcmr& luidjitance. A Ut4iu litter, with the M of 
wn ienu-Chinett^ e^ecntit^Diifi^ thfij McompliBliod th^ homMfl fJeed. 
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lie died. Another brother, Hde^n KhAn, share the £ato 
of Aslant. 

Had the Viceroy been then authorised to guarantee 
to the Ajuir and to his dynasty his throne, it is certain 
th ff f hk mind would not have been ininted to commit 
these crimes ; and it is not impossible that, uncertain 
of his throne as be then was, he might have been in¬ 
duced in return for the gnai'antoe, to accept the over- 
lordshiji of the British Government. 

Still, although neither tb© Government of India nor 
Shir Ali obtained all tlie concessions that either re¬ 
quired, the Ambdla conference was so far a success 
that it did obliterate from the mind of the Anur the 
more bitter recollection of his grievances, and it did 
induce liiin to lean upon the British as the power whose 
interest it was to accord him support. Tins waa clearly 
proved when, on the capture of Khiva by the BussiauH 
in 1875, be instinctively stretched out hia hand to the 
Viceroy and implored* him for aid should he too bo 
invaded. 

Lord Northbrook waa then Viceroy of India—o 
Liberal serving a LitnLiriil Government. The tele¬ 
graphic correspondence between the two shows clearly 
how the situation was appreciated by either. 

The following were the messages eschanged 


Si* 1B73.—AnuMir of Cabul iknneh at Jtu*^ 

iwn t.iitfi.Hl with gwu»l uiimncd. imd wniona to , 

V Ida; on onr irnlp if I 

I be unreaftrvtHlly Kccep^ “d oaU on cnir ■dviee ui d 
dalioni wdl help him with money, and tn»p*. n 
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iiffCewMirT, to cipfil mipfoToked inTnsiDiL to be tho of 

the nee^sffitj. Ailswet bv t^legrapli quietly." 

" Tele^m from Ssercfdry Stui^ to thf Fiecroy,—Ifi^m Qffks, 
26^ /uiy 18?3x—Cub met thinks joli nbould infow Ameer 
ttat wo i\o not at aJI abam blR uLuiid, and consider there u no 
for it j but yon may fUEiifo Mm wu nboll nniintaio our lettltid 
policy in ^ruur of Afg^b^Laurtan if ho abldii^ by our adrjct^ in 
QXt«Mtial ojffEura-** 

In his distress the Amfr despatcjhed a special ecTOj 
to the Tp^iceroj* Lord Northbrook held a first inter¬ 
view with this envoj on the 12th July, and a second 
on the 30th- The result of these intervic^VB was that 
the Amir wag mfornied by letter that the Viceroy did 
*rnot entertain any apprehensions to yotir Highness's 
territories from withontt*' but that *• the JJritish Go- 
vomment win tfudeavour fretn time to time, by such 
tneang as circumstanoeg may require* to strengthen 
the Goveminent of yotir Highness, to enable yon. to 
exercise with equity and justice your rightful rule, 
and to tranainit to your descendants all the dignities 
and honours of which you are the lawful possessor/' 
In the same letter the Amir was reminded of the assu¬ 
rances previonsly given by Basgia as to his country 
being completely out of the zone of her influence* In 
his report of these proceedinga to the Secretary of State* 
Lord Northbrook stated that tho envoy of the Amir 
had been informed that ** it* m the event of any aggres¬ 
sion from without* British mflncncc were invoked* and 
failed by negotiation to effect a satisfactory eettlement,/ 
it was probable that the British Grovemment wintld 
afford the Amir material aasigtance in repelling an 
invader* but that such assistanco would be conditional 
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on the Amir foUowing the jidTice of the British GoTem- 
ment, and having himself ahstnined from aggrcseion.'* 

I Farther^ that “ as the subject is one ef great impor¬ 
tance, atid the envoy appeared to doubt how far his 
instructions justified him in committing himself to any 
' definite arrangement, we considered it advisable to 
postpone the settlement of it to a more favourable 

I opporbunity." 

Such W!i3 the cold comfort given to tlic Amfr in 
i his extremity I iiiich the solace to the alarm caused 
in his mind by the capture of Khiva by tbe Ruasians ! 
What did tbe reply of England amount to? To a 
virtual profession of belief in the assurances of Russia 
* —to a vague promise, not of relief itself, but of tbe 

probability of relief! 

I To point exactly tho effect of this reply on the mind 
of the Amir, I must again quote from Sir Henry Eaw- 
linson. The Amir f oresaw,” says that bigb authority, 

I '* that there must ultimately be a collision between 
^ England and Russia in Central Asia; that he must, 

I therefore, mahe his election between the opposing 

i forces, and oast in his lot either with the assailants or 
^ the defence. Our hinted support would not meet the 
exigency of the cose. An unlimited support we wore 
j not prepared to grant, and, moreover, to accept such 
^ support, administered as it must have been by British 
ofilcers, would be to sacrifice his independence and to 
( sink for ever to the level of the vassal princes of India. 
To connect himself, on the other hand, with Russia 
would be to Beenro the safeguard of a European 
guarantee against* furtber pressure from England, 
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irhilst tho difitence and compatative weakoeas of the 
guarant-eeing power would laavB liim free from anj 
real control; and tliere would also be the proapect of 
a slmre in the spoils* and even of an increase of terri* 
tory, in the eFent of a anccessful descent an India bj 
the allies* Sliir All may not have jumped to this cson- 
cli^ion at once, nor* indiaad, liave been exclusively 
influenced by such consideratiQiig in deternuniug his 
future course; bat it would certainly appear thit his 
studied and snsiiainod discourtesy to uh from the time 
of the Simii conference was the result of deliberation 
and not of accident* and was m much due to encourage¬ 
ment Indd out to him from beyond the Oxns aa to 
pique and disappoint thou t at the treatment he had 
received from Engbind. At this time* indeed, com¬ 
menced that interchimga of friendly communicatiorij 
both by letter and agents^ between Taslikend and 
KdbLil* which* in spite of the ofScial aastiranccs five 
times repeated at St- Petersburg* that Afghauistiin 
was altogether beyond the scope of Riisaia'e Asiatic 
rehttions* was ever afterwards actively maintained* and 
which has recently cnlnilnaied in the establishment of 
a Bussiau mission at the court of the Amir*** 

In describing* theup the year 1873 m a crucial year 
for the relations between the Britislt power and 
AfgMniatin I am fuUy justified by the facte of the case- 
In that j"ear Russia* in despite of lier solemn prouiiseH 
to the contrary* seiaed EhivUi The British Govern¬ 
ment* by the hand of Lord Granville—by the linnd 
which had written that he saw no practiciil ad van- 
in examining too minutely how far these arrun^^^- 
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' ments " — ibe tmcexation bj SiUBm of a moibty of the 

KtuTun territory and Uer Buzorainty over the remainder 
— were in strict acoordance with the aasurauces given 
in Janttary by Count SohouTaloff/' condoned that 
I breach of a solctun promise. The British cabinet and 
I its agents in India^ appealed to by the Amfr to aid 
I him against Eussui, replied to him In a manner so half* 
hearted and so uncertain, pretending eonfidenoe in 
Eussia which he knew to be undeserved, that- it severed 
the last link which still bound him to the English 
alliaacu, and caused him to drift, partly in despair, 
partly in desperation, towards the rival who was 
courting him. 

Many circumstances, prominent amongst them his 
contempt nous rejection of offered subsidies, soon 
occurred to prove tliat from the date of the return of 
his envoy in 1873, Shir All regarded the aUiauce with 
; England as diBaolved. It is scarcely necessary to 
enumerate the yarious instances in which this senti¬ 
ment showed itself- It betrayed itself in acts, in 
writings, and in words. " Under this circumstance 
I of the case," ho wrote to Lord Northbrook In Novem¬ 
ber 1873, in reply to that Lord’s assurance that he 
f would maintiun the policy of Lojd Lawrence and 
Lord Mayo, “under this circumstance of the cose, it 
Was not necessary to hold all these conversations with 
Syud Kiir Maluiminad Shah at Shnla." 1 am deter- 
niined,” he said on another occasion, “ to receive no 
more favours from the British-” 

' In the beginning of 1874 a Tory ministry succeeded 
tile Government under whose administration the Amir 
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had been allowed to drift into the arms of Russia. 
The new ministry lost no time in endeavouring to Leal 
the breach made by their predecessors, hut their 
efforts were rendered unavailing by the oppoaition 
offered to their schemes by the Government of India. 
Xotwithstanding the well-ascertained fact that an 
active correspondence was going on between the Go¬ 
vernor of Russieii TurlcistiCn aiid the Amir, in spite 
of the knowledge that the political position of Afghan¬ 
istan had been wholly changed sine© the porion:! when 
the policy of ” masterly inactiviiy ** had been initiated, 
Lord Northbrook and hk Council still clung with 
the obstinacy of to the last rag of a 

worn-out system. KuesiSj then, during the two 
years which succeeded the crucial period of 1S73| 
enjoyed opportunity to work without opposition on 
the mind of Shir Ali. She used that opportunity to 
the utmost, at the same time that, under the pretence 
of sending out expeditions " to explore the old bed of 
the Oxufl,"^ she despatched a Cossack force to ensure 
the submission of the tribes occupying the territory 
between the A trek and the Sumbar. 

In the spring of 1876 Lord Northbrook was suc¬ 
ceeded as Viceroy by Lord Lytton. Thu tiionth of 
February of that year had witnessed the abeorption 
by Bussia of the remainiug moiety of Khokand—the 
principality of Karatighin alone being permitted to 
retain a condition of semLiudependuncB^ The Eug- 
lish GEovemment, more than ever anxioua regarding 
the fate of a countty which hoj been woU dei^ribed 
as the glacis of the fortress of HindiistaiiT om- 
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powered the new Viceroy to offer to Amir Shir 
All tte active countenance and protection wMch he 
had prevtoualjr solicited at the hnnda of the British 
Government." But lief ore the native aide-de-camp 
selected by Lord Lytton to carry this message of 
^conciliation could reach Kabul—before oven, T may 
Bay, Lord Lytton had set foot in India—the fatal 
rebuff of 1673—coinciding with an adverse decision, 
pronounced by British officers, on the subject of the 
Amir’s dispute with Persia regarfliiig Sis tan ; and with 
the urgent pleadings of the Government of ludin on 
behalf of Yakub Khan—had driven Shir .41i into a 
condition of irreconcilcable hostility towards England. 


* IfOrd Cnuibrook's dssputdi ta Lord LjtWp. ISth November 

10?3, puK. 10 s— 

“ Aflcordb^lv, on jour Eiwlkncv'B ilepartcre from England to 
*MinDe tte VicorojiltT, her Majeity’a Govejumeiit instractod 
yoa to offi-r to Shere Ali that iame actiye ctjuntenanie asid 
tMtion which ho had previously Boliuited at the hand* of the Indiito 
Oovemment. It wao dnsarly imposiilble, howover, to mUsr into auj 
formal engagement in this sense without requiring froni tho 
Amesr proof of bdi imitj of kitftjneitd f * 

Bnlieh Oovemment. Wbilet bor GoTtrnmimt^ tbora. 

fore, authorised jour coiwt-^^s to his 

fubstiuitial pecuniotrj aid, a fonopl nreognitioji of bim djnMtjT 
BG fiir AB it wedd ttot invdvo uptive idterfereDc^ in the mterod 
aikirs of Afgh^lsU^, and m expUcit of tnAtennJ support 

iu case of miprofoked foreign aggreBiioUf jou wem diiecte ttot to 
tneur thcBO houvy repontitilities utiltiSiS Bhcre Aii» on hii pArti 
prepared to allow a British agent, or AgenU, eucc^m to 
pwtijDns in his territories (other than at Oabul itaeLf)# * 
without prejudicing the perianal ttUthoritv of the rulerj. thej oo 
soquire trustTrorthv informfttion of ^Tflnts likelj to threat^Ji the 
t»aiit|uillitj or indopendetiotf of Afghsdstaii/ 

* 29 
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He was no longer cajjable of Ustening to reason. 
He refused, then, the offer of the Viceroy, and declined 
to receive an envoy. Anil though the concilmtory 
language of the Viceroy induced him to asaume 
politeness bo far na to depute an envoy to meet a 
Bridfih officer fit PeahAwar, lie gave to that envoy 
inatriictiona fatal to the aucceas of hia mission. 

The ititersnew which took place in the early part- 
of the year 1877, between Sir Lewis Pelly and the 
Afghan euToy, made it abundantly clear that the time 
hiid gone by when iiiiy cordial co-operation coiiJd be 
liojied for on the part of the Arm'r* His Tanguivge 
and conduct, ao tong dnbioiiK, beciime at tliis period 
8f> openly hostile, that the Viceroy wisely took ad- 
Timtagc of the death of the Kabul envoy to 
dificonttnuc negotiation b, the liasea of wdiioh had been 
rejected. 

From that moment the Government of India re¬ 
solved, in accordance with instructions from England, 
" to maintain an attitude of vigilant reserve until aiioh 
time iiB the Amir might bettor realise Ms own position 
and interests." This policy was persevered in for 
twenty months. During that time the aggressive 
action of Russia fxintiniied to develop itself. It is a 
well aiithcntictttod fact, that had the negotiations of 
the summer of 1378 tennmated in a rupture between 
England and Russm, the latter power was prepared to 
follow in the footsteps of Nadir Shah—to threaten 
from the base of a friendly AfghAnistan the empire of 
Hinddstdn. Under these circumstances, and with the 
intentions of Russia in its possession, it was impossible 
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tJiat the Brltiah Gi>vemmeRt shoiild romEun tranquil 
^lien—a breach between England and Eusiiii seeiuing 
to l>e a quefitioti not of days but of hours—^tUo Annr 
ireceiveMl with renmrkable ostentation an ambasBy 
d^patched to Iiim by the Ci^iir. 

Yot though it waa imposaible that the Britifeb 
GovernniLitit should allow to pass without notice an 
I act whioh oonatiiuted a broach of the engagement 
existing between the two powers—an engagement* 
accepted by the Amir on his accession and con¬ 
firmed by lilm at Anibala—‘Wbiob bound him to he 
( the friend of the friends and the enemy of the 
enemies •of England—the notice which the 
\ VQj did tnke of it was remarkable for its moderate 

I scope. He simply required that the Anair* having rr- 

^ ceived an embassy front the Czar, ahould welcome b> 
hifl capital an envoy from himself. The Amur was in¬ 
formed at the same l.ime that Ins refusal would he 
construed as an act of hostibty. 

The conduct of the Amir on the receipt of this 
friendly letter from the Viceroy was more than dis* 
coiirteotss^ It was hoBtile. Leaving unanswered the 
i letter of the Viceroy* he directed the officer eomiiiftiidiiig 
his odA^ance poste to refuse admission to the English 
envoy* and, if necessary* to repel him by force. Tlie 
envoy attempting tn enter the Kbnibar pass wii^* 
I refuBcd admisaion—and retarded. 

Still reluctant to proceed to extremities* the British 
' Gh)veraineiit* carrying moderation to a limit which, 
; among Eastern nations, is not generally reg^irded as a 
- sign of consciouB strength* decidefl, before prnceeiling 
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to hostilities^ to allow the Amir time to ratura to hia 
right mind. The Viceroji therefore, under instrnc- 
tiona from England, addressed to Sliir Ali, in tem¬ 
perate language, a demand for a full and suitable 
apology within a given time for the affront he had 
offered to the British Government witliin hia terri- 
toriea. The Amfr was likewise informed that unless a 
clear and satisfactory reply were received by the 
20th November^ his intentions would be regarded as 
hostiiej and he would be ireatod as an enemy. 

The^ date, the 20th Jfovember, fixed for the receipt 
of the reply, allowed the Amir aix clear days to 
consider and to reflect, before arriving at a decision 
By allowing that time to pass by he accepted the 
alternative, nnd (leclared himself an enemy of 
England.* 

Such was the origin of the second Afghdn war, A 
hard ami ttnelaatic principle of policy, deaigned in its 
origin to deal with an Afghanistan boundod on the 
north and north-west by wild and mdependent tribes, 
had been rigorously applied to an Afghiinist^n watching 
with beating heart the steady and gradual absorption 
of thoso independent tribes by the perfidious disturber 
of the peace of the worlds In her agony Afghanis tdn 
appealed, and appealed fruitJessly* to the Liberal 
Cabinet which governed England. In vain did she 
point to the fact that the great kingdom on her north- 


* Subsequentij the Amfr ^eat & replj dotod the 19tb. It 
luncheil tbi" VSeemv dayt after boHtihtiei bad Minm^nwd, 

End ir^ Clreilber eleiyr our vatiifauitor^'. 
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1 vest bonW hail been swfillDwed upj virtually* 
ehp ^=; threatened* that already the head of the 
waa turr.ed in her directioti. The doctriiiairea 
who governed England and India at that periodt 
I faflcinared by a principle which allowed the foreign 
policy of their country to alide^ declared their utter 
disbelief in the absorbing tendencies of Euasia, their 
determine lion not to eenn too closely the nieana by 
which, despite of her plighted wordt she had swallowed 
f up Khiyii. TJiey answered then the entreaties of 
* Afghitnistan by eYading compliance with her de« 
mands; by citing the promises of Russia—promi&ea 
analogous to those which she had often madOi and as 
often violated. Baffled in her hopes of real help from 
I England;^ it appeared to Afghanistan that the only 
chance of safety Temaining to her was to ally berseH 
with the encroaching disturber whonUi il whs clear to 
■ her* England feared- In cementing this attiniice ahe 
dfiliberjuely defied her former protector, for she placed 
the glacis of the fortress of Hindilstfin virtuaUy in t.he 
haiiib of the enemv of England^ It ia true thtH mfluy 
eicusos existed for her conduct. It is true that 
' England had repelled her, and that she acted as Bhe 

I dld act because she believed that, equally with her- 
ae]f* England dreaded the absorbing monster on her 

i frontier. Wlien, in 1876, England, better counselled* 
CDdcaA’onred tro re-cemonti the broken friendahipj 
Afghfinistfin had committed herself too far. The 
rebuff of 1073 had been too keenly felt* She had 
heou driven to become Russian. 

Thenceforward there was but one course to pursue; 
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and the GoTemmeiit of LortJ Beacousfield pursued h. 
The occupatiou of the saiiout ecgles of the outwork 
will be England's practical demonstration to Russia 
aud to the world, that “ ounuing is not caution, and 
that habitual perhdj is not high policy of State.’' 








appendix. 


The Rev, T. P. Hugbes, of the Church Misaionary 
Society's Mission to the Afghana at Peshawar, now on 
a visit to England, has assured me that I have erred 
in stating, at page 39. that the Pathdns are not Afghan. 
Mr. Hughes, than whom it would be difficult to find o 
higher authority on aU that relates to the Afghin 
people, writes to me on the subject as 

The national appeUation of the people of Afghan- 
ktRn is either AfgUn, PtJthAn, FaMn, 

The word AfgHif ia said to be derived from AfgMnah, 
the supposed' ancestor of the Afghan people, al hongh 
accordW to Akbnnd Darwe^a. a celebrated local 
authority, it is from the Persian fijhatt, a complain , 
or lamentation, as indicating the turbident cbar^ter 
of the people. It may, however, be d^^ed from 
JtgMn (pi. of fugh) idols, i.e- idolate,^. The ongm o 
the wo^ PnfAun. according to the Persian histoiy o 
Ki’amat Ullah. is as follows AWur Rit*hid or ai 
(the first descendant of Afghanah who embraced Islam), 
put seventy of the Koraishitos to death, and e 
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Prophet predictod that God would mute his issue so i 
dumeroua, that they, with respect to the estabiishment J 
of the faith, would outvie all other peoples j and that 
tliey would be iu strength like the wood upon which i 
they lay the keel of a ship when in course of construe' 1 
tion, and which is OfUled Fathdn. The Prophet there- ' 
fore conferred on Abdnr Bashid the title of Pathon. I 
Ptuhiun, or as it is pronounced in Eastern Aighjmistin !!lt 
PuiAiuw, is said by native historians to bo derived 
from a place in hills called Paaht or Pusht, although 
it seems more probable that the word can he traced to 
the Persian Pushtat, a hil], i.e, the dwellers in hills, for 
in India the Afghans are still called BohiVuh, or the , 
people from Roh, the name given to the mountains i 
between Peshawar and Cabul/' I 
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